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The following sermons, as the title-page indicates, 
were delivered in the college chapel on Sabbath after- 
noons, before the oflBicers and students of Brown 
University. With the exception of the tenth and 
fourteenth sermons, they were all originally prepared 
for this religious service. Having been written at 
various intervals, during a period of four years, in 
preparing them for the press, they have been so ar- 
ranged as to form something like a series of discourses 
on what I suppose to be the most important doctrines 
of the gospel. The sermons on the revolutions in 

s 

Europe were written immediately after the accounts 
were received of the events to which they relate, and 
are added because they treat of subjects at present of 
universal interest. 

It has been the design of the author, in making 
this selection from the discourses which he has deliv- 
ered to his pupils, to present a plain exhibition of the 
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way of salration by Christ. He pabEshes them, in 
die hope that, by the blessing of God, they may be 
the means of directing the attention of the young to 
the importance of penonal religion. 

Baowir VMrnamntf Nao, 15f 1848. 
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THEORETICAL ATHEISM. 



<<Thb fool hath said in his heart, Thebb is ko Ood." 

"^ Ptahn liii. 1* 

It is scarcely possible for \is to converse, even for a few 
moments, with another human being, without instinctively fonn- 
ing an opinion respecting his intellectual capacity. Although 
we may be unable definitely to express the reason for our judg- 
ments, yet every one has formed for himself a standard by which 
he estimates the ability of others. We readily and often rashly 
assign to the men whom we meet a place among the ordinary, 
the distinguished, or the highly gifted ; or among the inferior, 
the weak, or the very weak in intellect. These diflerences, 
however, may all exist within the normal conditions of the 
human understanding. We sometimes, however, meet with a 
man whose mind does not obey those laws which govern the 
operations of ordinary intelligence. We find ourselves in 
the presence of one with whom we can hold but partial and 
imperfect communion. We perceive that the being before us 
does not form his judgments in the same manner as the rest 
of mankind. He will believe, for instance, with unquestioning 
confidence, an assertion which to other men seems absurd. 
He will, on the other hand, refuse his assent to the plainest 
statement of fact, and hold out unconvinced against an accu- 
mulation of evidence of which a tithe would satisfy a man of 
sober understanding. A person of this character, I think, we 
always designate as a fool. 

But this is not the only form in which folly exhibits itself. 

1 



2 THEORETICAL ATHEISM. 

We sometimes observe men who are convinced of the ex- 
istence of a physical or a moral law, and yet act as if that 
which they believe to be true they certainly knew to be false. 
An idiot, though he may have been burned by the fire, will 
immediately expose himself to the danger of being burned 
again. He w31 learn wisdom neither from obseiVation nor 
experience. Thus also we see men, for the sake of a mo- 
mentary gratification, deliberately do an act which must work 
the wreck of character and the loss of reputation, and subject 
them through life to the gnawings of unavailing remorse. 
Thus the inebriate surrenders himself to a haint which he 
knows to be destructive of all peace of mind, and which must 
render him inevitably both loathsome and contemptible. Thus 
also we sometimes observe a young man, endowed with prom- 
iszDg abilities, for whom parents and friends are making 
innumerable sacrifices, before whom the path to honorable 
distinction is plainly set open, basely squandering his time, 
associating with the frivolous^ the reckless, and the profligate, 
and choosing for his portion poverty, remorse, and contempt, 
instead of affluence, conscious rectitude, and elevated standing. 
When we see men thus acting in deliberate defiance of the 
dictates of their own understanding, and in direct opposition to 
their clearly apprehended interests, I believe we always refer 
them to the class of fools. Though endowed with the power 
of forethought, they act as though they were deprived of it; 
and hence we number them with those on whom the power of 
forethought has never been bestowed. The former of these 
cfotfses may be denominated theoretical, and the latter practi- 
cal) fools. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that the element of folly 
does not, by necessity, pervade the whole intellectual charac- 
ter. There seem to exist, in this respect, what may, perhaps, 
not inappropriately be denominated mentaF idiosyncracies. 
The man not unfrequently, on some subjects, reasons and 
*udges like other men, while, upon other subjects, he is liable 
to the chas^ of incoiri^ble folly. In somie cases, he may 
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respect the precepts of practical wisdcmi) ndiile in otheis kt 
seems surrendered up to the . dominion of hopeless fatuity. 

Whatever may he the manner in which foUy is di^iayed, 
the feelings with which we contemplate it are marked with 
sufficient distinctness. Where a man is a hc^less idiot, we 
pity him. The finger of Grod has touched him, and we are 
hound, hy every tie of brotherhood, to treat him with thoughi- 
ftd commiseration. When, however, wo behold folly of a 
mixed character, — when a man is endowed with intelligence, 
and acts as if he were an idiot, — I think we are conscious of a 
very different emotion. The man can see some things clearly 
enough, whUe other things, equally evident, he utteriy refuses 
to see. He will believe what he chooses, though it be ever ao 
destitute of proof, while he refuses to believe that which 
displeases him, though established on the most irrefi^gaUe 
evidence. We cannot but believe that his state of miad is 
owing to some hidden and by no means commendable bias, and 
we can contemplate him neither with raspect ^ his intetieet 
nor confidence in his integrity. 

The same sentiments, in most respects, are awakened hy the 
exhibition of practical folly. If an idiot, who has never been 
able to appreciate the relation of cause w^d efiect, throws 
himself a second time into the fire, from which, at imminent 
peril to ourselves, we have rescued him, we pity bis sad 
calamity. But when a man possessed of a reasonable soul acts 
again and again in opposition to his acknowledged and mopt 
vital interests ; when he sacrifices all that renders life a blessing 
for a contemptible gratification; when, in defiance of the plain- 
est dictates of his understanding, hQ repeatedly calls down 
upon himself the direct penalties of inexorable law, — we may, 
it is true, pity him, but our pity is mingled with feelings nearly^ 
allied to contempt. 

Indeed, I do not remember any emotions more universal 
than those with which we contemplate the intellectual charac- 
ter of our fellow-men. We admire, nay, we almost venerate, 
a powerfiii understanding united to vast reach of thou^, and 
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clear-sighted, steadfast continuity of purpose. The very fwt 
that we hold intellectual fellowship with a mind thus endowed 
creates within us, at times, an emotion akin to that of sub- 
limity. On the contrary, as universal and deep-seated is the 
disgust awakened within us by striking exhibitions either of 
theoretical or practical folly. I do not know but we feel an 
emotion of self-esteem arising even from the contempt with 
which we never fail to regard it. Nay, " 'tis not in folly not to 
scorn a fool." The theoretical fool laughs at the practical 
fool. The practical fool despises the theoretical fool. Thus 
human nature, whether wise or unwise, bears testimony to the 
estimation in which this attribute is held throughout the uni- 
verse of God. 

Such, then, is the nature of the epithet by which the pen 
of inspiration designates the intellectual character of him who 
denies the existence of a Grod. It declares him to be a fool. 
Observe also the force of the expression. It does not make 
this affirmation solely of him who unblushingly avows his 
atheism, but even of him who cherishes it in the solitude of 
his own bosom — "The fool hath said in his hearty There 
is no God.'' Let us, then, during the remainder of this 
discourse, attempt to illustrate the truth of this sentiment of 
inspiration. 

From what I have already said, it will at once appear that 
the denial of the existence of God may be either theoretical or 
practical. It is theoretical when we affirm that no such being 
as God exists. It is practical when, professing to believe that 
he exists, we act in all respects as though we believe that he 
did not exist. In the present discourse, we shall treat of the 
first of these errors. 

I have already intimated that theoretical folly may manifest 
itself in two forms, either in that of absurd credulity, or of absurd 
incredulity. I think that in the denial of the existence of God 
both of those elements of folly may be discovered. 

1. It is surely an evidence of absurd credulity to believe 
an assertion, respecting any subject whatever, when no evidence 
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is brought forward to sustain it ; and especially when, from 
the necessity of the case, the evidence, if it did exist, is beyond 
the reach of the human understanding. There have frequently 
appeared impostors, who have af&rmedthat they should never 
die. Men have been found, who, without any evidence, have 
believed their assertions. Has not the whole world united 
in declaring them to be absurdly credulous ? Have they not 
always been believed to be, so &r as this subject was con- 
cerned, fools, on whose judgment, in future, no reliance could 
safely be reposed ? Men have frequently predicted that, on a 
particular day, the world would be burned up, and they have 
found persons who believed that such would be the &ct, simply 
on the ground of these predicti(»)s. Mankind have laug^ied at 
them as credulous simpletons, merely because, in a matter 
of importance, they believed an assertion luisupported by the 
shadow of evidence. Suppose that, on the ground of your 
affirmation, you could make a man believe that molten lava 
would not consume him, and that^ relying on your declaration, 
he resolved to throw himself into the crater of a volcano ; in 
what estimation would you hold his understanding ? Ch sup- 
pose that it were asserted that every star in the firmament is 
a glorified spirit, placed there to gaze forever on the events 
transpiring on this little earth. Were a man to believe this 
assertion, sustained by no evidence — nay, where, if the asser- 
tion were true, the evidence is infinitely beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, — could we believe him to be in possession 
of a sound understanding ? We see, then, in general, that with 
the exception of intuitive propositions, the human mind, in the 
proper exercise of its faculties, can never believe, < unless 
through the medium of evidence, and that, if it believe any 
assertion without evidence, we always consider it to be ab- 
surdly credulous. 

Now, the atheist declares to us that there is no 6od« 
What is the proof of his assertion ? By what syllogism does 
he demonstrate it ? What is his major, and what is his minor 
premise ? He tells us that he has never seen, nor felt, nor 
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heard God ; and, therefore, that God does not exist. But does 
nothing exist on earth which has never manifested itself 
either to his senses or to his consciousness? How does he 
know but, among the truths which have thus far escaped his 
notice, one may be the existence of God ? Has he lived for- 
ever, and been present from eternity, throughout the immensity 
of space? Where was he when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? How 
does he know but that God may have existed where and when 
he was not ? On this subject, I take pleasure in introducing 
to your notice a remarkable passage from Foster's Essa3rs — 
a volume of such inestimable value, that no young man should 
consider his education truly commenced, unless he has given 
it an attentive and thorough perusal. 

" The wonder then turns on the immense intelligence by 
which a man could know that there is no God. What ttges 
and what lights are requisite for this attainment ! This intelli- 
gence involves the very attributes of divinity, while a God is 
denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at 
this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know 
but there may be in some place, manifestations of a Deity, by 
which even he would be overpowered. If he does not know 
absolutely every agent in the universe, the one that he does 
not know may be God. If he is not himself the chief agent 
in the universe, and does not know what is so, that which is so 
may be God. If he is not in absolute possession of all the 
propositions that constitute universal truth, the one which he 
wants may be, that there is a God. If he cannot with certainty 
assign the cause of all that he perceives to exist, that cause 
may be a God. If he does not know every thing that may 
have been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
things may have been done by a God. Thus, unless he 
knows all things, — that is, precludes the idea of another Deity 
by being one himself, — he cannot know that the being whose 
existence he rejects does not exist. But he must know that he 
does not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and com- 
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passion, for the temerity with which he avows his rejection 
and acts accordingly/' 

Such, then, my brethren, is the absurdity of the assertion 
that there is no Grod. It is an assertion not only unsustained 
by evidence, but one, the truth of whtch could not be certainly 
known, unless the assertor were himself endowed virith the 
attributes of the Deity. In a word, I think, that any one who 
reflects for a moment upon the fewness and feebleness of the 
faculties of man, and then upon the boundlessness of the uni- 
verse, must be convinced, that the assertion that God does 
not exist, involves within itself all the elements of the most 
revolting absurdity. 

I have, thus far, endeavored to show that atheism is absurd 
in its credulity. I shall next attempt to show that it is equally 
al»urd in its unbelief. Not only does it bel^e without the 
shadow of evidence, nay, where evidence is by necessity im- 
possible, but it disbelieves a proposition of which the evidence 
is interwoven with the very structure of the human under- 
standing. 

Before entering upon this part of our subject, allow me to sug- 
gest a single explanation. I am not about to prove to you the 
existence of Grod, as though it were to you a matter of doubt. 
You need no such proof. You all believe this all-important 
truth, and no illustration of mine could render it more evident. 
The belief in a First Cause, a superintending Providence, is one 
of the ideas common to our race, as soon as the mind is quick- 
ened into even incipient activity. So necessarily is this belief 
generated among the first forms of human knowledge, that it 
presses through the thick covering of ignorance which com- 
monly overspreads our faculties when man is unenlightened 
by revelation. The mind of the creature needs the idea of a 
Creator, and it will associate this idea with the sun, the moon, 
or the planets, nay, with four-footed beasts and creeping things, 
rather than live destitute of a belief which is demanded by the 
necessities of our intellectual nature. It is not, then, my design 
to prove to you the existence of a God, but to illustrate to you 
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die process l^ which the belief in his existeiice has become 
universal. In doing this, I hope also in another respect to 
exhibit to you the absurditji^ of atheism. 

1. In the first place, the idea of power, of cause and efi^t, is 
the universal and spontaneous suggestion of the human intelli- 
gence. It springs up unbidden and irrepressible from the first 
perception of a change. We cannot conceive of a change 
without being c(Miscious immediately of the notkm of a cause by 
which it was efileeted. This law of the human mind is univer- 
sal, and its operation may be as readily perceived in the case 
of a child as of a philosopher. You may easily make the 
experiment for yourselves. Bemove a child^s toy firom one 
room to another, and he will instantly ask you who did it 
Thk change of its place unmediately suggests to him (he idea 
of a cause. Xpll him that no <ne did it, that it took place 
without the exertion of any sufficient power, and see if you 
can make him believe you. Let him bum his hand in the 
fire, and see if you can induce him to repeat the experiment. 
His own infantile intelligence has attained the conviction that 
like causes produce like effects, and no argument can possibly 
eradicate it But suppose it were otherwise; suppose that 
you observed a child to be entirely destitute of this su^esticxi, 
that the notion of cause and effect never seemed to govern its 
conduct, hvA that it would place its hand in a flame as oHen as 
an opportuni^ occurred, without being able to arrive at the 
noticm that the fire was the cause of its pain. You would 
decide at once thi^ the child was an idiot ; and you would not 
be mistaken. You see that a human mind cannot be deprived 
of this suggestion, without losing an essential element of its 
original intelligence. 

The truth which I wish to illustrate was forcibly taught by 
Dr. Beattie, when he wished to impress upon his son the &ct 
of the existence of Grod. Tracing the letters of die child^s 
name in the fresh mould of the garden, he sowed in the line^ 
some ordinary seeds. Very soon the son discovered his own 
name distinctly growing out of the ground, and demanded of 
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his Either the cause of it Dr. Beatde at first told him it was 
produced by chance ; but the child would not believe it, nor 
could he be persuaded by all his father's ingenuity that it was 
not the work of some intelligent agent. From this incident, 
he was taught the idea of a universal cause. I think that 
every one who reflects upon this occurrence will declare that 
this child, in insisting upon the necessity of a cause, spoke the 
language of human nature. 

Now, we are encompassed on every side by changes spring- 
ing up around us in infinite variety. Every season of the 
year, every month, every day, and every night, nay, every 
hour, is crowded with them in numbers without beginning and 
without end, and every one, when we reflect upon it, by 
the constitution of our minds, suggests to us the idea of a 
cause. The necessity of this idea is, therefoy, pressed upon 
us, by the very constitution of our minds, as soon as we begin 
to observe the changes continually occurring in the universe 
around us. 

2. Secondly, when we examine this notion of cause and 
effect, we perceive that at first it is satisfied with observing 
the relation of antecedent and consequent combined with the 
idea of power. It is not long, however, before the mind proceeds 
farther, and asks not only for a cause, but for a sufiicient 
cause. The child of Dr. Beattie could not be made to 
believe that the wind and the rain had by accident deposited 
the seeds in the order in which he perceived them. He knew 
that this must have been done by a cause that knew his name, 
' and could spell it, and form the letters of which it was com- 
posed. Until such a cause could be suggested, his mind could 
not rest satisfied. So, when we are asked what causes the 
growth of vegetation, we reply, heat and moisturo, the rain 
and the sunshine. At first, this explanation may seem satis- 
factory ; but soon the elements of our intelligence require us 
to proceed a step farther. We observe the innumerable forms 
of beauty and utility springing up every where around us ; we 
examine the wonderful laws by which every procesi^ of vege 
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tatioB is goTerned; we trace the lelatioDs enadng between die 
Tegeta!Ue and animal kingdcMns ; we puisue our inquiries into 
the higher ranks of being, and learn the habitndes, the in- 
stincts, the uses of brutes, and the Acuities, the intelligence, 
and the develc^ment oi man. We at once conclude that our 
first conception ai cause is 'vdiolly inadequate to account for 
ihe changes which we perceive. The drop of water and the 
beam of sunlight could never in strictness be the cause of the 
matchless beauty wi& wlw^ the eaitii is overspread. We 
cannot ascribe to senseless matter a power infinitely transcend- 
ing that ci the hig^iest human intelligence. The most pio- 
finmd philosopher would be pimKiunced insane were he to 
attempt die formation of a blade <^ grass ; and can we ascribe 
to brute matter the power to subject the elements of nature to 
com^icated and mysterious law, or to create the blushing 
loveliness of ^ring or the rich abundance of autumn ? We at 
once detCTmine that, hidden behind these visible antecedents, 
there must exist an adequate cause, an intelligent power,.o(nn- 
petent to the production of all these changes, and to which all 
that we see is, fiK»n necessity, suboidinate. We are thus 
led to conceive of an underived and absolute cause. When 
the mind arrives at this idea, it rests satisfied, it demands 
nodiing more ultimate. The mind of the creature reposes 
upon the coacep^an of a sdf-ezistent, all-powerful, and all- 
wise Creator, and it is h^icefortfa at rest 

3. But, supposing that we have arrived at the notion of 
underived cansatic», the questitm may still be asked. May not 
several independent causes originate the changes which are 
taking p^ace aiound us ? This question is readily answered by 
examhuaag the foots in the case. Every thing that we behokl 
is manifestly a part of one umversal whole. Every law is 
found to be in perfect harmcMiy with every other law. Were 
the various foorces which regulate the motions d our system 
in the smallest d^vee modified, umversal ruin would ensue. 
Every thing teaches us that the univene, with all its changes, 
is nothing more than the realisation oi one singb conceptkn. 
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This fact excludes tbe idea of a multiplicity of causes, and 
teaches us, that the cause of causes, the absolute causation, is 
every where one and the same. We thus arrive at the idea 
of a universal cause, a sufficient reason why all things are, 
and why they are such as they are ; that is, of a Creator infi- 
nite in power and unsearchable in wisdom. 

4. When we reflect upon human conduct, we find that we 
always connect the outward act with the fipiritual disposition, 
or intention, firom which it proceeds. Observing them in this 
light, we perceive in every action the quality of right or vir- 
tue, or of its opposite wrong or vice. We know that the con- 
stitution of the moral beings around us is similar to our own. 
We refer their outward manifestations to their appropriate 
spiritual dispositions, and hence, from their actions, we judge 
men to be either virtuous or vicious. Virtue we cannot but 
esteem and venerate ; vice we cannot but despise and abhor. 
These, I think, must be universally considered as the proper 
judgments of all moral intelligences. Let us now refer these 
obvious principles to our judgments respecting the first and 
universal cause. We observe by our own experience that our 
virtuous actions are always followed by happiness and that 
self-approbation which is, in itself, an exceeding great reward. 
We, on the contrary, observe that vicious actions are followed 
by pain and remorse, and a fearful looking-for of judgment. 
,We observe that the same consequences follow the cor- 
respondent actions of others. We trace the vicissitudes of 
nations, and observe that they are regulated by the same law. 
We see that, irrespective of all human power and human 
foresight, nay, in despite of all the wisdom of man, virtue is 
indissolubly connected with happiness, and vice with misery. 
Here, then, is an order of sequ^ace established, and it must 
have been established by the universal, the all-pervading 
cause. Here, then, we behold the perpetual acting of the * 
Almighty ; and from it we leam the moral attributes which 
compose his< character. We tlius are taught that he loves 
virtue and abhors vice, and we conclude that his moral, like Im 
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natural, attributes are infinite. We thus arrive at the concep- 
tion of an Almighty Cause who is infinitely holy. Thus our 
intellectual and moral natures unite in ascribing to the Creator 
every perfection of which we can conceive in an infinite 
degree. Such, it seems to me, is the result to which the 
unbiased faculties of the human mind would naturally arrive. 

That mankind have generally arrived at this result is by no 
means asserted. The apostle Paul declares that men did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, and, therefore, they 
exchanged him for false gods, and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator. What I intend to affirm is, 
that this is the result to which the faculties of the human mind 
arrive, whenever they are employed in the earnest and honest 
inquiry after God. Nay, more, this is the result to which 
they actually have in some cases arrived, even when deprived 
of the light of revelation. Thus saith the apostle to the 
Romans : " The invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made." Thus also saith the Psalmist : " The heavens 
declare the glory of Grod, and the firmahient showeth forth 
his handy work." Accordingly, many of the heathen philoso- 
phers, but, above all, Socrates, from an observation of the 
works of creation and of the providential dealings of God, 
arrived at a conception of the character of the First Cause very 
similar to that which I have described. They attained to this 
knowledge without the assistance of revelation ; and hence 
we learn that this attainment is within the reach of the unas- 
sisted human faculties. If, then, men have not commonly 
discovered these truths, or if, having discovered, they have not 
retained them in their knowledge, the reason is to be found, 
not in the inadequateness of their intellectual faculties, but 
in some cause of an entirely diflferent character. 
• Now, tlie atheist, in defiance of this universal suggestion 
of the human intelligence, affirms that there is no Grod. He 
thus excludes firom ,the human mind the idea of cause and 
efifect, without which the essential nature of mind would be 
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changed. Abolish this suggestion, and I do not say that we 
should be destitute of mind, but it would not be the mind of a 
man. Again, admit the idea of cause and effect, and suppose 
that absolute causation resides in mere ph3rsical antecedents, 
and we utter an assertion from which the mind even of child- 
hood revolts. Again, admit the idea of absolute causation, that 
is, of almighty power and omniscient wisdom, and deprive 
it of all its moral attributes, — let such a being be neither holy, 
nor good, nor merciful, nor just, — and you have created a con- 
ception from which the nature of man recoils in unutterable 
dismay. Thus, atheism, in any form in which it can be pre- 
sented, leads us at once to intellectual or moral absurdity. 
Thus, he who denies the being of God not only refuses to 
believe what is proven on incontrovertible evidence, but he 
denies the existence of the elementary principles of human 
intelligence. Were he thus to deny a fact in history, or a 
doctrine of philosophy, he surely could not escape the imputa- 
tion of egregious folly. 

In thus stating the necessity of the idea of a Deity to the 
human mind, as soon as its faculties are at all developed, I 
think I do not overstate the fact. A remarkable illustration of 
the truth of what I have said has been presented in modem 
history. You know that, during the French ^revolution, the 
national assembly decreed that there was no Grod, and that 
death was an eternal sleep. There speedily followed a disso- 
lution of the elements of society, an anarchy baptized in 
blood. The authors of these blasphemies were soon alarmed 
at the results of their own labors, and quailed before the 
tempest which they had themselves excited. Robespierre 
himself was anxious to restore the worship of the Supreme 
Being, profoundly remarking, " Were there no Grod, it would 
be necessary for us to form one." The nation rejoiced to 
welcome back a belief demanded by the principles of our 
nature, and without which civil society could not long exist. 

But, lastiy, the belief of the atheist is wholly inoperative 
for the purpose for which it is intended. His object is, by 
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denying the existence of God, to banish the idea of imnwrtalitj 
and of a state of future moral retributkm. Thus, in the case 
to which I hove just alluded, the assertion that death is an 
eternal sleep immediately followed the denial of the existence 
of God. But, even were atheism true, it furnishes no argu* 
ment whatever against either of these all-important truths. It 
is very obvious that we exist now, and the atheist asserts that 
we exist while there is no God. Why, then, though there be 
no God, may we not continue to exist forever ? It is manifest 
that, in the present life, individuals and nations are the subjects 
of moral government, misery follows the gratification of law- 
less deabre, and happiness attends upon self-denying virtue. 
The atheist asserts that all this occurs on earth, while there is 
no God ; why, then, even were there no God, might not the 
same system of moral government be carried on through 
eternity ? To these questions no answer can be returned ; and 
hence, were atheism true, it would present no reason what- 
ever why we should not exist forever, and forever reap the 
due reward of our moral actions. 

We see, then, the absurdity of atheism. It asserts that 
which cannot be known to be true by any finite intelligence. 
It denies what cannot be disbelieved without denying the 
essential laws of human thought. It does this for a reason 
which would remain unafi^ted whether the assertion were 
true or &]se. 

In conclusion, yoimg gentlemen, let me urge you to place 
this truth at the foundation of all your knowledge, and to 
make it the ever-present idea by which all your moral charac- 
ter is formed. Eschew every system of ethics or philosophy 
that does not adopt as its elementary truth the existence and 
attributes of God^ and our moral accountability to him. From 
this truth learn to draw succor in the hour of adversity, 
deliverance from the assaults of temptation, counsel in'^the 
day of prosperity, and sustaining grace in the artksle of death. 
Thus, by the teachings of the Spirit, shall you grow up into the 
staituxe of perfect men in Christ Jesus. And remember always 
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to shun, as you would your most dreaded enemy, the man who 
either by precept or practice would diminish the power of this 
truth over your conduct Remember that it is the fool who 
hath said in his heart there is no God, and observe that inspira- 
tion has assigned the reason of his unbelief — ^^ Corrupt are 
they ; they have done abominable works." Thus was it three 
thousand years ago, thus is it now, and thus will it be forever. 



PRACTICAL ATHEISM.- 



'** The pool hath bmd in his HSAHt, Thsbb is no God." 

Paa^ liii 1. 

In the preceding discourse, I attempted to illustrate the 
folly of theoretical atheism. I there intimated that this folly 
existed in another form — that, whilst we believe in the exist- 
ence of God, we may yet act as though there were no God. 
This I termed prdctical atheism. To the consideration of this 
exhibition of folly let me now request your attention. 

We are all, I trust, satisfied of the absurdity of theoretical 
atheism. Our reason imperatively demands a First Cause ; our 
moral and intellectual nature imposes upon us the belief in his 
infinite perfections. But in your case this is not all. This 
belief has been instilled into your minds from your earliest 
infoncy. As soon as you opened your eyes upon creation, 
you were taught that " the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth forth his handy work." The first 
lesson that you learned was the prayer that your mother taught 
you. Night and morning, as you knelt by her side, you have 
lisped out your infantile petition to " Our Father who art in 
heaven." I trust that the influence of these blessed instruc- 
tions has been obliterated neither by the turbulent sports of 
boyhood, nor the graver temptations of youth. I feel conscious, 
then, that I address a company of believers in the existence 
of God. Whatever may be your errors, theoretical atheism is 
not to be numbered among them. No argument could shake 
your belief in this great elementary fact which lies at the 
foundation of all true knowledge. 
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But while all this is so, may you not he jusdy liable to the 
charge of practical atheism ? You believe that there is one 
Grod. You do well. But do your works correspond with your 
belief? If they do not, and just in so &r as they do not, you 
are guilty of practical atheism. In order to examine this 
question more accurately, let us proceed to unfold the concep- 
tion which you have formed of the existence and attributes 
of God. 

1. We all, I presume, involve in our conception of God the 
idea of personality. One of the first less(»is of science 
teaches us that qualities cannot exist without a subject, nor 
energies without an agent Black, white, hot, cold, cannot 
exist of themselves, but only as there is something in which 
they inhere. So we can form no conception of the actual ex- 
istence of power, wisdom, goodness, or justice, unless there be 
some being to whom these attributes belong; that is, some 
agent who is powerful, and wise, and good, and just. To 
speak of the First Cause, the real and sufficient reason of all 
things, as a collection of attributes without any actual essence 
to which they belong, is absurd. Equally absurd is it to speak 
of the First Cause as an abstract notion. An abstract notion, a 
generalized idea, has no existence whatever, but in our own 
thou^ts. The abstract idea of power or goodness, as of 
whiteness or blackness, is a mere conception, a state of our 
own minds. To speak, then, of the all-sufficient cause as an 
abstraction, without personality, without positive existence, is, 
as it seems to me, to ascribe creative power and wisdom to 
the changing states of our own intellect. I do not know that any 
thing can possibly be more absurd than such a notion — for &e- 
lief it caa scarcely be called. In opposition to all such teach- 
ings we conceive of the Deity as an actual existence, an infinite 
being, whom, by the analogy of language, we term person^ to 
whom all the attributes oi Divinity by necessity belong. 

3. To this Infinite Being we involuntarily ascribe self-exist- 
ence. He is the cause of causes, the ultimate reascHi why 
ewry thing exists. If he be the all-sufficient cause for all 
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other exktence, he must be the ultimate cause, or ebe there 
must be a succeauon of causes without beginning or end, 
which is absurd. As soon as we reflect upon such a suppo- 
Mtioii, we are ccxiscious that it is, if I may be allowed the 
ezpremon, an unthinkaUe conception. When, on the con- 
traiy, we attain to the idea of an underived aud self-existent 
cause, the cmving of our intellect is satisfied. It is as such a 
being that the Scriptures always speak of God. ^' Thus saith 
the Lord,^ I am the first and I am the last, and besides me 
there is no God. 1 am the Alpha and the Omega, the begin- 
ning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.^^ 

This one truth admitted, we immediately perceive that tiiere 
must exist an infinite diflerence between the Creator and the 
creature. Creation is deriyed, contingent, accidental. The 
Creator is underived and necessary. Creation might or might 
not have existed. The self-existent must always have been. 
Eveiy thing else is from its nature changeable. He is essen- 
tially unchangeable. Were creation multiplied a hundred fdd, 
he would be still the same. Were it all annihilated, he would 
still remain the unalterable, independent I AM. 

3. Intimately associated with the attribute of self-existence 
is that of etemity, which reason, as well as revelation, teach us 
to ascribe to the Deity. The idea of etemity arises spon- 
taneously in our minds, as soon as we begin to think upon 
duration. We know that we have existed but for a very few 
years, and that duration ' existed before we were created. 
When did it commence ? We go backward to the origin of 
our race, we ascend to the dawn of the creation of our S3rstem, 
— still our idea of duration is unexhausted. We begin with 
the star that was last created ; we think back to the moment 
of the creation of that which next preceded it ; we go back to 
the era when one and another was not, until we arrive at the 
period when all was darkness, ere yet God had said, ^^ Let there 
be light,'' — and we have not yet even diminished our conception 
of duration. We have exhausted our powera of measurement, 
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but duration still stretches backward to infinity. We have 
traced creation to its origin ; but when did the Creator begin to 
exist? What limits can we assign to his duration? We feel 
at once, that to affirm beginning to the uncreated one is absurd. 
We bow down in humble adoration, and exclaim with the 
Hebrew lawgiver, ^^ Before tlie mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth or the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art Grod.^' 

This is, however, only our notion of the eternity of the past 
We turn and look forward towards an eternity that is to come. 
We go onward, in imagination, until we arrive at the period 
when our system, having finished its appointed course, shall be 
dissolved. Star after star, in the long lapse of millions of 
ages, goes out in darkness. The last light in the firmament 
flickers and is extinguished. The heavens have passed away 
as a scroll, and the material universe has ceased to be. Our 
power to measure the eternity to come is exhausted, but what 
shall measure the being of Him at whose word it was created, 
and at whose word it beccune nothing ? When can underived 
existence end ? We cannot even conceive of his liability to 
change or variableness. 

4. To the Deity we always ascribe infinite and absolute 
power. ^^ A thousand years ^' (the period of all created things) 
^^ in his sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night^' ^^ Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax 
old as doth a garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy 
years have no end.^' 

5. To the Deity we cannot but ascribe infinite and absolute 
power. 

Our conceptions of created power are by necessity limited. 
The beings with which we are conversant are endowed with 
it in different degrees. We readily observe the difference 
between feebleness and strength, but we soon arrive at a limit 
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beyond which both mbk to the lerel of equaiSty, The miect 
that floats in the rnmbeam, and ^ behemoth, chief of the ways of 
God,^' are alike powerieai to heare the moonlain firom its Iban- 
dations, or to uphold the earth in iti orlML Created power ia 
limited in kind as well as degree. Leviathan, ^ when be raiseth 
himself up, may cause the migh^ to be afraid ; ^ but he is a 
brute, for God hath denied to him understanding. The loftiest 
intellect that the world has seen, can neither protect the body 
which it inhabits from the poisonous miasma of the marsh, nor 
avert the death which is instilled into our vdns by the venom 
of the gliding reptile. But no such limitB restrict our conceptions 
when we reflect upon the omnipotence of the Creator. His 
power extends equally throughout infinite space, and every 
where it is measureless. 

Nor does the power of the Creates resemble that of his 
creatures more in kind than in degree. Our power is ever 
relative. We can no more create the atom that floats in the 
sunbeam, than the planet that moves in the firmament The 
changes which we seem to eflect in the world around us, are 
nodung but the exhibitioDS of God'g wooder-woriting power. 
The husbandman prepares the earth and scatters abroad the 
seed, but it is ^ God who giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body.*^ But let man attempt by his 
own will to originate a angle change in the creation, and he 
finds himself as powerless as the clods of the valley. To the 
Creator, on the contrary, we ascribe absolute and essential 
efficiency. By hisniAple will all things were created. ^^ God 
said, Let there be light, and light was. By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the hosts of ^m by the breath 
of his mouth. For he spake and it was, he commanded and 
it stood fast.*^ And the God that in the beginning created, sus- 
tains and governs all ; upholding all things by the word of his 
power, and doing his will in the armies of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

6. Again : To God we ascribe omniscient wisdom. Traces 
of this attribute are rec<^nized in man. Having an end in 
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view, we can, with various degrees of skill, so adjust our means 
as to accomplish our purposes. But the profoundest wisdom 
of man reveals nothing so clearly as its own inherent feeble- 
ness; By what strange infatuation are its ends selected, and 
how sadly ijoodequate are the means by which it hopes to 
attain them ! How puerile have been most of the objects of 
research of the wisest of men ! How small is the amount of 
truth which can now be sifted out from the labors of the hiunan 
intellect through the long range of by>gone ages ! The plans 
of statesmen and conquerors have resulted in almost universal 
failure. The military and administrative talents of Napoleon 
were perhaps greater thsm those ever bestowed upon any other 
man. The means at his disposal were such as human intellect 
never before wielded. Yet, before his death, the lines which 
he had traced on the map of Europe were already effaced, 
and the politiccd edifice which he had erected had crumbled 
into ruins. Thus must it be always with a creature of yester- 
day, blind to the future, and ignorant of the purposes of Him 
who doeth all things according to the counsel of his own will. 
Infinitely dissimilar from our knowledge is that possessed 
by the Deity. Our knowledge is limited to time ; his pervades 
eternity. We know nothing more than the relation which 
objects sustain to us; he knows all things absolutely. We 
know nothing but the outward act, the visible seeming; he, 
the motive hidden in the deepest recesses of consciousness. 
We know not beyond the present; to him the most distant 
future is open as the day. Our plans are continually thwarted 
by the interference of others ; he, while allowing every created 
moral agent the unrestrained exercise of his free will, without 
▼ariableness or the shadow of a turning, accomplishes those 
designs which were formed from the outgoings of £temity. 
In conformity with these views cure the teachings of the Scrip- 
ture on this subject. ^^ There is no darkness nor shadow of 
death where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves." 
^^ Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight ; 
but ail things are naked and open to the eyes of him with 
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whom we have to do/' " He disappointeth the desires of the 
crafty, so that theu* hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, and the counsel of 
the froward is carried headlong.'^ '^ Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee, and the remainder ci wrath shalt thou 
restrain.*' 

7. To the Deity we ascribe every moral attribute in infinite 
perfection. He is the Holy One. By this we mean that his 
nature is spotlessly pure, not by accident, but by the necessity 
of his being ; not only that he never did wrong, but that he 
could no more do wrong than cease to exist. Nor is this all. 
The holiness of God is not a mere negative quality, rendering 
it impossible for him to do wrong, but a positive attribute, ren- 
dering it equally ncicessary for him to do right. And, besides, 
with this perfection we always associate a moral affection, a 
love of goodness, and a hatred to sin, intense and ever opera* 
tive. Virtue, throughout his moral universe, always meets his 
approving smile, while vice is every where confronted by his 
wi^ering and all-consuming frown. 

The immaculate purity of the divine nature is every where 
revealed, as we reflect upon the relations which he sustains to 
his creatures. The existence of moral agents, endowed with 
the power of afiecting for good or for evil the destinies of each 
other, presupposes the necessity of government. There must 
exist a Judge of the earth, who will control the injurious and 
punish the wicked, as well as protect the innocent and reward 
the righteous. It is when we look up to God in this relation, 
that we adore him as a being of spotless justice. Never has an 
emotion been indulged, a word spoken, or an action performed, 
in the slightest degree tinged with virtue or vice, but he has, 
with perfect exactness, estimated its moral quality. He has 
thoroughly known either the palliations or aggravations by 
which it was attended. He has observed the degree of light 
which we have followed, or from which we have turned away ; 
and the strength of the temptation which w^ have successfully 
resbted, or by which we have been overcome. He thus is 
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perfectly acqtudnted with the desert of every actkm, and to 
every moral agent he metes out the retrihiitioa justly due to 
ohedience or transgressicm. Nothing is too high to be reached 
by his award, nothing is so humble as to be neglected in his 
adjudication. From eternity to eternity, among the numberless 
langes of existence that people the universe, this attribute has 
ever been exerted without the variableness or the shadow of 
a turning. ^^ He is a rock, his way is perfect ; for all his ways 
are judgment ; — a God of truth and without iniquity, just and 
right is he." " The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the 
multitude of the isles be glad therec£ Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, justice and judgment are the habitatioii 
of his throne." 

8. But again : God is revealed to us not only as the Judge, 
but as the Father of the creatures whom he has made. Viewed 
in this relation, we behold him clothed in every attribute of 
parental goodness, desiring, with infinite love, the happiness of 
us his children. £very thing within us and aroimd us bears 
witness to the existence of tiiis perfection of the Godhead. 
Our senses and the objects which quicken them into enjoy- 
ment, the laws which govern the universe around us, the won- 
derful fabric of the intellect within us, our moral nature, its 
capacity for endl^s happiness, and its near relation to him 
whose image it bears, the provision which has been made for 
its ceaseless progress in virtue as it is changed from glory to 
glory, all teach us that God is love. But this is only a distant 
view of his beneficence. A more affecting conception of this 
attribute is derived from considering the relation which our 
Father who is in heaven sustains to every one of his individual 
children. By him the very hairs of our head are all num- 
bered. He hears the ciy of the raven, and scatters crumbs in 
the padiway of the sparxow. He invites you, and me, and 
every creature capable of knowing him, to approach him in 
ail the coa&dence of filial aifiection, to unbosom to him all our 
sorrows, to spread before him all our wants, and, by intimate 
commiaMon with him^ to be tzaosforDied mate cmd mate into 
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his moral likeness. He is the Father of the fatherless, the 
Judge of the widow, the Helper of the helpless, and the Com- 
forter of those that be cast down. " How excellent is thy lov- 
ing kindness, O God ! Therefore the children of men put their 
trust in the shadow of thy wings." 

The most astonishing manifestation of the goodness of God 
is, however, made to us in the remedial dispensation. We are 
taught in the Holy Scriptures that our whole race is in rebellion 
against this holy and most merciful God, and that, had justice 
awarded to us the demerit of our sins, we must have been 
consigned to eternal banishment from his presence. The 
thoughts of our hearts were evil continually. We did not like 
to retain Grod in our knowledge, but said unto him. Depart from 
us, for we desire not a knowledge of thy ways. He had but 
to leave us to our own choices, and our everlasting dwelling 
must have been' with the angels that kept not their first estate, 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever. But 
even here the tender mercy of our Father did not abandon us. 
When all the conditions of our first probation had been vio- 
lated, he provided for us a second probation, established upon 
better promises. He accepted a propitiation for our ofiences, 
and offered again to receive us to his favor. " Grod so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
Jesus Christ, having obtained eternal redemption for us, is now 
exalted a Prince and a Savior to grant repentance unto Israel 
and remission of sins. And now the God and Father of all is 
beseeching us, by every sentiment of duty and gratitude, to be 
reconciled to him. In every form of language, and by every 
affecting similitude, he.assures us that he is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Though we have wandered far off into a strange land, 
the eye of our Father in heaven is still bent upon us in com- 
passion. From time to time, his invitations to return fall upon 
our ear through the ministrations of his Spirit ; and if he dis- 
cover within us the feeblest emotion of penitence, he cultivates 
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and strengthens it ; and, as soon as we form the resoluticm, I 
will arise and go to my Father, — while we are yet a great way 
off, he hastens to receive us with the joyful welcome — " This my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found.'^ 

Such are some of the conceptions which right reason, as 
well as revealed religion, present to us of tlie character of 
God. Every man must, I think, at once perceive that his 
moral nature could worship no oiher being ivithout doing 
violence to itself. And yet more : as soon as we become 
acquainted with the existence and attributes of such a God, we 
'become immediately conscious that it is our highest duty to 
love, to obey, and adore him. The capacity for such com- 
/nunion with God allies us to his moral nature. Destitute of it, 
we should be but in a small degree distinguished from the 
brutes. 

But, if such be the character of God, an<f if we be his 
accountable creatures, that he exists must be infinitely the 
most important fact that can come within the range of oiur 
knowledge. If he is the universal, all-sufiicient, and inde- 
pendent cAuse, upon him by necessity depend all tliat we now 
enjoy, and all that in the future we can hope for. If he is 
every where present, beholding the evil and the good, and has 
known our thought afar off, our whole history, as it essentially 
is, is perfectly spread out before his omniscient eye. If he be 
not only the omniscient but the impartial Judge, in whose sight 
the wicked cannot stand, we must at his hand receive the due 
reward of all our deeds, meted out by unspotted holiness. If 
he is all goodness, we are bound to render to him a tribute of 
gratitude as ceaseless as the stream of his beneficence ; and 
the failure to do this is sin. If we must soon come into the 
unveiled presence of the Lord God Almighty, we can never 
behold him in peace unless pur moral natures are in harmony 
with his. If he have so loved us as to give his well-beloved 
Son for our offences, and we have refused his ofier of eternal 
life, there remaineth no other sacrifice for sin, and we must 
meet our Father in heaven guilty of having treated with con- 
tempt the message of redeeming love. 

3 
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From these consideratkHis h w, I lliiiik, evident tint te 
existence of €rod, and specially of such a Gvod as die Scrip- 
ttunes reveal, is by far the most praetieal trath ci which we 
can possibly c(»]ceive. It is most intimately related to every 
action which we perform, every emotioii in which we indulge, 
and every motive by which we are governed (hroa|^ioat oor 
whole existence. We cannot conceive of a situatioa in which 
it is possible for us to exist wh^e this troth ou^ not to exert 
an unlimited control over our c<Hiduct It is the foundation <^ 
all that we hope fcfr and of all that we dread. Were all oth^ 
truth abolished, let this only remain, and the foundations of die 
moral univeise would continue unmoved. Were every odier 
being annihilated, let God and our individual selves <»ly 
exist, and no essential sotnrce of our happiness would be dried 
up. Were • the existence of Grod to cease, all other things, 
were it possible* remaining, diis universe would become a helL 
Hence you see that religion is not only a reasonable, but that 
it is infinitely die most reasonable, exercise of the powers of 
an immortal soul. ^ other oUigations are finite ; diey bmd 
us to duties of time, and place, and circumstances ; this duty 
binds us always and every where, and the results that issue 
from it transcend all finite conception. 

What, dien, must be the condition of the man who believes 
in the existence of such a Grod, and yet sufifers not this bdief 
to exert any practical influence upon his conduct ? He believes 
that he is dependent, and God all-powerful, and he acts as 
thou^ God were powerless, and himself omnipotent He 
believes himself to be ignorant, and God omniscient ; he ads 
as diough he were all-wise, imd Grod incapable of knowledge. 
He bel^ves that God belields the kanost recesses of every 
spirit ; and yet he acts as though be could conceal ev^i the 
deeds of noonday from his all-se^ng observation. He be- 
lieves that God is a being of all-consuming holiness ; and he 
acts as though the Eternal might be made his coadjutor ia 
wickedness. He believes that every seci^ tlnng will be 
brou^t into judgment, and that the consequences of every sia 
are solemn beyond the reach of finite conceptioB; and yet be 
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laboxs assi^ously to treasure up wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. He 
believes hioiself under infinite obligations to reverence and 
love his Fathet who is in heaven ; and yet he says to the Most 
High, Depart from me ; I desire not a knowled^ of thy ways. 
He knows that the pleasures of sin are unsatisfactory and 
degrading, polluted and polluting; and yet, for the most 
insignificant of them all, he barters away the precious hope 
of glory, honor, and immortality. I ask, then. What folly can 
he compared with the folly of him who believes that all this is 
true, and then acts as though all of it were false ? Language 
has no epithet which can adequately designate the madness of 
him who affirms the existence of the Deity, and yet lives 
without Grod in the world. 

But now, turning from this general view of the subject, 
allow me to bring it at once to a personal application. Are 
there not among us this afternoon many young men whose 
lives have presented a practical illustratioa of this very folly ? 
You all believe in the exi8te;Dce of Grod precisely as I have 
endeavored to set it before you. It is a belief from which you 
cannot escape, for it is interwoven with your intellectual and 
moral nature. In the moment of sinful excitement, tormented 
by the struggle between your passions and your conscience, 
you may wish there were no God ; but it is not in your power 
to believe it You know that, if God exists, his attributes are 
such as I have attempted to indicate ; and yet I fear that many 
of you are living the life of the practical atheist 

While, however, I say this, I do not think harshly of you. 
Far be it from me to accuse you either wrongfully or unkindly. 
That we may bring this subject to a definite issue, let me 
suggest a few inquiries which every one may answer for 
himself in the solitude of his own bosom. Every one may 
thus decide the question whether the sin of practical atheism 
does not lie upon his conscience. 

It will be remembered that I address you as believers in the 
existeiioe and attributes of God, and the sQlemn consequences 
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which result from this infinitely important ^th. I would then 
inquire, Is there not in this assembly one, at least, who fi«- 
quently passes days, and weeks, and mcmths, without ever 
devoutly thinking of his God and his Redeemer; nay, by 
whose lips the name of Grod is never pronounced, unless it be 
to point a Jest or give emphasis to an assertion ? This young 
man surely is a practical atheist Is there not another, who, at 
the tranfflent solicitation of passion, or even from the dread d 
being considered precise, will do, and who is forming the habit oi 
doing, that which he knows the eternal Grod to have forbidden? 
This young man is a practical atheist Is there not one who left 
the home of his parents rich in all the instructions which piety 
could impart, and resolved that, in the new circumstances in 
which he was to be placed, he would seek first of all the fiivor 
of God, who is already living in the daily neglect of his soul^s 
salvation, and on whom every religious truth is rapidly losing 
its wonted efiect ? This young man is a practical atheist Is 
there not another, who professes himself a disciple of Christ, 
who has felt the powers of the world to come, and been, as he 
supposed, a partaker of the Holy Ghost, who has long since 
foi^otten to bow the knee in prayer, who seeks neither the 
blessing of God upon his labors nor the pardon of God for his 
transgressions, who is fast forgetting his religious impressions 
and becoming recreant to his most solemn vows ? This young ^ 
man is a practical atheist In a word, whoever there may be 
among us, who is living without respect to his obligations to his 
Creator and Redeemer, who is not, by patient continuance in 
welUoing, seeking for glory, honor, and immortality, what^ 
ever be his profession, he is a practical atheist. 

Whence has arisen this atheism in the intelligent, responsi- 
ble, and highly-favored creatures of God ? How is it that 
thinking beings should deny the existence of their Maker, and 
that immortal and accountable spirits, convinced of the reality 
of his existence and attributes, should act as though these 
truths were a fiction of the imagination ? To this question I 
think but one answer can be given, and it is found in the 
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words of the apoetle I^aul — Because they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over. It is 
hecause we do not love the moral attributes of God that we 
firsit refuse submission to his authority, and then either deny 
his existence or say unto him. Depart from us, for we desire 
not a knowledge of thy ways. Thus, as in other cases, we 
yield obedience to our passions rather than to our reason and 
our conscience, and testify to the truth of the assertion of holy 
writ — The carnal mind is enmity against God. Is not this true 
of every one of us who is living without Grod in the world ? 
Would you not think of God if you loved him ? Would you 
not obey him if you loved him ? Betire within your own 
bosoms, and let each one decide for himself whether these 
things be so. 

And, if this be so, whither, I pray you, doth it tend, and 
what must be the end thereof? When you put aside this 
tabernacle of flesh, how will you stand before Grod, with the 
temper of fixed enmity to his character unchangeably inter- 
woven with your spiritual nature ? What means do you pos- 
sess for carrying on this warfare? Can you contend with 
omnipotence ? Can you deceive omniscience ? Can you sus- 
tain yourself under the frown of all-consuming holiness ? Do 
you not perceive that enmity with Grod involves within itself 
the essential elements of unutterable woe ? 

What, then, remains for us but eternal death, unless our 
spiritual nature be transformed from enmity to love ? Ye must 
be bom again, is the dictate of reason as well as revelation. 
We are thus shut up unto the faith. We are, however, still in 
a state of probation. God, in the gospel of his Son, is offer- 
ing to us reconciliation. I will, saith he, take from you the 
heart of stone, and give you a heart of flesh. To him, tlien, 
let lis all approach in the temper of humble penitence and 
filial affection. Great as are our offences, our Father who is 
in heaven does not desire our destruction. He is not willing 
that one of us should perish. He has exalted his well-beloved 
Son as a Prince and a Savior to grant to every one of us 

3» 
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repentance and remissicni of sins. Pardon and eternal life are 
freely o^red to us in the gospel. Look unto me, saith the 
Lord, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I am Crod, 
and there is none else. Let us, then, heaiken to his merciful 
invitation, and let us do it now. Why should we continue to 
grieve him by our rebellion.' Why should we harden our 
hearts against all the entreaties of redeeming love ? Let us, 
then, now give to him our hearts, for now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation. 



THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MAN. 

LOVE TO GOD. 



" For all hatb sinned, and comb shobt of thb olo&t op Gk)D." 

Bomam lii. 23. 

"I KNOW YOU, THAT TB BAYB NOT THB LOVB OP Gk)D IN TOXJ." 

John y. 42. 

In a preceding discourse, I had occasion to allude to the 
moral attributes of God. I then stated that reason and levela* 
tion unite in ascribing to the Deity almighty power, omniscient 
wisdom, spotless holiness, and infinite love. We cannot escape 
from the conviction that such a Being presides over the des- 
tinies of the universe, and that he is and ever must be inti- 
mately present to every one of us. 

When we speak of the attributes of God, we always conceive 
of them as ever-acting energiies, as the principles by which all 
his acts are, from necessity, governed. When we speak of his 
almighty power, we mean that he is ever acting, and when we 
speak of his omniscient wisdom, we mean that he is alwa3n9 
directing. And, more than this, when we conceive of his 
moral perfections, we always suppose that his power and wis- 
dom are governed by justice, and holiness, and love ; that he 
is every where throughout the universe, rewarding virtue and 
punishing vice, and that he must, from the necessity of his 
nature, continue to do so forever. Thus the very concep- 
tion of the character of the Deity involves the conception of 
an all-wise, all-powerfiil, and all-holy government, to which 
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every moral creature is, from the conditions of his being, 
responsible. 

If we be the moral creatures of God, it is then a matter of 
great consequence to us to ascertain the relation in which we 
stand to such a government. Are our desires in harmony with 
the laws by which we are encompassed? Is our character 
such, that, in conformity with the essential elements of his 
nature, Grod can make us happy ? We are moral, voluntary 
agents ; we can never take pleasure in any obedience, unless 
we obey from love. Do we then love the objects which God 
loves ? do we hate the things that he hates ? and, above all, 
do we love our Father in heaven, from whom comes to us 
every good and perfect gift ? In a word, it is most reasonable 
to inquire whether or not our moral nature is in harmony with 
that of the Deity, for, if it be not, we must at last be miserable. 

And these questions derive additional interest from the fact, 
that the present is with us a state of pinobation, and that it is 
the only probation which will ever be allotted to us. Every 
action is connected with consequences which attach to us for* 
ever. Every action is forming in us the habit of love or of 
enmity to our Creator. And besides, this being a state of pro- 
bation, it is also a state of change. We may here prepare 
ourselves for either happiness or misery, by the formation of a 
moral character, and we may here reform our character, if we 
find that by any means whatever it has lapsed into sin. From 
all these considerations, it will, I think, be manifest, that the 
question, Whe^ is the moral character of the hi^nan race ? is 
one of the greatest practical importance. Each one of us is an 
individual of that race, and is distinctly marked with the essen* 
ttal moral lineamttats by which it is distinguished. Let us, 
then, candidly, and yet solemnly, inquire, what is the truth on 
this subject 

In considering the moral character of man, it is miportant to 
remark, in the first place, that there are two classes of beings 
to whom we stand in moral relations. These are our fellow- 
men and our Creator. It cannot &r a moment be doubted 
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that, in respect to both of these, we are under obligations to 
some cQurses of conduct in preference to others. Every one 
knows the difference between justice and injustice, truth and 
falsehood, gratitude and ingratitude in our dealings with our fel« 
low-men ; and that we are morally obliged to cherish the one class 
of afiections and to eradicate the other. It is yet more evident 
that we must be under obligations greater than we can con- 
ceive, to exercise suitable affections towards our Father in 
heaven. If this be so, it will follow by necessity, that our moral 
character is to be determined by the manner in which these 
obligations are fulfilled. He who fulfils them is deserving of 
praise. He who fails to fulfil them is deserving of blame ; 
how much more, he who cherishes moral dispositions to which 
they are directly opposed ! 

In order, then, to ascertain the moral character of man, it is 
essential to ascertain what are the moral dispoeitions which arc 
required of him by his Creator. This is readily learned firom 
the volume of inspiration. The moral law, under which we ars 
created, is expressed in these words: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
To this rule, as soon as it is conceived, our conscience responds. 
Our whole moral nature bears testimony to its rectitude. No 
one can either pretend that it is unjust, or ofier any other as a 
substitute for it, without involving himself in absurdity. This 
rule, then, being once admitted, we are provided with a criterion 
by which the moral character of man may be estimated. If it 
be found that men do love Grod with all their hearts, and their 
neighbor as themselves, then is th^ir moral character perfect, 
and they may justiy claim the reward of innocence. If, on the 
contrary, it be found that these affections are either imperfect 
or absolutely wanting, then must we abandon all pretensions 
to innocence, and we are exposed to the desert of wrong-doing. 

It would be easy, in examining this subject, to spread before 
you the opinions of men, in all ages, who have reflected upon 
the moral character of our race. I might multiply quotations 
without number, from poets, satirists, and philosophers, to 
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whose deciflaoDB, in all that coDceroa human nature, we are 
accustomed to yield the profoundest deference. These all 
umte In affirming that man is, in a great degree, ignorant of 
his duty, hoth to Gcd and man ; and that, when his duty is 
perceived, he is by no means inclined to perform it I might 
also refer to the' umversal cmisciousness of guilt which pervades 
our race, and ils natural consequence, the dread of futurity, 
and the fear of retribution, as evidences that our own con- 
seienees testify to the fact of our guiltiness. I might review 
the history of our race from the be^nning, and point you to 
the instances of cruelty, oppression, treachery, and impiety, 
with which evewy page is Med, as illustratioDs of the moral 
bias of our nature. I might examine the systems of law which 
have been enacted in all nations, and of which the sole object 
is to defend the weak against the unhallowed aggressions of 
the mighty. But all these must be passed by for the present. 
They may seem too general and indefinite for the purposes of 
eonvicticML, and moreover they all fail to teach us the origin 
bom which aU these evils emanate. Let us, then, turn from 
these human authorities, and inquire for the teachings of the 
Scriptures upon this subject If God himself has revealed to 
us the mcHral cliaracter of man, we have the means of arriving 
at the truth with absolute certainty. 

In appealing to the Scriptures in order to ascertain the moral 
character of man, you will, I trust, believe me, when I say, that 
I have no desire to teach you the doctrine of any particular 
sect We de^re to teach not what the sects have inculcated, 
but what the Bible reveals. Nor shall I attempt to illustrate or 
confirm the views of any class of theologians ; this they are 
abundantly able to do for themselves. The Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are our ultimate and only authority in 
all questions touching our moral relations tp God. If we can 
ascertain what they teach us, we shall arrive at pure truth. If 
we. present to you the dogmas of men, we shall at best set 
before you the truth, commingled wilb the results of human 
in&rmity and error* 
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Nor have I the least design to defend the tetniB used by 
many writers on this subject We desire to deal not with 
mtmes, but with things ; not with words, but with matters of 
fact It has, sometimes, for instance, been the custom to 
designate the moral corruption of man by the term ^^ total 
depravity.^ Definitions, I know, may be ^ven of this phrase 
which would render it not inconsistent with what I suppose to 
be the revealed truth; still I think that this truth might be 
expressed by more fitly ohosen words. When we modify an 
adjective by the epithet ^^ total,^^ we mean, I think, to d^lare 
that the quality pervades the subject without admixture or alle* 
viation. That thing is not totally black which presents any inter- 
mingling of colors. If d^[»raved mean sinful, totcHlg deprceoBd 
would seem to mean sinful in such a sense as to exclude the 
existence of virtue. Now, I do not perceive that such a 
character is ascribed to man in the Scriptures. If, on the 
other hand, this expression indicates that though there may be 
virtue in human adtion irrespective of divine grace, yet that in 
n6 case it fulfils tlie conditions of the laws of €rod, this may 
be true, but the truth might, as I think, be expressed by more 
appropriate terms. 

Ruined and helpt^ss as the moral condition of man is repre- 
sented to be in the Scriptures, they do not assert that there is 
in his nature none of ^e dements of goodness. So far as 
we can discover, they nowhere assert that filial or parental 
afTecfion, patriotism, generosity, or benevolence, are either 
vicious, or to be classed with the instinctive and therefore 
morally neutral impulses of brutes. The principles of etiiics 
would teach us that such a view was erroneous. The inten- 
tional fulfilment of a moral oMigation must, as it seems to me, 
be virtue^. It may not be as virtuous as it ought to be. It 
may be wanting in some of "the dements necessary to a per- 
fect moral action, and, liierefore, it may come short of the 
praise of God. So far, however, as ft is the intentional 
fttlfflment of a morsd obligation, it is virtuous, and I think thatall 
men correetiv honor it as such, lliere are surely gradati<»]8 
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in moral dnracter irreqwdnre of Ibe tnonlbniiiiig JnHnencw 
of the grace of God. When the young ruler came to iiMjuire 
of CbnA, there was much that was wanting to render him 
acceptable to God ; jet the Savior looked upon him and knred 
him. Our Lord deaii j beheld in him a character rery differ- 
ent from that of the sciibes and Pharisees idio sunuuuded 
him. 

Let OS, dien, while we attempt to eiamine diis subject, 
^ideaTQr to cast aade our prejudices, and inquire far the sim- 
ple truth. Let us deal with fects, instead c€ words. On the 
one hand, let not our natural indiqranti(n to find oursehres in 
the wrong render us blind to our real condition ; and, on the 
other hand, let not our adherence to preoonceiyed opimons 
lead us to deny what is obvious to our own observaticxi. It 
becomes us to allow to human nature all that it can reasonably 
claim, and, at the same time, to state ibe hds concerning it 
precisely as they exist No benefit can ever arise finom ad- 
herence to error, under what guise soever it may be OMicealed. 

I have already remarked that the standard by whidi the 
moral character of roan is to be judged is the law. Thou shah 
love the Lord thy €rod with all thy heart, and thy neig^ibor as 
thyself. He who obeys this rule is iimocent ; his moral char- 
acter is perfect ; be will receive praise finmi God. He who 
fails to obey it is imperfect, sinful, and is shut out firom all 
claim to justification on the ground of the law. We shall 
proceed, on this occasoo, toexandne the declarations of revela- 
tion respecting the character of man, in view of the first part of 
the precept, Thou sbalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 

From the multitude of passages that mig^ be offered to 
illustrate this subfect, I have chosen the two which form the 
text of tbis discourse, as among the most definite and explicit 
The apostle declares that all men, the whole human race, 
have fflnned ; and, if we examine the context, we shall see 
that he means also to affirm they are sinners. He adds, as a 
consequence of this, they have C4fme short of the g^ory of God. 
^ Glory,^ in this place, means ^* praise,^* the praise of well- 
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doing. "To come short of" is to fail of obtaining. The 
text, then, asserts that all men, by sinning, have failed to ob- 
tain the divine favor. The truth therefore, revealed, is this : God 
has given us a perfect rule of conduct ; we have not obeyed 
it, and hence we have lost all claim to his approbation. That 
this is his meaning is evident from the conclusion which he 
draws from these premises ; " therefore, by the deeds of the 
law can no flesh be justified." 

The words of our Savior also affirm distinctly what is our 
moral character in respect to our obligations to Grod. " I know 
you," said he, " that ye have not the love of God in you." That 
this assertion was not intended to refer exclusively to his imme- 
diate hearers, but that it was universally true, is evident from his 
declaration on another occasion. " This is the condemnation," 
sfidd he, " that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are evil." 

In attempting to illustrate this doctrine, I remark, first, that 
the Scriptures always proceed upon the admission that the 
great moral relation of man — that which involves and infinitely 
transcends every other — is his relation to his Creator. In com- 
parison with this, every other dwindles into insignificance. All 
others, in comparison with it, are as finite to infinite, as time to 
eternity. The love of God throughout the moral universe is 
the alpha and omega, the beginning and the end, of all essen- 
tial and permanient goodness. The presence or the absence 
of this attribute constitutes the difference in this world between 
the saint and the sinner, and in the unseen world that between 
an angel and a demon. All ot^er relations change, and the 
obligations and duties thence arising change with them ; this 
relation alone is changeless and immutable a^ the throne of the 
eternal. God cannot be otherwise than he is, and hence the 
duty to love h: ti supremely must be unalterable. From this 
afifection all essential goodness, throughout the universe, ema- 
nates, and by this alone is it sustained and invigorated. This 
alone would create universal love; withdraw it, and every 
passion would tend to universal hatred. Without it, the 

4 
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creature is fkllen/shut out from the companionship of the holy, 
delivered over to the blindness of his own ignorance and the 
turbulence of his unrestrained desires. Like the principle of 
gravitation in the material world, while it exists in its native 
energy, the mightiest planet in its remotest orbit performs widi 
oherring rectitude its appointed revolution, whilst the veriest 
mote that floats in the sunbeam finds unbidden its appropriate 
place. Abolish it, and suns, and stars, and planets, would rush 
in wild confusion through the abyss; and though here and 
there a crystal or a gem mi^t for k while retain its feir pro- 
portions, yet all things would be rapidly drumbling into void 
cuid formless chaos. 

Now, the Bible charges it upon man, with the most emphatic 
precision, that of this element — the supreme love to God — he is 
utterly and entirely destitute. The messages of the piojphetB 
to the Jews repeated in every form this appalling announce- 
ment " Tliey say unto God," saith Job, " Depart from us, for 
we de^re not the knowledge of thy ways." " A son honoreth his 
father, and a servant liis rhaster ; if, then, I be a father, where 
is my honor ? and if I be a master, where is my fear? saith the 
Lord of hosts." Lest, however, it should be said that these 
expressions ai^e the figurative language of poetry, our Lord, in 
the words of the text, in terms that cannot be misunderetood, 
declares, with an emphasis that cannot be mistaken, "I know 
you, that ye have Hot the love of God in you." 

Here, however, a distinction may be taken. It is not chargisd 
upon man, that he may liot love his own conceptions of the 
Deity. It is not said that a Greek or Roman might not have 
loved the fabulous creations of his own mythology, if their 
attributes were itx harmony with the teiidencies of his oWn 
corrupted n&ture. The text *Mmply affirms of both Jew arid 
Gentile, that they h&d no love for the holy God whom the 
Messiah came riiore perfectly to reveal. Nor would the 
Scriptures deny that we, at the present day, mig^t'love the 
natural attributes of the true God. We may admire a poetical 
conception of the Creator, as the Author of all that & sublime 
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and beautiful, the Grod of sunshine and of storms, of spring- 
time and of autumn, ^^ who bringeth forth Mazzaroth in his sea- 
sons, and guideth Arcturus and his sons,^' while we have no one 
proper af^tion towards the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Our Lord addresses us not as tasteful but as moral 
creatures ; not as admirers of the beautiful, but as responsible 
agents, every one of whom must give account of himself imto 
Gfod. It is with reference to the moral attributes of the Most 
High, his spodess holiness, his unchanging truth, his boundless 
love, and his paternal goodness, that our Savior speaks, when 
he declares, ^^ I know you, that ye have not the love of Gk>d 
in you." 

fL But the Scriptures go further than this. It is evident that, 
under the present constitution, it is the will of our Creator 
that we should derive happiness from a great variety of exter- 
nal objects. Things sensual, social, and moral, things of time 
and of eternity, are designed to furnish for us sources of pleas- 
ure as weU as impulses to action. So long as these were on- 
joyed within proper limits, and in due subordination to the will 
of the Creator, the happiness of man was perfect and his virtue 
untarnished. The love of Grod was the all-controlling principle 
of his action, and to this afifection every other rendered homage. 
But when the love of God was banished from his bosom, the love 
of some created object immediately occupied its place. The re- 
straining powers of his moral afi^tion being removed, his aJSec- 
tions were surrendered to the things that perish. Hence we be- 
came sensual, carnal, having not the spirit. We obey the desires 
of the flesh, without regard to the will of God. We seek the pres- 
ent, regardless of the future. We ask, ^^ Who will show us any 
good ? " instead of asking what is right and well-pleasing to our 
Father who is in heaven. Thus was it in the garden of £den. 
God had said of the tree of knowledge, " Thou shalt not eat of it 
nor touch it" But when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did 
eat^' (( Thus saith the Lord by the prophet Jeremiah, Be aston- 
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ished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid ; be very 
desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have committed two 
great eyils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and have hewn them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
which can hold no.water.*^ 

Hence, as man obeys his appetites in the place of Grod, the 
Bible charges upon us universal sinfulness. We are told not 
only that the love of Grod is not in us, but that we practically 
disobey him. ^^ When Grod looked down upon the children of 
men to see if there were any that did good; they had all gone out 
of the way, they had all together become sinM.^^ The aposde 
Paul, in treating upon this subject, declares concerning Jew and 
Grentile, — that is, the whole human raqe, — ^^ There is none 
righteous, no not one, there is none that understandeth, there 
is none that seeketh after Grod, there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one.^^ After stating in detail the various forms of this 
sinfulness, he concludes as follows : ^^ Now we know that what- 
soever the law saith, it saith to those that are under the law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before GJod." The love of Grod being withdrawn, no 
action can proceed from this motive, but all must proceed from 
motives sensual and earthly. G^, if we act from higher and 
more worthy, as, for instance, from social motives, or the 
dictates of moral obligation to man, the love of Grod being 
absent, we are shut out from conununion with the Holy Ghie, 
and come short of the praise of Grod. 

3. Let us proceed to another consideration. While this 
change has taken place in man, the law of Grod has remained 
imaltered. The command, holy, and just, and good, continues 
as at the beginning : ^^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart.'' Man has fixed his afiections on the creature, instead 
of the Creator, and finds his only happiness in enjoyments 
which God has forbidden. The creature is thus placed in 
direct opposition to the Creator, and hence there arises in his 
bosom a dislike to Grod and the government of God. Man 
does not love the divine omniscience, because it looks into the 
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secret recesses of his heart He does not love the divine hdi- 
ness, because it is opposed to the courses which he chooses to 
pursue. He does not love the divine justice, because it will 
assuredly recon^nse to every man the due reward of aU his 
deeds. He does not love the divine gpodness, because it will 
make only the holy, obedient, and pemtent happy. We can 
easily conceive what must be the result of so universal an 
opposition — an opposition that encompasses us every where 
and at all times, and which must reveal itself withput a cover- 
ing in the world of truth, to which we are tending. 

This result must be hostility. We cannot but dislike a 
povrer which is every where thwarting our plans and uttering 
its solemn rebuke at the moment when we are revelling in oaf 
choicest gratifications. Hence the Scriptures charge upon us 
not only dislike, but even enmity to God. Our first par^its 
fled firom the presence of Grod, to hide themselves woaoog the 
trees of the ^rden. The apostle Paul declares that men do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, and that so intense 
IS this dislike, that they shut out the idea of the true God, by 
substituting in his place the most degrading object of idolatry. 
*^ Professing themselves to be wise, they became £6ols, and 
changed the glorious and incorruptible God into ^ image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fi>ur-footed beasts, 
and creeping things.^' Thus also saith he in another place, 
^^ The carnal mind is enmity a^unst Grod, for it is not sulg^ 
to the law of Grod, neither indeed can be ; '^ ^lat is, so long as a 
man is carnal, determined to derive his happiness fircon sources 
forbidden by his Creator, he must finoan necessity be at enmity 
with God. Nor is this all. The Scriptures teach us that this 
enmity is capable of resisting the strongest conviction of the 
understanding. Thus saith the Savior : ^^ Light has come into 
the world, and men have loved dai^oess rather than light, 
because their deeds are eviL'^ Nay, more, this epmity is un- 
affected by the longest experience of the gpodness of Grod. 
^* Pe^isest thou the riches of his gpodness, and fcn^be^rance, 
and l(»ig-6u&ring ; not knowing that A^ gffodnes» of God 
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leadeth thee to repentance ? " But, above all, the inflexible 
nature of this hostility has been illustrated in the reception 
which has been given to the message of mercy by Jesus Christ. 
In the gospel, God draws near; beseeching us to be reconciled 
to him ; but his offer is universally rejected. Men, with one 
consent, begin to make excuse. They deliberately choose to 
remain at enmity with him, rather than to confess their sins, 
renounce their idols, and be received as his children, through 
faith in his well-beloved Son. 

Here, however, let it be observed, I do not assert that this 
enmity against Grod is a sentiment of which either you or other 
men are of necessity conscious. You may, on the contrary, 
be shocked when you hear that the Scriptures charge such a 
degree of wickedness upon us. You will then naturally ask, 
" How can this enmity exist without manifesting itself to our 
consciousness ? " The answer, I think, is obvious. We cherish 
affections directly opposed to the law, and at variance with the 
character of Grod ; but we have learned so habitually to banish 
the thought of God from our minds, that the hostility which 
really exists does not become a matter of reflection. We 
shut out the light, and choose to abide in darkness, and are 
at ease ; but this by no means proves that we shall remain at 
ease when the light of day shall burst upon our sin-distempered 
vision. The Scriptures, when treating on this subject, always 
speak of our moral condition as it actually is, and as it must of 
necessity manifest itself, whenever the proper opportunity shall 
arrive. We cherish feelings directly at variance with the holy 
government of God ; but he reveals himself to us at present, not 
as a God doing justice, but as a God desiring to be reconciled. 
He is long suffering, and not willing that any should perish. 
He is striving by his goodness to lead us to repentance. But 
this cannot continue always. He must render to every man 
according to his deeds. When the veil of flesh shall be re- 
moved, the full blaze of all his perfections must burst upon us» 
and then must the opposition of our character to his reveal 
itself in all its intensity. 
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Once more, and I have done. The Scriptures teach us that, 
by steadfast continuance in sin, we are forming for ourselves a* 
fixed and unalterable character. It is the law of habit, that, 
whether we will or will not, the frequent repetition of an act 
produces upon us a permanent effect, creates a stronger and 
stronger tendency to this act, and renders a change of charac- 
ter more and more difficult, and, at last, practically impossible. 
Such is the effect of the indulgence in sin. That it should be 
so is according to all the analogies of our probationary state. 
That this effect has been produced upon us, every one may 
learn from his own experience. 

I might easily refer to various passages of Scripture in which 
this truth is clearly set forth. Thus saith the prophet, '^ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
Then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil.^^ 
This whole subject is, however, set forth by the apostle Paul in 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, with a graph- 
ic power, which leaves no room for misconception. He had 
before shown that we are all sinners, and hence under con- 
demnation for our past ofiences. He here teaches that, by 
sin, our moral nature is so disordered, that we are moreover 
helpless in our iniquity. In illustrating this truth, he uses the 
first person, for the purpose of designating the universal con- 
dition of man. " We know," saith he, " tliat the law is spiritual ; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do I allow 
not, for what I would, that I do not, but what I hate, that I do. 
I find, then, a law that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. I delight in the law of God after the inward man ; 
but I find another law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing ihe into captivity to the law of sin 
in my members. O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? " In such language as 
this does he describe the internal warfare between the con- 
science and the passions, and the constant failure of man to 
live in obedience to tlie law which he acknowledges to be 
right. Such, then, is the condition in which we find ourselves 
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after the Imbit of sin haa been formed. We are not only 
guilty, but helplessly guilty. Hence, by the deed^ of the law 
can no man be justified. 

We learn from this discussion what is briefly the charge 
which the Scriptures bring against man, so far as his moral 
relations to God are concerned. They declare that he is 
destitute of love to jGrod ; that his afiectipns are given to things 
which Grod has forbidden, or in degreetsf that he has forbidden ; 
hence, that thei^ has^ariggii in the bosom of man a sentiment 
of hostility to his Maker ; and lastly, that, by a course of cease,- 
less transgression, this hostility has become the fixed habit of 
his soul. If such be the facts, yre must perceive that every 
act of man musjt comiQ short of the praise of God. God de- 
mands and deserves our supreme aiQTection. Every one of our 
actions is destitute of this element ; nay, more, it acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of the pas sions to the co nscien ce, and of 
the cresilure to the Qreg^r. Thus saith the text, '^ All have 
sinned and come short of the prsise of God.'' 

If this he SQ, we mi^t ]be aware th^t we can present no claim 
of ipnocence, m the ground that thjsre yet may be discovered 
some traces of virtue in laai^ when his relations tjo his fellows 
alone are concerned. That such virtues jdp exist in differpnt 
degrees among us, is npt denied. The Scriptures do not deny 
it. But this admissioQ in no way invalidates the truth of the 
doctrine in question. The charge in the text jbas respect to 
our relations to Goid. But it would be easy to show that as 
our duty to God is involved in eyery action of our lives, the 
action, how right soever in Qtlie^r respects, yet wanting in this 
essential element, i§ eminently fauUy. No one of us can 
therefore cc^dude that his life is right in the sight of God on 
account of the existence in his character of much that is loyely, 
and excellent, and of good i^epor^, in hi# refation^ to his &lIow- 
men. 

Again : No one of us iff warrai^d i^ th^ belief that he loves 
God because he is not con^ieious pf the s^entinjie^ of hostili^ 
towards him. Our Father m heaven is n.ot satisfied with tbii9 
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negative moml condition, were such a condition possible, in 
his children here on earth. His command, the obedience to 
which is essential to our happiness both here and hereafter, is, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy Grod with all thy heart ; " and this 
command cannot surely be obeyed by merely refraining from 
hating him. But can we be convinced that we are entitled to 
the praise of even this negative virtue ? Is it not the fact that 
we have no consciousness of hostility to God because we really 
think nothing about him ? " The wicked," saith the Psalmist, 
^' through the pride of his countenance, will not seek afler 
God ; God is not in all his thoughts." We cannot indulge in 
hostility to a nonentity ; £uid what is not in all our thoughts 
is truly a nonentity to us. But if we could conceive of the 
character of God as it really exists, and behold him scru- 
tinizing every thought, registering every word, and observing 
every action, bringing every secret thing into judgment, and 
justly ofiended at every thing unholy, is it at all certain that 
we would not instantly feel that Grod and ourselves were at 
irreconcilable variance ? 

But we shall all very soon behold God as he actually is. 
When we lay aside this earthly tabernacle, our spirits will be 
at once in the presence of the ommpresent Spirit. Then we 
ourselves, as well as all things around us, will appear as they 
are. What then must be our condition, if we find oureelves 
destitute of love, to God, hostile to all his perfections, and by 
our own act fixed in this condition forever.^ God is immu- 
table. We have hardened ourselves in unchangeable oppo- 
sition to his character and law. What result can possibly 
ensue but eternal banishment from his presence ? And who 
could be so appropriate associates for us as those whose moral 
feelings harmonize with our own ? Our own consciences must 
approve of the sentence by which we are consigned to the 
dwelling-place of those who kept not their first estate. What 
can we say when he shall punish us ? 

If these things be so, I am sure that every one of us must 
be convinced of the necessity of a radical moral change in the 
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character of man before he can meet God and be at peace. 
Reason reechoes the saying of the Messjah— >-^> Unless a man 
be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.'' Whatever, 
then, may be our hopes, unleasi we have been renewed in the 
spirit of our mind, we are stLU enemjies to God by wicked 
works. Are we willing to cherish this enmity, and reap its 
results forever? No one would dare to choose for himself 
such a doom. Let us, then, escape it by penitence and &ith 
now, while change is possible. Penitence, even were it possi- 
ble beyond the grave, would there avail us nothing. ^^Let, 
then, the wicked forsake his way, and the imrighteous man his 
thoughts, and turn unto the Lord, for he will have mercy upon 
him, and unto our God, for he will abundantly pardon.'' 



THI: MORAL CHARICTEU OF MAN. 

LOVE- TO GOD. 



'*BVlKN AS ^nitfr di1> tro^ likb to to^jlvx ^r6t nr treih kitowl^edob, 

€K>D QAYB T93iM OT^b tO ▲ lUIP&^BATB ]fl)n>." 

jRofiMfw i. 28. 

In ilie pr^eding iiSscourse, I attemjpted to exhibit the 
teaclnng o£ the Scriptures in r^j^edt to the moral character 
of man. I eiippoee thiat the Bible charges us with being desti- 
tute bf love to God, alienated in our afibctions from him, and 
enemieis to'hiin by wicked works ; it also d^lares that we are 
steadily pursuing a course which mudt tender these moral dis- 
positions iixed and utfaltei^ble so l<»ig as we exist I propose, 
on the present occasion, tb -pursue fhiis subject somewhat 
further, and to show that Hkese declara:tions of the word of €rod 
are perfectly in accordance with the factis thiat have been dis- 
closed in the Instory of btrir race. 

That iiiah at first was created in his present moral condititm 
ha;s not geherally been deemed probable. It iseemis scarcely 
credible that a holy and most m erciftd Ood would have made 
originally a creature, and specially a ipiobati6nary creature, 
with such a proneileiss to evil &s m^ '^tis& every whtere dis- 
played. Hence the opinion '"fiwrt there 'has come over our 
race "some great moral change, has been almost universal. 
The classical mythology represented the progenitors of our 
race as guileless, . virtuous, and pious, the inhabitants of a 
world where ^e curse came not, but ivh^re vll thiii^ minis- 
tered ^ ^tlfeir happiness. Mian, howel^r, fl66n MtegeHeiated. 
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The golden age gave place to the age of hrass, and this in 
turn to the age of inm ; thorns and thisdes mocked the labors 
of man, who had become a sinner ; diseases cut short his 
days ; the box of Pandora was opened, and mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe became the inheritance of our apostate race. 

This idea, thus dimly shadowed forth in heathen mythc^ogy, 
is clearly and definitely presented in the Holy Scriptures. 
They teach us that Grod created man upright, with moral 
powers holding such a relation to his sensual appetites that he 
was fully prepared to enter upon his probation with every 
prospect of success. ^^ God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him.'^ ^^ And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good." Under 
these circumstances there was nothing to restrict the intercourse 
between the Creator and man, any more than between the 
Creator and any other holy being whom he had made. 
Hence the conmiunion of heaven with earth was free and 
unrestrained. God revealed himself personally to man, made 
known to him his will, and taught him the consequences which 
must result both from obedience and disobedience. Thus we 
learn that, at the beginning, man was well instructed in the 
knowledge of the character and law of his Creator. 

But man, having been created a moral agent, in addition to 
reason and conscience, and appetites and passions, was en- 
dowed with the awful power of will. The motives for his 
conduct having been presented, he was left in absolute free- 
dom to choose between them.* But man, being in honor, 



* « 



I made him just and right. 



Sufficient to have stood, though free to fSalL 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who fisiled : 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant fidth, or love. 

Where only, what they needs must do, appeared, 

Not what they would ? What praise could they receive ? 
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abode not He chose to disobey God, led astray by the 
allurements of sense, and fell from the high dignity in which 
he had been created. Renouncing his allegiance to God, he 
became of necessity the slave of his passions. The supreme 
afiection of man having been withdrawn from God, it was 
bestowed upon the creature. Conscience was dethroned, and 
her sceptre was surrendered to appetite. Yet, though the 
just subordination of his powers among themselves was thus 
overthrown, the powers themselves remained. Neither con* 
science, nor passion, nor reason, nor taste, nor memory, nor 
will, had been annihilated. Sin neither abolished osr knowl- 
edge of God, nor our capacity for recognizing his attributes 
as they are displayed in the things that are made. Hence, 
notwithstanding his fall, man was still capable of a true con- 
ception of the character of Grod, and a clear conviction of the 
obligations by which we are bound to obey him. 

Under these conditions, the results of this early trial of our 
race were abundantly disastrous. The wickedness of man be- 
came so intolerable, that, with the exception of a single family, 
God swept away from the face of the earth its entire popula- 
tion. ^^ God saw that the wickedness of man was great upon 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Liord that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at the heart. 
And tlie Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth." Such was the character and such 
the destiny of the antediluvian fathers 9f mankind. 

After the race had been thus destroyed by the fiood, a 
second parentage was, if I may use the expression, granted to 
mankind, and granted under the most favorable circumstances. 

Wliat pleasure I from such obedience paid, 

When will and reason, (reason also is choice,) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 

Not me?" 

ParatUae Loti, Book m. 98-^110. 

5 
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Noah was a just man and perfect in his generations. And 
Noah walked with Grod. " Thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation.'^ It seems as though God had selected 
the most virtuous man on earth to be the second father of our 
race, in order that our probation might proceed with every 
prospect of success. After the catastrophe, in which the mil- 
lions of his contemporaries were swept away, God revealed 
himself to Noah, arid made to him most gracious promises of 
favor and protection. There is reason to believe that, for a 
long period after this event, mankind enjoyed a clear and ex- 
tensive kftowledge of the character and law of God ; a knowl- 
edge rendered the more impressive by the recent vindication 
of his justice. We find that the patriarchs, in their extensive 
migrations, met among different jaations the devout worshippers 
of the true God. Abraham, the father of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, paid tithes to Melchizedek, as to a person more 
pious than himself; and was afterwards rebuked by the right- 
eous kirig of Gerar for base equivocation. A similar event 
occurred in the history of the patriarch Isaac. Very distinct 
traces of a knowledge of the true God may be discovered 
among the Gentile nations at as late a period as that of the 
entrance of the Jews into the land of Canaan. None of the 
inspired prophets have spoken of the character of the Most 
High in sublimer language, or have been more fearfully im- 
pressed with the vision of his holiness, than Balaam, the mys- 
terious seer of Moab. And even at the present day, as the 
enterprise of our missionary pioneers is discovering new tribes 
of the human family, we occasionally perceive clear indications 
of traditionary knowledge, which could have descended from 
none other than an inspired source. That such is the fact in 
respect to the Karens, a people scattered throughout the jungles 
of Burmah, I fully believe. These ignorant barbarians, desti- 
tute of a priesthood, and without a written language, had 
retained among themselves a collection of moral precepts, 
wliich for purity and beauty surpass every thing that has come 
doivh to'us from the most refined nations of antiquity; and 
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which are intimately allied to the teachings of revelation itself. 
Whether, therefore, we take the Holy Scriptures or profane 
tradition for our authority, we are, I think, justified in believing 
that the race of man commenced 'the second period of its pro- 
l^on with a competent knowledge of the exist^ce, attributes, 
and moral requirements of the Creator. 

But, although this knowledge of God remained in the pos- 
session of man, his moral nature continued unchanged. His 
passions were still at war with his conscience, and in every con- 
test they came off victorious. The ever-present idea of a holy 
Grod gave energy to the moral sense, and rendered its rebukes 
more intensely painful. The man would sin in spite of his 
knowledge, and he sufiSsred e^X every transgression the pangs 
of remorse. Thus the knowledge of God became a source 
of incessant moral anguish, and it was natural that he should 
endeavor to escape from it. He did not like to retain God in 
his knowledge. God, justly indignant at the wickedness of the 
creature, gave him over to a reprobate Qiind ; that i^, he lefL 
him to bis own choices, and suffered him tp work out the 
inevitable results of his deliberate transgression. 

The manner in which these results were accomplished may, 
I think, be observed by a reference to the moral history of 
man. 

We have se^n that, as long as man yielded himself up to the 
dominion of passion, the knowledge of God must have been 
painful. But his intellectual nature demanded the acknowl- 
edgment of a first cause, while his moral nature required some 
object of veneration. A9 the idea of the true God had become 
painful, he naturally sought to satisfy these primary wants of his 
spiritual constitution by providing for himself some object of 
veneration, which might be worshipped without giving addi- 
tional powers to the stings of conscience. To accomplish this 
has been the object of mankind from the earliest ages to the 
present moment. 

The first, and perhaps the most natural, step in the path of 
moral degradation, was to deify the distinguished dead. While 
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living they had conferred benefits on man, and received the 
tribute of his grateful homage. The feelings of the human 
heart could not consign them to forgetfulness. If the dead 
existed in another state, they might there exert some power in 
behalf of the Jiving. If to this we add the 'susceptibility of 
the heart under sorrow, and the disposition to praise when 
applause can awaken no envy, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the custom of deifying deceased men would become 
extensively prevalent 

Such, I think, seems to have been the origin of the my- 
thology, both of classic and barbarian antiquity. The original 
deities of heathen idolatry were manifestly, I think, distin- 
guished monarchs or remarkable benefactors. Jupiter, the 
father of the gods, was, as we are told, bom in the Island of 
Crete, and the names of his parents are even indicated. Ceres 
was the first instructor of the human race in the arts of agri- 
culture. Vulcan was the discoverer of the uses of iron. The 
same idea may be traced throughout the Egyptian and Hindoo 
mythology. Such were the dii majores, the original deities 
which men first received to a participation in the worship due 
only to Jehovah. 

The same fact is further illustrated by the multiplication of 
demigods which succeeded this first deification. Hercules, 
Castor and Pollux, the Muses, Esculapius, Achilles, and a 
thousand others, were the dii minores^ the lesser gods, the 
offspring of a deity and a human being. This parentage 
indicates, I think, the origin of the gods themselves, since 
deified men would naturally be connected by the ordinary 
ties of passion with those from whom they sprang. Hence 
arose the universal disposition to claim consanguinity with the 
gods, until, at last, the relationship became so universal as to 
confer no title to honor. At the time of Alexander the Great, 
these notions had passed into desuetude, and his claims of 
descent from Jupiter were laughed at by his contemporaries. 

Here, however, I think it important to remark, tHat these 
deities were not originally introduced as substitutes for the true 
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God. They were merely intercessors, mediators, who might 
influence the supreme Divinity to be favorable to us. Some- 
thiag approaching nearer to the frailty of humanity seemed a 
more desirable object of worship than the holy God himself. 
Soon, however, this preference gradually excluded God from 
the conception of man, and the deified hero, at first only an 
intercessor, was at length worshipped in the place of the 
supreme Divinity. Still the original conception was not com- 
pletely blotted out, and hence we observe that Jupiter and all 
the gods were governed by an invisible and overruling fate, to 
which they were obliged to yield unquestioning obedience. 
This tendency may, I think, bc distinctly observed in all the 
phases of idolatry. 

This was the first step in human degradation ; it was, how- 
ever, a descent from heaven to the abyss. It was exchanging 
the Creator for the creature. It was taking from the object 
of worship all that was peculiar to the Deity, and all that gave 
to our conception of him legitimate authority over the con- 
science. It was removing the incorruptible God from the 
throne of the universe, and substituting in his place a fiction 
of our own imagination, a being like to ourselves, debased by 
sensual appetites, delighting in polluted gratifications, liable to 
sorrow and disappointment, and grieving over misfortune like 
any one of us. 

While, however, I suppose that such was the more common 
manner in which the creature, as an object of worship, was 
substituted for the Creator, I would by no means assert that it 
was universal. I have said that men were deified on account 
of the benefits which they had conferred. The same princi- 
ple would lead to the deification of things as well as persons. 
In this manner every external object that is capable of doing us 
good may become a deity. Such would be the case in sparsely 
settled communities, where the passions of men are less power- 
fully excited, and among an agricultural people, where suc- 
cess in labor depends upon agents which we cannot control. 
The Persian object of adoration was the sun or fire, which 
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they believed to be the source of Rfe, both animal and vege- 
table. The Egyptians worshipped the Nile as the cause of 
fertility, and, on the same principle, the ichneumon that de- 
stroyed the crocodile, the ox that tilled the land, and at last 
the leek and the onion, which were their favorite articles of 
food. Our aborigines worshipped several animals of the 
chase. And, in general, among idolatrous nations we find 
that animals frequently are held sacred, either on account of 
the benefits which they confer or the injuries which they in- 
flict. It is for this latter reason that .many of the inhabitants 
of the islands of the Pacific hold the shark in religious ven- 
eration. 

Let us here pause for a moment, and observe what must 
be the eflfect produced upon the moral condition of man by 
this substitution of the creature for the Creator. I think it 
evident that the conscience of man can never maintain its 
supremacy over the passions, unless its decisions are en- 
forced by a belief in the existence of such a Deity as the 
Scriptures reveal ; an omnipotent Being, of almighty power, 
boundless goodness, immaculate purity, and inflexible justice. 
Nothing less than this will hold in check the violence of hu- 
man passion, and repress the all- grasping tendency of human 
selfishness. But by this change in the object of worship 
all this restraint is removed, and conscience is left single- 
handed to struggle against the united strength of sensual and 
selfish impulses. I say single-handed, but this does not ad- 
equately express the truth. The unseen powers to which con- 
science looked for aid have more commonly become treach- 
erous friends, who were themselves in league against her. 
The deities above were the patrons of crime and the exem- 
plars of impurity. They, in the hour of trial, took part with 
her adversaries, and hence the triumph of the passions was 
complete. 

But other results flowed from the increased intensity thus 
given to human passion, which rendered the moral degra- 
dation of man yet more hopeless. When the passions are 
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vehemently excited, desire for gratification absorbs every other 
idea. At such a moment man specially feels his own impo- 
tence, and perceives that the future is wholly beyond his 
control. Afler having done his utmost to command success, 
he naturally looks upward to some higher power to render 
the means which he has chosen effectual. The warrior, on 
the eve of a battle, knows that the victory which shall lead to 
dominion cannot be rendered certain either by the penetra- 
tion of his own sagacity or the prowess of his own arm. Af-. 
ter his last order has been issued, he is conscious that the 
result is in the hands of some power higher than himself. 
His mind naturally turns to some being whose aid he may 
invoke in directing, for his advantage, the unseen events of 
the morrow. His soul, agitated by contending emotions, 
turns to some one of the conceptions with which his im- 
agination is filled, and to it he commends himself and his 
fortunes. Should he prove victorious, the object of his wor* 
ship will henceforth be to him and to his army the god of 
war. In the same manner the glutton and the drunkard would 
wish for a deity who might mitigate the paroxysm of fever 
or avert the stroke of apoplexy. The miser, devising schemes 
of unrighteous gain, would need a deity to grant him success, 
and the robber would sacrifice to a god before he proceeded 
on his errand of burglary. 

You see thus that man, having assumed to himself the 
power of creating gods, would naturally multiply them al- 
most without number. No passion can be conceived of, so 
base that it did not desire a deity whose aid it might invoke ; 
and its desire was rarely for a long time unsatisfied. Profli- 
gacy, ambition, and sensuality in every form, readily created 
deities, who were their especial patrons. Hence vice appeared 
on earth armed with the authority of the Divinity. Yet even 
here the voice of conscience was not altogether silent. .There 
would yet remain some to whom these excesses would appear 
morally odious. Even licentious men, when the storm of 
passion had subsided, might doubt whether a life of violence 
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and sensuality must not meet its appropriate reward. It was 
necessary to advance a step farther, and silence the moni- 
tions of the moral sense, by bringing them into harmony with 
the will of the deities. When this was done, the reign of 
passion must -be absolute. 

This step was easily taken. If the gods above presided 
over the human passions, and taught men the means by which 
they could be gratified, the acts which .passion dictated would 
of course be their most acceptable worship. As there was 
a god devoted to every passion, it only remained to ordain 
for each such rites as were in accordance with his attributes. 
Thus the veneration for the gods, which conscience itself 
teaches, would be the very means of sanctioning the most 
shocking immoralities. Conscience and passion would hence- 
forth teach the same lesson, and no obstacle would exist to 
the universal indulgence in unblushing licentiousness. . To 
aid in working out this result, temples were erected without 
number to every conceivable divinity, and to preside over 
the rites of each a numerous and well-fed priesthood was 
appointed. The most exquisite artistical skill was lavisliiy 
employed to surround the worship of sensuality with the most 
attractive charms. Shrines, the admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages, crowned every hill-top and adorned every grove. 
Statuary of exquisite beauty realized in marble the most 
revolting conceptions. Every grotto and fountain acknowl- 
edged its tutelary divinity, and sent forth its priests to sum- 
mon the people to its idolatrous rites. The slavery of man 
to the senses and the passions was fast rivetted upon him, as 
it seemed, forever. The secret chamber and the solemn tem- 
ple, the distant grove and the thickly-peopled city, resounded 
with nothing but the struggle for mastery and the revel of 
licentiousness. Men did not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, and God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 

These remarks, as you perceive, have been made with 
special reference to the nations of classic antiquity. But the 
same principles have wrought out the same results wherever 
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the progress of civilization has cherished their natural devel- 
opment This fact is illustrated, for instance, in the history 
of the Hindoo mythology. The early divinities of the religion 
of Brama were, as I have suggested, deified men. These, 
in the process of time, were greatly multiplied. Next were 
added gods to preside over the human passions. Worship 
was made to conform to the character of the deity to whom 
it was offered, until, at the present time, there is not a crime 
so nefarious that you may not commit it as an act of devo- 
tion to some one of their millions of deities. Hence the moral 
character of the people is, in many respects, intimately 
allied to that of Greece and Rome at the period of their deep- 
est degradation. The modern traveller cannot describe to us 
the scenes depicted on the walls of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii; and the missionary returning from Bengal refuses to 
utter the abominations that, are witnessed by assembled thou- 
sands as the most acceptable sacrifice to the gods, on the 
days of their solemn devotion. 

Now, if man had possessed no other knowledge of God than 
that derived from tradition, this downward tendency in our 
race would surely have seemed remarkable. We might have 
expected that intelligent and moral creatures would have cher- 
ished a knowledge of their Creator as a most invaluable treas- 
ure, and transmitted it unimpaired from generation to genera- 
tion. But, during all this period, ^' God did not leave himself 
without a witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness." That knowledge of God which might.be obtained 
by the study of his works is in all ages open to mankind. 
** The heavens ever declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth forth his handy work. Day is uttering speech 
unto day, and night unto night is showing knowledge ;. and 
there is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard." The writings of Socrates indicate to us the extent 
to which the knowledge derived from this source may be 
attained, and the facts from which he reasoned were spread 
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before all men. Notwithstanding this, there was none that 
was seeking after God. No one was asking, Where is God 
my Maker ? unless as a question of metaphysical speculation. 
They remained, even in the days of the intellectual glory of 
Greece, the slaves of a debasing and abominable idolatry. 
I do not know that any clearer illustration can be presented 
of the truth of the assertion in the text than that which these 
facts exhibit. If men had liked to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, such a tendency, working out such results, could not 
have existed. The moral history of man bears witness to the^ 
truth of the divine declaration, that all men have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ; and that, as they changed 
the true God into a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is blessed forever, — for this 
cause God gave them over to vile affections. If there be a 
God, and we have thus forsaken him, surely no other result 
than this could reasonably be expected. 

Thus far I have attempted to exhibit the moral tendency 
of man when he has been destitute of a written revelation. 
The subject, however, is capable of yet further illustration. 

It was when the whole world was lying in the wickedness 
of which I have spoken, that the Messiah appeared to take 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself. By the light of nature 
we might have discovered the justice and goodness of God, 
and our own deep and inherent sinfulness; but we could 
never discover a way in which he could be just, and justify 
the guilty. But Jesus Christ came to reveal to us God in the 
character of a Father, willing to be reconciled, offering to us, 
as a free gift, pardon, reconciliation, and eternal life. "As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so was the Son 
of man lifted up, that whosoever believed on him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life." The thick cloud which 
veiled the mercy-seat was dispersed, and every man might in 
humble confidence approach our Father in heaven through 
the mediation of his well-beloved Son. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a message from God, beseeching men to repent of 
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their sins, and yield to him that affection tehich id his most 
righteous due. 

It is not needful that I here refer to the maimer in which 
this offer of pardon was received, or the enmity which its pro- 
mulgation excited in the breasts both of Jew and Gentile. It 
is, however, difficult to account for the fkct, that an offer of 
restoration to piety and holiness should excite men to wrath, 
unless they were intensely sinful. But passing by this con- 
sideration, I proceed to remark, that this declaration of the 
willingness of God to iPeceive us again to his favor, was made 
in a langus^ at that time universally accessible, and thus it 
was rapidly disseminated throughout the civilized world. The 
written revelation was accompanied by the living preacher, and 
the good news of salvation was proclaimed in every city and 
village of the Roman empire. The truth thus promulgated, 
fefler centuries of persecution, aroused the slumbering con- 
science of man, anid reveaMd the absurdity of the rites of 
heathenism. It banished the classical mythology from the 
earth, and among all the nations- of the then knowii world, 
established its claim as a revelation from the Most High. 
Multitudes of men, in every place, were the examples and the 
witnesses of its transforming power. Now, it might well be 
asked. Could such a revelation, committed to writing, univer- 
sally disseminated, and etiforced by the preceptis of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, be again hidden from the eyes of men.? 
Could thfe worship of God, which it taught, be exchanged for a 
isensilial idolUtiry, and the pure doctiriiies of Jesus be made the 
ministers of sin? If all this were done, 'it would surely pre- 
sent a still stronger illustration of the truth of the text, — ^ey 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge. 

What have been the facts in th& case ? We are obliged to 
answer, that the downvirard moral tendency of our race, even 
under these ciircumstances, was, in a remarkable manner, 
analogous to that winch we have already described among the 
heathen. 

file cfanimh of Christ hod »ca^ely'^«baifed from 1l^ perse- 
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cution of centuries, before the priesthood began to lay claim to 
the authority of mediating between God and man. This 
claim, strange as it may seem, was admitted, and an order of 
men, united under an infallible head, was acknowledged to be 
the only medium through whom any spiritual blessing could be 
conveyed to mankind. Their teachings were alone held to be 
obligatory upon the conscience, and ill their hands were de- 
posited the keys of heaven and hell. Where such an institution 
existed, the Scriptures, of course, could be of no practical im- 
portance ; for of what value can be a written law, in the pres- 
ence of the infallible lawgiver ? The word of the living God 
was thus exchanged for the doctrines and commandments of 
men, and salvation was to be looked for, not from the Re- 
deemer himself, but from him whom he had appointed to be 
his vicegerent on earth. 

This was the first step in the progress of Christianized 
idolatry. It did not, however, remove man far enough finom 
God to silence the voice of conscience, or render him the 
sufficiently passive slave of an ambitious hierarchy. Heav- 
enly intercessors were proposed, who might present our prayers 
to the all-seeing God, and through whose influence we might 
be rendered acceptable to our Father in heaven. The Virgin 
Mary, as the mother of God, was first proposed for the adora- 
tion of the faithful. Peter and the rest of the apostles soon 
shared in this modified homage. To them very soon were 
added beatified martyrs, confessors, bishops, and saints, good 
and bad, without number, until the calendar was crowded with 
the names of those whom Christian men were commanded to 
worship. These were at first introduced merely as interces- 
sors ; but, as they were recognized as the immediate autliors 
of our blessings, prayer was soon addressed to them, instead 
of to God himself. As in ancient paganism, so here, again, the 
cloud of inferior deities rendered the divinity invisible to man. 
The beatified saint took the place of the deified hero, or the 
half-mortal demigod ; the true God was again exchanged for a 
false one* and the professed disciples of Christ worshipped and 
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served the creature rather than the Creator. Nor did this in- 
fatuation stop here.' Images, pictures, relics, became objects 
of worship, and thus the works of men's hands, or the moulder- 
ing relics of his earthly tabernacle, were adored in the place 
of the ever-blessed God. 

In this case, as in the other, the passions formed an alhance 
with the natural tendency of man to seek for aid from some 
supernatural power.. As the ancient pagan selected his demi- 
god, so the paganized Christian selected his saint, who should 
aid him in the accomplishment of his purposes, or avert from 
him the retribution which he had deserved. Even at the 
present day, the Greek pirate invokes his patron saint as he 
leaps on board the vessel which he has devoted to destruction ; 
he mutters his prayers as he does the deed of murder, and, 
returning home, offers a portion of his spoils to the Virgin, in 
thankfuhiess for her aid in his nefarious enterprise. The 
Italian assassin repeats his pater noster as he whets his sti- 
letto, and devoutly crosses himself as he withdraws it, reeking 
from the bosom of his rival. Nor was this all. If Grod have 
established a vicegerency on earth, and man has power to 
forgive sins, he may well be supposed to have power also to 
dictate the terms on which forgiveness may be obtained. Nay, 
more ; it is going but a single step farther to assert that the 
authority which could absolve from guilt after the commission 
of crime, might also remit the penalty in anticipation. Now 
all this was, at one time, actually believed throughout Chris- 
tendom. It is easy to perceive that a licentious age would 
gladly avail itself of such a doctrine to silence the voice of 
conscience, and that an ambitious priesthood would eagerly 
inculcate it as a means for the attainment of universal power. 
Such were the results that actually followed. At the time of 
the reformation, Christianity was supposed merely to consist 
in the performance of rites, and in obedience to the priesthood. 
Without holding the most remote connection with purity of 
manners or holiness of life. It was conceded that a man 
might be spotless in piety, and yet live in the practice of the 
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most revolting immorality. Thus, not only was the idea of 
God excluded frwn human "Qiought, but the moral power of 1)ie 
world to come was nothing better than a scourge in the hands 
of the hierarchy. There was nothing left to arrest the down- 
ward and sensual tendencies of our nature. The corrupticoi 
that reigned triumphant in city and country, in church and 
state, among ecclesiastics and laymen, was almost without a 
parallel, except in the grosseist periods of pagan idolatry. 
Thus, again, was the truth illustrated, that men did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, and God again gave them over 
to a reprobate mind. 

He who will duly consider these facts, will, I tbiiik, scarcely 
fkil to arrive at the conclusion that there is in the heart of man 
a moMl temper averse to the character of Grod ; that he natu- 
ifally strives to substitute a fiction of his own, as an object of 
worship, in the place of the true God ; that, ^is having been 
done, all safeguards of virtue are removed, man is given over 
to a reprobate mind, and becomes the willing slave of passion 
and sensuality. 

But has this tendency in human nature beefn even yet eradi- 
(iated ? I wish that there was sufRcient reason for answering 
tills question in the affirmative. At the reformation, the 
Scriptures were again given to the people, and the pure light 
from heaven shone once more among the nations. Yet, even 
in Protestant Christendom, if I mistake not, imdeniable traces 
of the mtiie idolatrous bifes have from time to time discovered 
themselves. The priesthood, in some instences, has again 
asserted its claim to the right of mediating between God and 
man ; of being the exclusive interpreters of the holy oracles, 
and the only tnedium through which the grace of Christ can be 
conferred upon his disciples. Nay, more; we have been loW 
that our acceptance with God does not depend absolutely on 
ftiitii in Christ and holiness of heart, but also on the reception 
of ordinances from the hands of men whom Grod has intrusted 
ivith the monopoly of salvation. I cannot but regard these 
arrogant aesumptiiHis, and the passive acquiescieuice with whidb 
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they are so frequently received, as anoUier illustration of the 
tendency to which I have alluded. Nor would I confine the 
application of these remarks to any period or to any sect 
Wherever the ministry assumes to he lords over God's heritage, 
instead of being ensamples to the flock ; wherever rites and 
ceremonies of any sort whatever are exalted above holiness of 
heart and a humble walk with God; wherever the Christian 
pasfeNT claims for liimself exemption from that law which Christ 
has imposed upcNd all, or assumes the right of modifying that 
law for his own convenience ; and whenever these doctrines 
are believed and these claims allowed by the people, — then and 
there the seeds of idolatry have been sown, and they will bear 
the fruit of apostasy from the hxth. While, however, I affirm 
all this, I would by no means speak lightly of the honesty or 
tlie piety of the men who believe to be true what I believe to 
be most lamentably false. God alone can determine the point 
beyond which error becomes incompatible with piety. That 
which is false can never be made true by the piety of him who 
affirms it ; it only derives greater power to deceive from his 
blameless life and devout conversation. 

I have thus far spoken of this tendency of man, as it has 
been exhibited in the history of nations and communities. 
But the subject admits of a more personal application. If 
such be the character of man, it is the character of every 
individual, and every one of us may discover its lineaments 
engraven upon his own moral nature. Let, then, every one 
of us answer for himself the question. Is the love of God 
within me ? In order to do tliis, we must appeal to our own 
consciousness. Are we conscious of any love to the God 
revealed to us in the Scriptures? Nay, I will go further. 
Can none of us recollect the time when we would have rejoiced 
beyond measure, could we have satisfactorily demonstrated that 
an all-seeing and all-holy Lord God Almighty never existed ? 
When the claims of God upon our universal love and obedi- 
ence have been pressed upon us, do none of us remember how 
our whole nature has revolted against them ? Have we never 
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been conscious of a settled dislike to such an all-pervading 
government, and wished that there was some other universe, 
over which Grod did not reign, that we might fiee to it, and 
escape the notice of his all-seeing eye ? Our own conscious- 
ness, therefore, bears witness to the truth of the text, and con- 
fesses that, by nature, we did not like to retain Grod in our 
knowledge. 

If such, then, be the facts disclosed by the history of man, 
they abundantly confirm the truth of the assertion in the text 
Man by nature does not like to retain Grod in his knowledge, 
and he resorts to idolatry in every form, in order to escape 
from the presence of his Maker. Shutting out God from his 
thoughts, he of necessity surrenders himself to the dominion 
of the passions and the senses, and is thus given up of his 
Creator to a reprobate mind. If such be the facts, let every 
one of us ask himself what must be the end thereof. 
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*'/MD VKB iSOOKD IB I.I9LB imTO TT, NAMELY, ThOU flH^LT ;.OTB 

TBY NEIOHBOH AS TH'S^pLF." 

Matthew zxu. 96. 

I HAVE, in previous disicourses, attempted to illustrate the 
first commaiulinent of the Iibiw, and to prove that, judged by 
it, every man must stand guilty before Grod. I suppose it to 
have been diawn that we do pot like to retain Grod in our 
knowledge ; tiiat this dislike is so intense as to lead us, by the 
most absurd idolatry, to violate the dictates of our understand- 
ing, in order to escape from the idea of an all-seeing and most 
holy God. 

Taking these &cts for granted, we proceed to consider the 
second commandment of the law, and to inquire whether man 
can plead innocence on the ground of obedience to its re- 
quirements. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider this part of the 
subject, a preliminary truth deserves a passing reflection. It 
is obvious to every one who bears i^ mind our relations to God, 
that our obligation to obey him extends to every action of our 
lives. We ourselves, our possessions, our faculties, our fellow- 
men with whom we are conversant, are not oi^r own. God is 
the universal Proprietor of aU, for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being. He is the Father of all, and he justly 
requires us to treat our brethren, who, .equally with us, are his 
ch^dj^n, as he shall jQOinii^and. Ao4 y^t ,mo^e, he is entitled 
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not merely to obedience in the outward art, but to filial obedi- 
ence ; that is, the obedience which springs from love. Hence, 
in all our transactions with our fellow-men, we are required to 
recognize the existence of both these commandments — " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," and, " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart." This latter principle, filial 
obedience to God, must enter as a motive into every action 
before it can either lay claim to innocence or deserve the praise 
of the Creator. It is this sentiment alone that can sustain virtue 
when assaulted by temptation, or unite us by any tie of moral 
sympathy with our Father who is in heaven. 

You perceive, then, that every moral act, in order to merit 
the praise of God, must be pervaded by the element of love 
to him. If this element be wanting, I do not say that the action 
is destitute of virtue, but I say that it is destitute of piety, and 
that it would have been performed in just the same maimer if 
there were no God. Such an action could never be pleasing 
to God ; nay, more, by the amount of all this deficiency it 
would be displeasing to him. Suppose, then, a man to obey 
perfectly the second commcmdment of the law, while he was 
wholly indifferent to the riiost blessed God, nay, while he was 
deliberately cultivating in himself the habit of settled opposi- 
tion to his law — must not the displeasure of the Most High rest 
most justly upon him ? But we have already shown that this 
latter is actually the moral condition of man ; that the love of 
€rod is not in bun, and that he does not like to retain Grod in 
his knowledge. Hence it is, I think, evident that, were the 
second precept of the law faithfully obeyed, yet so long as man 
was at enmity with Grod, he would still remain a sinner by reason 
of 'the absence from all his actions of the element of piety. 

We always judge in this manner respecting any other case. 
The keeping of one precept is no excuse for the violation of 
another. If a man obey the precept, " Thou shalt not kill," 
this can in no manner justify him in the violation of the 
precept, " Thou shalt not steal." Much less is the keeping of 
a minor and subsidiary precept a justification of the violation 
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of a universal and all-controlling precept. If a man be guilty 
of treason against his country, can he lay claim to perfect 
innocence because he has alwajrs paid his debts ? The chief 
magistrate of a nation is under paramount obligations to con- 
form his whole conduct, both public and private, to the dictates 
of jtistice, veracity, and patriotism. But suppose his whole 
administration is disgraced by acts of oppression, violence, and 
treachery, — can he be held innocent because he is proved to be 
a kind husband and an affectionate parent ? When, in years 
long gone by, it was urged against a monarch of Great 
Britain, that he had repeatedly, and on deliberation, violated his 
coronation oath, and conspired to overthow the constitution of 
the realm, it was never held to be a justification of his conduct, 
to assert that he had taken his little children on his knee, and 
kissed them. 

I think, then, it may easily be granted, that while the love 
of God is excluded from the heart of man, even though he 
should love his neighbor as himself, he would still fall under 
the condemnation of the law to which he was rendered 
amenable by his Creator. 

And here we may pause for a moment to observe that this 
general truth afifords an easy explanation of the passage in the 
Epistle of James — " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." By this he means 
simply to assert that a single deliberate violation of any par- 
ticular precept of the law of God sets at nought the authority 
of the Lawgiver, and demonstrates that the creature has usurped 
the place in our affections due only to the Creator. The love 
of God is not in him, for, if it truly exist at all, it must be 
supreme, and hence, all his actions, being destitute of this ele- 
ment, are in the sight of God sinful, and, of course, deserving 
of his displeasure. 

Leaving this preliminary consideration, we proceed to in- 
quire what is the character of man when subjected to the test 
of obedience to the second precept of the law, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.'' 
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Our Lord himself has explained the meaning of the term 
neiglibor in this passage. It means man, every man, every 
child of Adam, the being to whom we are connected by no 
other tie than this, that he is a brother of the human family. 

We are commanded to love such a one as ourselves ; that 
is, not as we do love ourselves, but as we may rightfully 
love ourselves. To enter upon a complete analysis of this 
precept, and illustrate the various classes of actions which it 
renders obligatory, would transcend the limits of this discourse. 
It will be sufficient to observe that self«love incites us to love 
our own happiness upon the whole, and to desire the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of those means which Grod has given us, in 
order to secure it. It causes us to feel injured and aggrieved 
if the full enjoyment of these meaiis is in any manner cur- 
tailed by our fellow-men. All this is innocent luui proper. 
Now, in this manner we are commanded to love our fellow- 
men. We must as intensely desire that our neighbor may, 
without interruption, enjoy the means of hc^piness which God 
has bestowed upon him, as we desire to enjoy them ourselves ; 
and we must feel the same sense of wrong when he is injured 
as we feel when we ourselves are injured. We can claim 
for this precept no less comprehensive signidcation than this ; 
and I think that every man^s conscience will bear witness that, 
thus interpreted, it really expresses dbe oUigation existing be- 
tween man and his fellow-men. 

With respect to the natural disposition in man to obey this 
second precept, the Scriptures do not speak as definitely as in 
respect to the first and great commandment of the law. They 
have nowhere declared that the love of man is not in us, or 
that we do not like to retain man in our knowledge. Wiule 
they speak of our obedience to it as universally deficient, they 
do not definitely find the limit of that deficiency. This would 
be impossible, since, in respect, to this precept, our obedience 
falls short of the praise of God in verjf dissimiltur degrees. The 
Bible presents us with instances of men who have made 
various attainments in virtue, aill, hc»vever, by acknowledg- 
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ment, imperfect ; and also of men who have been in various 
degrees guilty of crime, but of none ds so bad that they could 
not wax worse. It cleariy teaches us that the tendency of man 
is to vice rather than to virtue ; that there is not a just man 
on earth that sinneth not; that the attainment which individ- 
uals and nations have made in virtue has been owing to 
gracious influences bestowed on us from on high ; and that the 
moral degradation to which society universally tends is the 
natural consequence of the bias towards evil which has existed 
in us since the fall. To define, however, the extent of our 
sinfulness, it has not attempted ; it only asserts that aU men 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of GcmI. 

Nor, indeed, is a definite statement on this subject in any 
manner necessary. Our fellow-men are every where around 
us. In almost every action of our lives, we have the opportu- 
nity of testing both their dispositions and our own in respect to 
this precept. We have to deal with this matter practically. 
Every man can judge for himself whether or not his fellow 
men are inclined to obey the law of reciprocity when they can 
make gain by disobeying it Every one arrived at years of 
discretion knows whether the ordinary and applauded max- 
ims of business do or do not proceed upon the principle, that 
men actually love their neighbor as themselves. Every parent 
knows whether children, at a very early age, do or do not 
manifest this tendency. Nay, we can all determine this ques- 
tion, each one for himself, by referring to the testimony of his 
own consciousness. We can easily tell whether selfishness or 
disinterestedness is the natural bias of a human soul, and 
whether it does or does not require an effort to do justice to 
our neighbor when we can only do so by the sacrifice of our 
own interests. We all know whether pure and impartial 
justice, in the dealings between man and man, is the rule or 
the exception; and whether he who should describe a per- 
fectly good man as an actual existence, would not be looked 
upon as a retailer of fiction. Nay, were such a man to appear 
cm earth, we could be by no means sure that he would escape 
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the &te of Anstides, who W9S booished ftom Athea3- far tbye 
reason that his £eUow*citizeQS could not bear to hear him 
always denominated the jmt. 

Such is, I believe^ the uiiiveiSEd testimony of man. Th^ 
Scriptures- every where confirm it, thou^ they never deny 
that some portion of justice exists among men ; nor do they 
designate line particular degree in which man has, in this 
respect, gone astray from original righteousness. I shall, in 
llie remainder €^ this discouisse, attempt to present some con- 
siderations which may tend to illustratp these declaiadoqs of 
&e word of God. 

In treating this subject^ I shall not set before you particular 
LDstanees of wickedness exhibited in the conduct either of 
individuals or of nations. These, it might be said, are extreme 
cases, owing to particular circumstaiices, i^od not therefore 
justly to be laid to the charge of men universally. We shall, 
^erefore, draw our argument, not from particular cases, but 
from facts of the most general character, which meet the eye 
wherever it is turned thoughtfully upon actions of mafikind. 

I think, then, it is evident, that the moral dispositioa of man, 
in this respect, must, by necessity, detenniiiie the form of 
social organization wherever individuals unite in a community. 
In establishing the principles by which a society of moral and 
intelligent creatures should be governed, you woukl proceed in 
one way if every one of them loved his neighbor as himself, 
and in a very different way if every one of them lov^ him- 
self better than his neighbor. Safeguards, limitatioQ#, punish'' 
ments, would be necessary in one case that would be unnecesf* 
sary in the other. Thus, also, by observing the framework of 
any society, it would not be difficult to discover what was 
the kind of beings for whose benefit it was constructed. In 
examining a machine, there is little difficulty in determining 
whether it is designed to float in the air like a balloon, or tear 
up the greensward like a plough. So, by examining the prin- 
ciples on which human society is formed, it wUl not be difficult 
to ascertain whether it was intended for beis^ who w^re by 
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nature duiposed to obeyyor for tibose by Miture disposed to 
'disobey, ^e <:omniand]n6nt in the text. 

L I remark) then, in the first place, that our first conceptkm 
ei social organization proceeds upon the supposition that men 
are naturally inclined to violate this law. 

Ev€iry man k endowed by the Creator with the perfect right 
to the ^oyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that is, with a perfect right to use as he will the means which 
God has placed in his hands for the attainment of his own hap* 
piness, provided he do not interfere with the same perfect 
and equal right which every other man enjoys in common with 
himself. To a<*t in obedience to this elementary principle, is 
to obey the law of reciprocity ; that is, to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, in the sense "Which I have already explfdned. Were 
men naturally indined to obey this precept, they would need 
no oi^niziati(Hi to prevent ^^m irom violating it. It is ab- 
surd to take pains to prevent men fronMoing that which they 
have no disposition to do. We make no provision ^ obliging 
men to eat when they a^- hungry, or to rest when they are 
weary. When there exists a natural disposition to any par- 
ticular course of c<»iduet, we leave it, if it be innocent, to 
4tself, never attempting to do what nature can do so much 
better without us* 

But, if we will attentively consider, we shall perceive that 
^le first, and l^ <&r most important ol]gect for which human 
society is established, is to prevent the violation of the law of 
reciprocity. It proceeds upon the principle that every man 
will, if he can, employ for his own happiness not only the 
meems Vi^htch God has given him, but also those which God has 
given to Ins neighbor. But it is evident, that, were this prin- 
ciple admitted, it wocdd lead to universal and interminable war, 
until the race was exterminated. And, besides, although every 
man is disposed to infringe the rights of his neighbor himself, 
he is by no means dispased to conbede this power to another. 
The moial sense acts correctly when it is not biased by self- 
kibafm. Heaee 'inen iisstinctively combine together for the 
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purpose of obliging each other to obey the law of reciprocity. 
If any one attempt to infringe the rights of his neighbor, the 
rest of the community, with one voice, command him to 
forbear. They find that human society cannot exist without 
employing the power of the whole in favor of right, and thus 
obliging every individual, by the authority of the whole, to 
respect the rights of his fellows. It is from this function of 
society that all law emanates. Society confers no rights; it 
only guaranties to every man the enjoyment of those rights 
which have been conferred upon him by his Creator. 

We see, then, that the first conception of human society is 
that of an instinctive arrangement for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the violation of the rule in the text. Civilization advances, 
and the happiness of man, both individual and social, is pro- 
moted, just in the proportion that this purpose of society is 
more and more perfectly accomplished. So soon as this pur- 
pose of society is aba^oned, right is universally violated with 
impunity, and a nation becomes a prey to universal wicked- 
ness. The power of society to repress crime being withdrawn, 
anarchy ensues — a word which instantly suggests to us all the 
misery which man can suffer from violence and injustice. It 
is the rule of might uncontrolled by right. It is a condition in 
which every man is at liberty to seek his own gratifioation, 
however small, in violation of the rights of his neighbor, how- 
ever sacred. A partial illustration of this condition of human- 
ity was presented by the city of Paris in some periods of the 
first French revolution. An illustration yet more striking was 
several times exhibited during the Peninsular war, when cities 
taken by assault were delivered up to the will of the soldiery 
by the orders both of the French and British commanders. 
An innocent and unarmed population — men, women, and 
children — were in these instances left, without law, entirely to 
the mercy of their fellow-men. The victors might do with 
the vanquished precisely as they chose. The atrocities of 
such a scene, as I have been informed by eye-witnesses, are 
too horrible for recital. Men, under such circumstances, are 
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transformed from human beings into demons, and a city sur- 
rendered up to their lusts, presents a more vivid picture of 
hell than can be found elsewhere on earth. If, then, the 
elementary conception of a social organization assumes as a 
fact the selfishness of man ; if the great object of this organiza- 
tion is to protect the individual from the infringement of his 
rights ; if the most horrible condition of humanity of which we 
can conceive is that of men left without control to do exactly 
as they choose, and seek their own gratification without re- 
gard to the happiness of their neighbors, — it would seem that 
there can be no question respecting the natural disposition of 
man. Such things could never exist among beings who were 
by nature disposed to love their neighbor as themselves. 

In the second place, — 

n. The history of the various forms of human government 
illustrates the truth that man does not love his neighbor as 
himself. 

Suppose a society to be organized for the purpose I have 
specified above, — it is necessary that its power be confided to 
the hands of comparatively few individuals. The whole of 
the society cannot act in every case that requires its inter- 
ference. The authority of the whole must be delegated to a 
part, who thus become what we call the government or magis- 
^ tracy. The object, therefore, for which a magistracy is ap- 
pointed, is so to administer the power of the whole, that every 
individual shall be confinjned in the enjoyment of every right 
bestowed upon him by his Creator ; that is, that every individ- 
ual shall be obliged to obey (he law of reciprocity. 

Now, I need scarcely remind you that the best talent of the 
human race has from the beginning been employed in the 
attempt to devise a form of government which shall accomplish 
this object, and that thus far (unless our republic shall prove 
an exception) the attempt has signally failed. It has been 
found practically impossible so to balance the various powers 
of the state that the individual shall be free to do right, while 
he is at the same time restrained from doing wrong. It hag 
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takon ages of reasoning and reflection, and it has cost torrents 
of blood, to ascertain, with any thing like precision, even what 
are the limits within which society has any right to interfere 
with the actions of the individual. And afler this limit has 
been discovered, how shall we construct a government which 
wiil not transgress it ? If we bestow too much or too ifire- 
sponsible power upon rulers, they become tyrants, and the 
government is overthrown by reason of its oppression. If 
we bestow upon them too little power, violence will 'neither 
be prevented nor injury redressed, and the individual, de- 
spairing of redress or of protection from society, seeks it for 
himself ; apd thus ensues universal anarchy. 

Hence it has happened, I think, that the most stable gov- 
ernments on earth have been civil or spiritual despotisms. 
When, the rulers form an intelligent and vigilant, caste, and 
can. withhold from the people a knowledge of their rights ; 
or when a priesthood can persuade them that their eternal 
salvation depends upon unquestioning obedience to the man- 
dates c^ a hierarchy ; and specially when these two forms 
of despotism can be united, — that is, when you can deprive 
Qien of the exercise of reason and conscience, until, in some 
of the most important respects, they cease to be men, — * then 
they may be governed in quietness. If you can turn, men 
into brutes, you may govern them like brutes. But restore 
them to their rank, as the intelligent and responsible creatures 
of God, and their passions, stimulated by liberty, defy re- 
straint, and render a pennanent government almost impossi- 
ble. Hence it has been so ofleh remarked, that the civil 
institutions of man have, in all ages, trodden, with greater or 
less rapidity, the same invariable circle from anarchy to des- 
potism, and from despotism again to anarchy. Tihe forms of 
government which have endured the longest, have been those 
which have vibrated, from time to time, between these oppo- 
site extremes. When thb invariable circle has been trodden 
slowly, the changes have been less violent, and mankind have, 
at mterval9 of peace, been permitted to eiyoy the blessingt 
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bestowed upon them by their Creator. Wbefe, on tlie other 
hsnd, this circle has been rapidly passed o^er, and civil in- 
stitutions, by the turbulence of passion, have been frequently 
overturned, the race of man, worn out with ttie stru^^le, has 
ceased from the eardi ; and thus it has happened, that whole 
regions, once the abode of wealth and ciyilifiadon, are now a 
wilderness; and the remains of once populous cities have 
become the lair of the li<»i and the hiding-place of the jackal. 

Or, if we pass by the interior history of civil societies, the 
same truth is fllustrated in the principles which have generally 
governed the intercourse of nations with each other. Where 
is the nation to be found that ever treated other nations, i^ie- 
ciaHy if they were weaker, on tiie principles of reciprocity ? Do 
men ever even expect it ? Nay, da they not frequently applaikL 
the successful violation of right ? Who has ever reaped so 
abundant a harvest of human applause as the military eoil- 
queror ? What, besides Ins inecMnpamUe talent for war, has 
crowned widi imperishable renown the name of the late em- 
peror Napoleon ? When a battle has been fought, which has 
covered die eartii with slain, and carried mourning, and widow- 
hood, and orpfaanagey^to every village throughout the land, 
the only question that we ask is. Which of the armies has 
been victorious? Alexander, Csesar, and Nifpoleon, are 
celebrated as the heroes of our race ; but we never think of 
the millions who were ^ughtered to glut their lust of power. 
Now, I ask, if we loved the rights of our neighbors as otir 
own, could such things be done ? or, if they were done, could 
they fail to awaken a universal sentiment of intense moral 
indignation? Can we conceive of a more atrocious crime 
tiian that of butohering our fellow-men for the sake of in- 
creasing our fame or advancing our personal interests, or the 
interests of a political party ? And yet, we not only do such 
things, but have pleasure in those that do them. 

It may be asked. Is not our country an exception to these 
remarks ? In the formation of our civil constitution, I sup- 
pose that the law of reciprocity has been more thoughtfully 
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c(«i8ideTed than in the formation of any other that history has 
recorded. The principle of the universal equality of human 
rights, with one lamentahle exception, has here heen fully 
recognized. But does any one believe that our constitution 
can endure, if it rely for support on nothing but the natural 
love of justice in the human bosom ? Thus far, owing to the 
religious principles in which we have been educated, it has 
stood. -This, however, is a superinduced influence ; it is the 
result of the teaching of revelation accompanied by power 
from on high. But, I ask, was there ever . before a people 
among whom such a government as ours could have been 
maintained even for a single year ? Nay, abstract from this 
people the influences diffused abroad by the religion of Christ, 
abolish the Bible, the Sabbath, the instructions of the sanc- 
tuary, abandon us all to the natural workings of the human 
heart, and let any one ask himself how long such a gov- 
ernment as ours could possibly exist. 

in. I do not know but any additional proof on this subject 
may seem superfluous. I am, however, unwilling to close the 
argument without suggesting another consideration, nearly 
allied to this last, to which I have alluded. 

Were men universally, or even generally, inclined to obey 
the precept in the text, it is manifest that the making of laws, 
and the carrying them into execution, would be the easiest 
labor imaginable. Infringement of right, if it existed at all, 
would result simply from imperfection of the understanding, 
and never from pravity of the heart. The legislator need 
not, in any case, do more than merely to indicate to his fellow- 
citizens the rule of right, so that those less well informed 
than himself might not fall into error. Every man would re- 
ceive with gratitude any instructions which would enable him 
to avoid doing wrong to his neighbor. And, if any one, 
through inadvertence, had infringed the rights of his fellow, of 
all the men in the community, he would be the most anxious to 
acknowledge his error, and make all the reparation in his power. 
We' should, in such a state of society, stand in no need of 
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penal enactments, since every one would^ of his own choice, 
do all that justice could prescribe. Law would be nothing 
else than instruction in our duty, unaccompanied by the threat 
of punishment for disobedience. Sheriffs and constables, 
prisons, penitentiaries, and executions, would have been 
unheard of among men. The just and disinterested dispo- 
sitioii which ruled in the heart, would render all these sad 
mementoes of our depravity utterly without use and without 
object. 

But what do we observe to be actually the fact ? No one 
is so childish as not to know that a law without a penalty 
Would be deemed the greatest of practical absurdities. Thd 
legislator who should propose the enactment of such a code, 
Would, by universal consent, be esteemed insane. And then 
reflect upbn the number of laws necessary for the govern- 
ment of the human race. In all civilized countries, a large 
portion of men, reputed to be preeminent for intelligence, id 
ccmstantly employed in the labor of legislation; that is, in 
framing enactments whose object it is to prevent man from 
doing injury to his neighbor. It is, moreover^ found that the 
greatest practical skill is required in order to construct a law 
so that it shall not be rendered inoperative by evasion. Even 
such skill can but imperfectly, and for a short period, resist 
the pressure of human selfishness. The most perfect rule 
that man could devise for to-day, would, in a few years, need 
addition, alteration, or amendment, in order to protect the 
innocent from modes of injury which, at the beginning, would 
never have been dreamed of. Hence, in every country which 
has made any considerable progress in civilization, laws, and 
commentaries upon them, form, of themselves, libraries of 
appalling magnitude. The laws, for instance, of Great 
Britain constitute, of themselves, the study of a lifetime. 
And yet, even these are insufficient to prevent an extent of 
crime which we cannot look upon without dismay. These 
laws are enfbrced by the severest punishments; and yet 
prisons and penitentiaries are crowded, transport ships are 
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loaded, the gallows groans under its sad burden ; yet crime 
increases, though not one out of ten who deserve it, ever comes 
within the reach of the officer of justice. 

In addition to this, consider the talent that is daily employed 
in the administration of the law. Judges, jurors, counsellors, 
and executive officers, are laboring incessantly throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. They toil on without inter- 
mission ; but the burden, like the stone of Sisyphus, returns 
upon them, year after year, with redoubled weight. The phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian aid the efforts of the legislator by 
all the eloquence of love. Education is scattered broadcast 
among the people. The pulpit and the Sabbath school unite 
their energies ui the attempt to prevent crime and reform the 
criminal ; but the work of violence and dishonesty still goes 
forward. We seem surrounded by a pestilential moral atmos- 
phere, which cannot be excluded, unless life itself be ex- 
tinguished. At last, every one but the disciple of Christ, gives 
up, in despair, the effort to reform the race ; and it is acknowl- 
edged that unless the moral naturo of man can be changed by 
power from on high, the all-grasping selfishness of the human 
heart can never be reduced to obedience, to reason, and to 
conscience. 

Such being the acknowledged facts, I think there can no 
longer remain any doubt on this subject. The conclusion is 
pressed upon us on every side, that mankind is guilty of the 
violation of the second precept of the law as truly as of viola- 
tion of the first. Such are the truths revealed by our moral his- 
tory. They belong to that class of general facts which need not 
be established by argument, but which meet us at once as soon 
as we" open our eyes upon the condition of the world around us. 

It would seem, then, from a review of the facts which we 
have endeavored to establish, that, in the words of the apostle, 
all men have sinned, and come short of the glory of Grod. In- 
stead of loving Grod with all his heart, the love of God is not 
in man ; and, more than this, he is cherishing those moral hab- 
its which must issue in direct, and intense, and endless enmity 
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to his Maker. Instead of loving his neighbor jbus himself, his 
love to his neighbor easily yields to the demands of selfishness 
or passion ; and the result has been, that, from the beginning, 
notwithstanding all the moniti(»is of conscience, and all the 
restraints -of society, the earth has been filled with violence. 
Mankind must, therefore, plead guilty to the cha]^ of dis- 
obedience to both of the great commandments of reason and 
revelation. 

Suppose all this to be so, and men to enter the unseen 
world with this very moral character unchangeably rivetted 
upon them for eternity. They would find themselves ,at en- 
mity forever with infinite holiness and goodness, sustained by 
almighty power and guided by omniscient wisdom. This in 
itself would create despair, rendered more agonizing by the 
reproaches of conscience — that worm that dieth not, that fire 
that cannot be quenched. Nor is this all. They have delib- 
erately refused to submit to the law of God, and Grod with- 
draws and leaves them to a state in which there is no law. 
They preferred the government of their passions, and God 
surrenders them to the rule which they have preferred. Sup- 
pose then, that, intelligent creatures, knowing no law but passion, 
and each one seeking his own gratification, at the expense of 
the happiness of all the rest, to be separated from the other 
moral creatures of God, and left to the indulgence of uncon- 
trolled desire. The result must be enmity growing more and 
more intense and terrific, and this must be forever. 

Such is our condition by nature, and such the destiny for 
which, if divine grace prevent not, we are preparing. The 
wages of sin, that which it deserves, and to which it by neces- 
sity tends, is death. The gift of God, that which prooeeds 
from his boundless and unmerited love, is eternal'life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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*<Bt onb icak'8 duobediencb many wxbb mabe binneba." 

i2omaf» y. 19. 

I HAYB, in preyiotis diflooufsefi, ftttempted to place before 
you the scriptural account of the moral chatacter of man^ 
The question here nftturally arises, How could a race of 
silmers have been created by a holy and most merciful God ? 
The answer to this question is contained, in part, in the words 
of the text. By one man's disobedience many, or *^ the many,'' 
became sinners. That is, the Scriptutes teach us that the 
race of man was created upright, that our first parents sinned, 
and that, in consequence of that sin, their descendants are 
found to be universally depraved. My olgect, in the present 
discourse, is simply to present the statement of the Scriptures 
on this subject, and to conader some of the objections that have 
been urged against it. 

1. The Bible asserts that God created our first parents per- 
fect ^^ Grod created man in his own image ; in the image of 
God created he him. And Qod saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good." By this 1 understand 
that Grod created man with a perfect moral nature, such that 
every impulse and afiection was in harmony with the relations 
in which he was placed. But man was endowed with the 
gift of free agency. He had the same power to disobey the 
law of God as to obey it. Without such power he could have 
been neither virtuous nor vicious. The consequences of obedi- 
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ence and disobedience were placed before him, and thus his 
destiny was left in his own hands. 

2. It pleased God, at an early period in the history of man, 
to place before him a trial of his obedience. '^ And the Lord 
Crod commanded man, saying. Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat ; but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day that tliou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die." Whether this narrative be 
understood literally or figuratively, its lesson is precisely the 
same. It teaches the all-important truth, that there is a moral 
limit affixed to the gratification of human desires; that under 
our present constitution, we have the power to enjoy objects 
which God luis forbidden, and to pursue the gratifications 
which he has allowed, beyond the limit which he has assigned ; 
and that the perfect 8ul:jection of all our desires to the holy 
will of God is made the test of our moral character, and the 
universal means of our improvement in virtue. This is my 

* interpretation of this history. I look simply at the moral 
lesson which it teaches. The drapery with which it is clothed 
is a matter of inferior consequence. 

3. The Scriptures proceed to inform us, that our first parents 
were tempted by Satan to disobey the plain commands of God. 
^^ The woman said unto the serpent. We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden, but of the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, Grod hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die ; for God doth 
know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing both good and 
evil. And when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also to her husband, and he did eat." 

How other men may look upon this narrative, I know not 
To me it presents a perfect analysis of every act of sin against 
God. In the first place, there is a conviction, more or less 
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distinct, ^at the aet is a Tiolatioii of the known will of 
God. Then there is a dallying with temptation, and a contem- 
plation of the pleasure which we may enjoy hy shi. This is 
succeeded hy obtuseness of ccmsoience and ^e hope that the 
desire may be indulged, and y<»t the consequences which God 
has threatened he averted. Then follows an iatonser desire 
for pleasure, the power of pasaon waxes stronger, and the 
power of conscience waxes weaker. At length, the balance 
between these opposing forces is destroyed, the will consents, 
the act is done, the sin is committed. I do not know that the 
literature of our race presents a more accurate account of the 
process of wil^l transgression than is here recorded in the 
first pages of our history. They speak a language that finds a 
respmise in every human bosom. 

4. This one act changes at €»ce the moral e<mditi(m of the 
creature, tt is not merely a sin, — it is a &11, a fall into a 
fa'diomless ab3rss. It is a victory of thd passions over the con- 
science, a defeat that csui never be retrieved. It is a declara- * 
tion of rebellion against God^ a deliberate preference of the 
pleasures of sense to the favor of our Father who is in heaven. 
With the change of the object of his supreme affection, the 
man himself is radically changed. God, who is unchangeably 
opposed to this new choice of the creature, ceases to be lovely 
and adorable in his eyes. Henceforth, he becomes an object 
of suspicion and dread. Adam and his wife hid themselves 
fi^m the presence of the Lord among the trees of the garden, 
just as their children ever since have endeavored to hide them- 
selves from the gaze of onmiscience. Instead of confbssiiig 
their sin, they strove to imputo their guilt to each other. 
Henceforth all their character becomes tinged with moral 
corruption. 

5. After this, the Scriptures always speak of the race of 
man as corrupt and sinful. The first-bom of our common 
parents was the murderer of his brother. Soon " God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great upon' the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thought of his heart was wholly evil 
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continually.^^ Throughout the volume of inspuatbn man is 
every where spoken of as mor^y depraved, a turner against 
God, and, in consequence of this »n, under the condemnatiqa 
of his most holy law. 

But the Scriptures go farther. Unless I wholly mistake their 
meaning, they assert that there is a definite connection between 
this sin and the consequent sinful character of our first parents, 
and the sinful character of their posterity. By one man's 
disobedience, the many were made sinners. ^^ By one man^ sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men» in that all have sinned.^' The Bible, however^ 
does not assert that we committed Adam's sin, or that we are 
guilty of Adam's sin, or that we shall be punished for it^ or 
that we had any ^art or participation in it. It, on the g<hi- 
trary^ declares that every man shall be judged for what he has 
himself done. Every man shall give an account of himself 
>to Grod. But the Bible does, nevertheless, inform us that such 
a Goimection exists between us and our first parents ; that we 
become sinners in consequence of their transgression. Of the 
manner of this connection, it gives us but little information ; yet 
some important light may possibly be discovered if we dili- 
gently reflect upon the truth which has been revealed to us. 

Such is a brief statement of the doctrines of the Scriptures 
on this subject. Are they in^ any respect at variance with 
right reason ? Is there in them a single assertion repugnant to 
the human intelligence and conscience ? To these questions 
let us now direct our attention. 

The substance of the Scripture statements may be, I think, 
expressed briefly as fdlows : — ^ 

L Our first parents were created f]»e agents, tb«rt is, moral 
intelligences* 

n. They were placed under circumstances in which their 
virtue was subjected to trial. 

ni* By the ccmstitution under which our race was created^ 
the conditions of our probation were so interwoven wid& theirsi 
that, if they became sinful, we should become sinful also. 
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Let us briefly consider each of these statements, for the 
purpose of inquiring whether in either or all of them there is 
any thing revolting to an enlightened conscience, or at variance 
with the moral attributes of Grod. 

1. Can any objection be urged against the truth that our first 
parents, and all the race of man, have been created free agents, 
that is, moral and accountable beings ? 

I might here observe, that the doctrine of man^s free 
agency is not a doctrine of revealed religion, or, in fact, of 
religion at all. It is the simple dictate of the human con- 
sciousness. To object to it is just the same absurdity as to 
complain because God has given us hands or feet, a heart or a 
brain, or a reasoning soul ; it is, in fact, to revile the great 
Giver on account of his gifts. 

But, farther : a moral agent differs from a brute mainly in 
this — that he is capable of distinguishing right from wrong, 
and of choosing freely between them ; that he is capable of 
deserving moral praise and blame, and is held responsible for 
his actions before the tribunal of a righteous and all-seeing 
Judge. Brutes are endowed with none of these powers, and 
are charged with none of this responsibleness. 

Now, can any one impugn either the justice or the goodness 
of God, because we, and all the orders of higher intelligences, 
were not created brutes ? Would it have been more consistent 
with the perfections of the Holy One to fill creation with beings 
unable either to admire or adore his goodness».who could nei- 
ther love him or be' loved by him, who were, by the necessity of 
their existence, incapable of virtue — sensual, irrational, brutish ? 
Or would it be good or wise for the Deity at this moment to 
withdraw from all created intelligences the gift of moral 
agency, and transform men and angels, cherubim and sera- 
phim, into brutes that perish ? Should we desire that ourselves 
or our friends should become oxen of the stall or swine of the 
sty ? We cannot, then, make any objection to the goodness 
of God because he has created us and other of our fellow- 
creatures moral agents. 
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But, in this very idea of moral agency, there is involved, as 
we have already intimated, the power of choice, the absolute 
freedom of the will. When the good and evil are set before 
us, we must be left entirely free to choose and to refuse, or 
there could be no moral desert, and we could not justly be the 
subjects either of reward or of punishment To the truth of 
this every man's consciousness bears witness. We do not feel 
deserving of either praise or blame for the pulsations of the 
heart or the heaving of the lungs, or for being either hungry or 
thirsty, but only for those acts which we know to be dependent 
on our own volitions. As soon as an act is placed beyond our 
own control, we disclaim all responsiUity both for it and its 
results. 

Again : I think that our notion of moral agency involves the 
additional idea that there are certain limits established beyond 
which the Deity does not interfere with the actions of his 
creatures. If he have conferred upon him the power of free 
choice, he does not interfere with that power, nor retract the 
gifl which he has bestowed. He places before men motives, 
and leaves them free to act, in view of them, as they will. 
Having created a man or an angel, he ever . treats him as a 
man or an angel, and neither as a brute nor a stone. Hence, 
if God have created man free, and fixed the just limits beyond 
which he will not interfere with his actions, the Deity is not 
responsible for the result. An invaluable source of happiness 
is placed in the power of the creature, and he is at liberty to 
use or to abuse it Let him do either, the . character of the 
Most High b unsullied.* 

Is it said that thus far the exercise of this power has been 
productive of misery, rather than happiness, inasmuch as our 
whole race has abused it ? I answer, this world occupies an 

* I do not here bring into view the doctrine of the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. This is a free gift, the result of the mediation of Christ, 
to which we could lay no claim, and which, under a system of law, 
has no place. Besides, even this agency is exerted in perfect har- 
mony irith the free agency of man. 

8 
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•knost ii^ilelj flaiali spaoe in the whcAe univexBe of God. 
It may be that ikm k the only iq>ot, in the whole cieatioii, in 
which this ecKOsthution has produced any thing but happiness. 
Incompafably the greatest portion <^ the creation we believe 
ta be holy and happy ; and wherever there are holiness and 
happiness, they are the result of this very gift ci moral agen* 
cy. It is tins which has filled heaven with myriads of spirits, 
who have passed throu^ their probation widiout sin, and are 
now rejoicing before tiiie thrmie, clothed in a holiness diat 
cannot be sallied. Let us, then, learn to lock upon the ways 
of God with humility ; and, least of all, let us speak Hghtly 
of timt endowment by which we become specially allied to 
the divine nature. 

2. If, ^n, it was just and merciful in God to create a 
race of moral intelligences, was there any ^ing at variance 
with his perfections in the circumstances in winch our first 
parents were placed ? 

They were created innocent, in the image of Grod. 

They were endowed with moral powers capable of appre- 
ciating their obligations to the Creator, and an intellect by 
which they became aware of the consequences of their 
actions. All the conditions which were neceasary to infiu- 
ence their decision, were within Ae sphere of their vifflon, 
and they were endowed with the unrestrained liberty of 
choice. 

The trial to which ihey were subjected was by no means 
unreasonable for beings thus endowed. The preponderance 
of motives was such as might naturally be expected to lead 
them to choose the path to virtue and happiness. The word 
of the tempter was set against the word of the Creator. A 
momentary sensual gratification was opposed to the displeas- 
ure of the eternal Father. The finite was put in comparison 
with the infinite. It was under such circumstances that man 
was required to hold fast his integrity during the brief period 
of his probation, with the promise, if he were found faithful^ 
of immortal felicity. More favorable c<Hiditions of {ooboliafi 
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can scarcely be cooceived. If there must be a moral trial, 
it could not take place under more favorable auspices. 

Still, it is to be remembered that the result is left depend- 
ent upon man^s free will. After all, he is, and from the 
necessity of his nature he most be, liable to sin. He may act 
m opposition to every noble and generous motive, and yield 
himself up to the seductions of sense. Unless' there existed 
this liability, he would be as incapable of virtue as of vice. 

Do you ask me how a being so constituted and so con^ 
ditioned could ever sin ? This question can be answered in 
no other manner than by an appeal to the observation and 
consciousness of every man. Why is it that we see such 
things done every day ? And why is it that every thoughtful 
man feels himself liable continually to just such moral 
disasters ? Why is it that men, by a single vicious indulgence, 
or the gratification of a single unholy desire, cover them- 
selves with infamy ? Why is it that men, perfectly convinced 
of the truth of the gospel, reject the offer of salvation, and 
prefer those very sensual pleasures which they conifess are 
empty, vain, and absolutely despicable ? Can any man tell 
us why such things should be ? And yet, every one knows 
them to be matters of daily occurrence. 

If, then, any one will calmly consider these lacts, I think 
that he will be persuaded that the conditions of probation, 
under which our first parents were placed, were eminently 
favorable. In all this there seems nothing at variance with 
the perfections of God. 

S. But an important question yet remaim to be considered. 
The Scriptures teach us that the conditions of our probation 
were affected by the conduct of our first parents. " By one 
man's disobedience, many were made sinners." It is said that 
such a constitution is inconsistent with the justice of God. 

Suffer me here to repeat what I have before asserted. The 
Scriptures never assert that we are guilty of the sin of Adam, 
or iiiaX we are punished fcnr it* They every where declare 
that every man is guttty smiply oi \d» own voluntary tfana- 
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gressions of the law, and that the guilt of every man is to be 
estimated by the degree of moral light which he has volun- 
tarily resisted. Every man is thus held responsible for just 
so much moral illumination as he has enjoyed, and no more. 
Nothing, surely, can be more equitable than this. 

What, then, is it that the Scriptures assert respecting the 
connection between us and our first parents? To me it 
seems to be simply this : If they had kept the law of Grod 
perfectly, their children would have passed through their pro* 
bation under more favorable circumstances than themselves ; 
and thus, through successive generations, the conditions of 
man's probation would have become more and more favorable. 
If they disobeyed Grod, the conditions of the probation of 
their children would be less favorable than their own ; and it 
would, through successive generations, become less and less 
favorable. In the one case, there would be created a ten- 
dency to holiness, and in the other, a tendency to sin, each 
growing stronger as long as the succession continued. In 
both cases, however, it is to be remembered that the moral 
character of each individual is subject to the power of his 
own free will.* 

^Now, I think it obvious that there is no practical injustice 
in such a constitution as this. It is manifestly the fact that 
our subsequent condition depends upon our present acts. He 
who does a conspicuously good or evil act, feels its conse- 
quences ever afterwards. If, then, our good or evil condition 
is made to depend upon the act of another, and if the cir- 
cumstances, in which the trial was made, were decidedly in 
his favor, as well as ours, there seems no practical injustice 
in making the trial in hL person instead of our own. We 

* I wish it to be remembered, that I here speak of this tendency 
as a fact, without discussing the manner in which it^is produced. 
On this subject, yarious opinions have been held by theologians, 
some believing in a physical change ; others, in a spiritual bias ; others, 
again, in the power of external circumAtances. Into this controveny 
it did not suit my purpose, in this place, to enter. 
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li^ould haTe zeaHsed the benefit if he had acted worthy, as 
we suffer the injury from his acting unworthily. 

But the question still returns. Why was- such a constitution 
established ? Why were moral agents so connected in des- 
tiny with those who have gone before them ? or, in other 
words, Why is our probation rendered either more or less 
£eiYorable in consequence of actions in which we had no 
agency? 

I answer, This is a unireraal principle of the divine gov- 
ernment, and we never object to it except in this particular 
kostance. 

Who c^ us is ignorant of the fact, that the conditions of 
his probation have been influenced most materially by the 
character of his parents? Their virtue, their self-denial, 
their example, has given 3rou a position which, under oppo- 
site circumstances, you never could have held. Had your 
parents been dishonest, intemperate^ degraded, would not 
your condition have been far less favorable than it is ? I do 
not say that in either case your destiny would have been 
taken out of your own hands ; I only say that the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned, would have rendered the 
conditions of your probation eidier more or less favorable. 
But what had you to do with their character or actions? 
Manifestly no more than you had with the character or 
actions of Adam. 

Again : let any man cast his eyes over our beloved countiy • 

Let him survey its fields loaded with harvests, its villages 

resounding with the hum of industry, its harbors crowded with 

shipping, and its cities becoming the markets of the world, and 

every where the rights of person and property protected by 

equal laws, and still more by a moral sentiment which has 

become a part of our social nature. Let him enter the family, 

and observe how closely virtue clings to the domestic hearth, 

and how strongly filial and parental affection bind together 

the members of the same household. Let him enter our 

schools, academies, and QolL^s^ and take notice that the door 

8» 
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18 thrown wide open fo intellectual improvement, and tbat fa^ 
cilities in abundance are every where aJSbrded for the cultiva- 
tion of meritorious talent. Let him frequent the house of God, 
and observe in what manner, throughout our land, every man 
is engaged in the worship of his Creator according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience ; that the Bible is found in every 
house, and that the Sabbath school and the Bible class are 
instilling its blessed truth into minds of those of every age and 
of every condition. Havmg observed all this, let us ask why 
is it that our probation has been granted to us under circum* 
stances so favorable to moral improvement, and from the mil- 
lions of New England there will arise but one answer, — we 
owe it all to the piety, the intelligence, the earnest faith, and 
the self-denying energy, of our Puritan fcnrefathers. But what 
had you or I to do with the chaiaeter or actions of the Puri- 
tans ? Nothing. Yet it is owing to that character and those 
actions that our probation is passed under circumstances so 
eminently favorable. 

The illustrations of this principle are innumerable, for its 
application is universal. Our probation has been materially 
affected by the printing press. But what had we to do with tbo 
invention of the printing press? The present age derives 
innumerable blessings from the invention of the maxiner^s 
compass. But who of us had any agency in the invention of 
the mariner's compass ? We all enjoy the advantages result- 
ing from the invention of the steam-engine. But what agency 
had any one living in the labors of the marquis of Worcester, 
of Watt, or of Fulton ? In fact, the conditions of our proba- 
tion, in instances that defy enumeration, are materially af- 
fected by the acts of those who have preceded us, while with 
these acts we have no more connection than with that act of 
our first parents by which we became sinners. 

Such, then, is the law of our constitution. It is manifestly a 
merciful law. On it alone depends our capability of social 
progress. Abolish it, and every generation of men, without 
advanciog a single step, would stand immovably fixed in the 
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footprints of that which preceded it. Advancement in the arts 
and sciences, in wealth, power, and civilization, would he 
impossible. All our relations botli with the past and the future 
would cease. History would become an ujuneaning word. 
Society would be dissolved, and every human being become 
an isolated and solitary unit Let it once be granted that no 
man's condition shall be affected by the actions of any other 
being, and the whole constitution imder which we exist must 
be abolished; and in what manner a better one could be 
established the objector himself must inform us. 

Such, at all events, is the law under which we are created. 
It seems to me a good and merciful law, absolutely necessary 
to our social and individual well-being. But you will observe 
that the conditions under which we were made sinners are 
only a particular instance under this general law. If, then, 
the law be wise, and good, and merciful, absolutely necessary' 
to our well-being, why should we object to it in this particular 
instance? 

Here, however, let me recur again to the distinction which 
I would ever. bear in mind. We are not either virtuous or. 
happy simply because those who went before us were so. 
We are not either ignorant, vicious, or miserable, simply in 
consequence of the character of our ancestors. The law of 
which I speak simply asserts that our condition for becoming 
either the one or the other is more or less favorable in conse- 
quence of the acts and character of those who have preceded 
us. Every individual is still free to resist or conform to the 
tendencies by which he is surrounded. Our free agency is in 
neither case either destroyed or even afiected. The New 
Englander is just as free to choose as the Hottentot. The 
descendant of the Puritans may resist all the influences that 
would train him to virtue, and become preeminentiy vile, while 
an example of virtue that shall attract the admiration of the 
world, may be produced on the banks of the Amazon, in the 
deserts of South Africa, or among the islands of the P^ific. 
The conditions of our probation alone are affected by this law ; 
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oor own chftiacter lOBiains by neoewity d^tendeat upon wet 
own fxee wiU. 

Such, then, as it seems to me, is the explanation wluch the 
Bible offers of the acknowledged fact of man's umversal sin- 
fyness. It teaches us that God created man innocent. He, 
however, created him a moral agent, and placed him on earth 
to foxm a character for eternity under circumstances as favor- 
able as could be conceived for attaining to everlasting life by 
Ins own obedience ; and he established a constituticm by which 
the conditions of the probation of those who should succeed 
idiould be rendered either more or less &vorable by the acts 
and eharacter of those who preceded them. Under these cir- 
cumstances oar first parents sinned ; and the conditions of our 
probaticm are rendered less ^eivorabie than theirs at the begin- 
ning ; less favoraUe, indeed, to such a degree, that every one 
of us, as soon as he becomes capable of moral action, becomes 
a sinner. 

It may, however, be asked. Why did not the Deity, by some 
merciful agency, so influence man that his Ml might have 
be^i prevented ? To this I know not that any answer can be 
returned. It is not to be expected that we shall be able to 
&thom the depths of the wisdom and goodness of the Eternal. 
It may be that this could not have been done without infringing 
upon the limits of the free agency with which he has endowed 
us. It evidently did not originate in any want of love to man. 
The same page that records the history of our fall and the 
sentence of our condemnation, reveals to us the wonderful fact 
that ^' Grod so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.'^ ^' He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him freely 
give us all things ? '' Here, surely, a devout mind may rest 
satisfied. 

What, then, in conclusion, are the practical reflections ^t 
diis discussion should bring home to the bosom of every 
individual ? 
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1. While I have heen speaking of the prohation of Adam, 
has it not occurred to every one of you that his condition and 
ours are similar in more respects than we had at first supposed ? 
The law of Grod, the free agency of man, the nature of 
temptation, and the motives to holiness, are the same in the 
circumstances of hoth. One all-important fact alone distin- 
guishes the character of his probation from ours. Under the 
dispensation of law, to which he was amenable, one sin was 
decisive of his destiny. To us, under the dispensation of the 
gospel, a way of salvation is revealed which extends the hope 
of eternal life throughout the whole period of our probation. 
No matter how much we have sinned, — we have a High Priest 
who is able to save even to the uttermost. ^^ He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life." It is under such merciful 
conditions that we are now passing our probation. 

2. How infinitely momentous is the condition of an immor- 
tal being endowed with the gifl of free will ! The good and 
the evil are set before him. Eternal life and eternal death are 
both placed within his reach, and, as he puts forth his hand 
either to the one or to the other, he seals his destiny forever. 
Such is the condition of every child of Adam. When we 
MTgiB you to seek Ihe salvation of your souls, to turn from the 
love of the world to the love of Grod, to become new creatures 
in Christ Jesus, we know that the weight of this solemn re- 
sponsibility rests upon each one of you. Let each one of us 
bring this thought home to his own heart, and cherish it there 
until it bring forth its legitimate results. . A being thus situ- 
ated has no right to trifle with himself. Procrastination under 
such circumstances, when our probation may close at any 
moment, is suicide far worse thmx madness. Be not, I pray 
you, guilty of such wickedness. Arouse yourselves to a true 
conception of your condition, your responsibility, and your 
infinite destiny. Say not, ^^ Go thy way for this time ; when 
I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. " ^^ Behold, 
now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.'' 
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BB JVBTDOED IN BIS fllGBT." 

Romans m. 20. 

Thesb words express the coiicli»km at which the apostle 
airives after a fiill mvest^aticm into the diuacter and condi- 
ti(m of man. 

In the previous portkHi <^ his Episde, he had exposed the 
universal and intense sinfulneas hoth of the Jews and Gi^d- 
tiles, and the utter inexcusableness of both, inasmuch as all 
had sinned against clear and adequate light He sums up the 
ailment in the words of the^text^^^* llierefore by the deeds 
of the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his sight ; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin.*' 

By the term '* deeds of the law,*' we are to understand 
those deeds which the law commands. By ^ flecdi *' is meant 
human nature, the whole race c^ man. The word ^^ justified** 
IS susceptible of two meanings. It may indicate that he who is 
accused is declared innocent of crime, '^ reettu in euriay^ as 
by a judicial tribunal, when he has been proved gmlty of no 
wrong. SeccHddly, it may mean to be treated as though he 
were just, although he be not innocent ; as, fc^ instance, when 
a man is freely pardoned, all proceedings against him being 
quashed, and he is restored to the standing of a just man. It 
is in this sense that the word is used, when men, who by 
acknowledgment are guilty, are declared to be justified by 
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faxA. The text evidaitly uses the word in the ibrmer of these 
two 8igiiificati<»is. It speaks of justificaticMi through the deeds 
of the law, that is, through the doing of those deeds which the 
kw requires. If a man does all that the law requires, he may 
manifestly plead the law in justification. He may demand 
that it declare him innocent on his own merits. It can have 
no further denftmd upon him, and he is as free of it as though 
it had never existed. The assertion of the text, then, is, that 
our whole race, and, of course, every individual of it, is inca- 
pable of ever being justified on the ground of having kept the 
requirements of the moral law of God. 

This assertion of the apostle may be easily illustrated by a 
brief reference to some of those declarations of the Scriptures 
which we have previously considered. 

1. The Bible declares that the moral law, under which we 
have been created, commands us to love the Lord our God 
witfi all our heart, and to love our neighbor as ourselves. This, 
as we have reason to suppose, is the law which is extended 
over the whde moral universe. Sin is the transgression of this 
law. The wages of sin— -that is, what it deserves — is death. 
Indigna^on and wrath, tribulation and anguish, are upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil. Tliis law is declared to be holy 
and just, and good; that is, in perfect harmony with the 
attributes of ^e most high God, 

2. The Scriptures assert that man is destitute of that love 
which the law of God requires ; and tiiat, in the place of it, 
he cherishes a spirit of enmity to his Maker. *' I know you," 
saith Christ, *' that ye have not tiie love of God in you.'' We 
do not like to retain God in our knowledge. * Nay, more : ** the 
carnal mind is enmity against Grod, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, nei&er indeed can be.'' Instead of being filled 
with the love of man, we are declared to be filled with envy, 
deceit, malignity, and every evil passion." The constitution of 
civil society every where proceeds upon the assumption that 
men are selfish, faithless, violent, and cruel, and laws are 
every where made to counteract these hatefid tendencies. 
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3. The Scriptures go fiirtber, and reveal to us our mcMfal 
condition with stUl greater precision. They teach us that the 
conditions of our probation were made contingent upon the 
obedience or disobedience of our first parents. They diso- 
beyed Crod, and their character became sinful. The ccmdi- 
tions of our probation became thus less favorable, so that we 
find man every where a sinner as soon as he begins to act 
under moral responsibility. Thus we see that sin is not an 
accident to which a part of mankind are exposed, but a uni- 
versal fact in human nature. ^^ By one man, sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death has passed upon all 
men, in that all have sinned.'^ 

Such are the declarations of Scripture, and to the truth of 
them our own consciousness bears undoubted testimony. As 
soon as any one of us begins to compare himself with the 
law under which he is created, or even with the imperfect 
moral standard held forth by his own conscience, he ac- 
knowledges himself a sinner, coming short of the pnuse of 
Grod. Nor does any one find himself alone in this condition. 
He is surrounded by just such beings, an inhabitant of a world 
lying in wickedness. Examples of sin abound on every side. 
Men find their passions too powerful for the control of con- 
science ; they are led captive by sin, and are clearly destitute 
of those affections which are justly required of us by our 
Father who is in heaven. So deeply rooted is the conviction 
of our universal sinfulness, that if a man, in any age or coun- 
try, should believe himself entirely free from sin, we should 
either look upon him as a superhuman being, or else, by uni- 
versal consent, pronounce him insane. 

And, if any man entertain any remaining doubt on this 
subject, we would suggest a single practical test, by which he 
may easily satisfy himself. Let him reflect upon the character 
of God, and our relations and obligations to him, as they 
are revealed in the Scriptures, or even indicated by natural 
religion. Let him form some conception of the love, the ven- 
eration, the obedience, which such a creature should exercise 
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towards such a Creator, and then let him honestly make the 
attempt to exercise these affections. Let him retire from the 
business of the world, enter his closet, and hold with his 
Creator such communion as \a meet for a child of the dust to 
hold with his Father in heaven; and let him maintain this 
temper through life. Let any man fairly make this experi- 
ment, and I think he will have but little reason to entertain a 
doubt respecting the moral character of his heart. With the 
apostle, he will exclaim in despair, ^^ The law is holy, but £ am 
carnal, sold under sin.'' 

Now, such being the statements of the Scriptures respecting 
the law of God and the moral character of man, the conclusioa 
in the text is irresistible. The law requires tliat he love God 
with all his heart. How can it declare him guiltless, when he 
has not the love of Grod in him, much less when his mind is at 
enmity with God ? The law declares that the wages, the equi- 
table desert of sin, is death. How can it, in the same breath, 
declare him, who is by acknowledgment a sinner, innocent, 
and therefore deserving of eternal life ? You see that these 
two assertions are absolute contradictions. If the law justly 
require us to love God with all our heart, and we are at 
enmity with him, we niust be under condemnation. In this 
direction, then, there is no possibility of escape. Every 
mouth must be stopped, and the whole worid lie guilty 
before God. 

So much as this, I think, has, with different degrees of dis- 
tinctness, been very generally conceded. Men, both pagan 
and Christian, confess themselves sinners, if they admit a single 
moral principle. Hence the universality of the feeling of 
human guiltiness, and the dread of the judgments of Grod, as 
the desert of transgression. But here the question arises -> Are 
there not some means in our power by which we may make 
reparation for our sins, so that, although we are guilty, we may 
yet, by our own doings, escape the condemnation to which we 
are exposed ? Since we cannot be justified on the ground of 
innocence, may we not by our own merits, or sacrifices, 

9 
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poreaent a dftim to be tRBRtod as just, and thus inherit ever- 
lasting life? 

This question, from the beginning, has deeply agitated the 
human soul. The con&ssian of sinfulness is the unbidden 
utteifoiee of every man^s conscience. The agitated spirit was 
hence inipelled to devise some means by which the conscious- 
ness of guilt might be removed and the fear of retribution^ 
allayed. The fiist expedient, which seems universally to have 
SMggested itself, was the offering of expiatory victims. Hence, 
among the fathers of our race, sacrifices were numbered ao^ng 
the duties of almost daily observance. Thus Abel ofl^ied to God 
of the &r8tliim;s of his flocks. Job, when his children had been 
feasting, ofierett a sacrifice for each one of them. Abraham, 
whatever he pitched Us tent in his pastoral migrations, builded 
an altar, asid o&^ed uppo it>a victim. Thus, when, by the 
QOmmtofid of Qed, the Jfewish theocracy was established, almost 
aU things were purified with blood, and without the shedding 
of bk»d tiMtre was iu> rammw. MiHiung «>d evening the 
sacrifice smoked upon the altar for the daily ofiences of the 
people, while the trespass of every individual was acknowl- 
edged by an expiatoiy oiSering. The idea shadowed forth in 
all these observances was the same. The worshipper acknowl* 
edgdd thc^t he was a sinner. He offered, as a victim, the most 
valuable thing that he possessed, in the place of himself, in the 
hope that the Deity would accept of the substitute, and that the 
wrath which he had incurred might be appeased by the immo- 
lation of a brute. 

This idea, however, was by no means confined to the 
children of Abraham. It seems to have been as universal 
as our race itself. You all rem^nber the hecatcnnb ofiered 
by the Greeks, when they desired to appease the wrath o^ 
ApoUo, whose priest Agamemnon, their king, had insulted ; and 
throughout the whole range of classical poetry, frc»n the efuc 
of Homer to the lyrics of Horace, nothing more frequently 
meets us than allusions to sacrifices intended to render placa- 
ble the goda when offended by the past, or to propitiate their 
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fisvor wh&a their aid was deemed specially neeldful £ar the 
future. Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Juao« Minerva, aad MUfffti 
had each his appropriate offerings and appointed priesthood, 
and each was wondiipped with mingled feelings q£ doubt or 
tonfidenoe^ and^ it may possibly be^ in some casesi with some 
OKHperfeet sentiment of dolemn adomtion. 

But this feeling of the human hei^ did not even thus exhaust 
itself. On occasions of more than iksual solemnity, and in 
times of unwonted emergency, even human victims were 
sometimes offered up. Such was the case in seasons of 
wastii]^ pestilence, always supposed to be an indicaticrti of the 
divine displeasure. Sometikn^ss a captive^ taken in battle^ was 
deemed a sufficient atonement At other times^ the choicest 
specimen of hiunanity that the nation could select was docMsed 
to bleed upon the altar. Thus the history of the early age oi 
the Hebrew commonwealth records the sad narsative of ihe 
sacrifice of Jephtha^s dai^hter ; and Grecian tragedy has select* 
ed for one of its most a^cting representations the intended 
offering up of Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon. 

But such an expedient as this inevitably loses its efficacy as 
soon as man listens to the voice of his own consciousness^ 
He then feels that guilt is a personal thing, an affection of the 
spirit, and that he himself is a sinner. It is he, in his own 
person, that must answer at the bar of offended justice. Guilt 
cannot be transferred to a brute, nor can it at will be laid upoii 
the conscience of another* The brute has no moral life ; it 
can neither keep the law nor break it, and can never assume 
the responsibility which belongs solely to an immortal spirit. 
Hence the worshipper returned from the sacrifice unsatisfied 
and unblessed. The Jew, though performing the rites appointed 
by the Most High, confessed that it was not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. The pagan 
retired from the flowing libation and the smoking hecatomb 
bearing about within him a conscience still burdened with the 
guilt of unpardoned sin* The controversy between the spirit 
and its Creator was still unadjusted. The power of sin 
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remained unbroken within him, and his soul was, as before, 
self-condemned and despairing. 

And hence it came to pass that, long before the time of 
Christ, confidence in the whole S3rstem of sacrifices was rapidly 
passing away, before the progress of intellectual culture. I 
do not say that sacrifices were not ofiered. Unless this had 
been done, the natimis had sunk into atheism. They had, 
however, lost all moral power over the minds of thinking 
men. The educated classes externally conformed to the 
popular belief for the sake of enforcing upon the common 
people the notion of a superintending Providence. The com- 
mon people worshipped as their fathers had worshipped before 
them. At the era of the introduction of Christianity, the moral 
efiicacy of such sufferings had ceased, and their inability to 
restore peace to a wounded spirit was universally felt 

This, however, belongs to a time that has passed away. A 
reference to it is, however, not without its utility, inasmuch as 
it reveals to us a universal human sentiment, and illustrates the 
course of action to which that sentiment so generally led. 

Another view of this subject has been frequently taken by 
those who have been conscious of the guilt of sin. They have 
supposed that reparation to the violated law might be made by 
repentance and reformation. This idea would naturally sug- 
gest itself to a thoughtful mind, earnestly inquiring for recon- 
ciliation with God. It has at all times sought to ingrafl itself 
upon Christianity, and thus render needless the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ. As the consequences, both theoretical and 
practical, which result from it, are important, I will examine it 
with as much care as the remaining time allotted to this dis- 
course will allow. 

The doctrine in question is, I suppose, essentially this: 
Although man be a sinner, as the word of Grod declares him 
to be, yet, by repentance and reformation, he may make 
such reparation as will entitle him to be treated as just or 
innocent ; and thus he may become justified by the works of 
the law. 
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Bepentance is the temper of mind which is appropriate to a 
moral agent who has done wrong. If a man have vidaled a 
good and righteous law, it becomes him to regret his acti(»iy to 
take the blame of it upon himself, to acknowledge the justice 
of the law, and submit himself^ wi&out reserve, to its enact- 
ments. He dislikes the act, not on account of the conse- 
quences which follow it, but on acoouat of its own essential 
turpitude. 

Aepentanoe towards God is nothing other than the exercisd 
(^ these tempers of mind in view of our relations to him. 
We have sinned against him, and violated his holy law. If we- 
repent, we regret our fault sincerely, and withoul reserve ; we 
take the blame of our conduct upon ourselves ; We Bbtoas odr<^ 
selves for our wrong doing, and acknowledge the equity of the 
biw which condemns us. ^^ Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned and done evil in thy sight, that thou mi^test be justir' 
fied when thou speakest, and be clear when thou juc^est^' 
Now, if I understand the doctrine which we axe considering, it 
declares that he who exercises this temper oS mind is thereby 
justified, and,, on this ground, may chiim to be tnated e» 
though he had been innocents 

On this subject I would offer a few obvim» consideratioils* 

1. If this doctrine be true, it miifst proceed upon an entire 
change of the moral law. The law which the Scriptures have 
revealed is, that the wages of sin is death. This is its equita^ 
ble desert. To declare, however, that if a man repents of his 
nn, he is entitled to justification, is to intioduce another law, 
and to declare not that mn of itself is deserving of death, but 
only sin unrepented of. Now, I ask, where do we find the 
authority for announcing such a law ? RevelaticHi does not 
teach it The laws of civil soeiety do not present any analo* 
gies which would lead us to believe it true* No government 
on earth could be adminifirtered upon this pnnciple. I know 
well that ibe Scriptures abundantly prooose that he who 
repents of his sins shaU fiad mercy ; but to me they seem 
with the utmost precision to deelare that repentance is not &e 
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piocuiing cause of pardon, and that it can give the ofiender no 
claini to the remission of sins. *"*• We are justified freely by 
kis grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.*^ 
^ In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the 
foi^veness of sins.'' ^ He hath made him to be sin (a sin- 
ofifering) for us, who himself knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God'' (ri^teous in the sight of 
God) ^^ in him." Pardon for the race of man having thus 
been made possible by the work of the Messiah, it is freely 
offered to aU who will repent and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ Bepentance itself has no power to justify us; it is 
only the condition on which the atonement of Christ is made 
available to the sinner. 

2. This doctrine would, as it seems to me, lead to new 
views of divine justice. If a sinner can claim justification at 
the hands of Grod in virtue of repentance, then there would 
seem but little distinction to exist between innocence and guilt. 
He who had kept the whole law without fault, and he who had 
broken every commandment through life, and at last repented 
of his sins, would both stand in the same moral condition 
before Grod ; both, on the ground of their own doings, being 
entitled to be treated as innocent. Now, if this be true, the 
desert of sin could not be death, but only of sin unrepenUd of. 
Sin repented of, and innocence, would both deserve the same 
treatment. I cannot persuade myself that the Scriptures pre- 
sent this view of our relations to God. 

3. If tliis doctrine be true, we should, I think, believe that 
God himself entertained no moral displeasure against sin, but 
only against sin unrepented of. The annoimcement of his 
law would seem to be, that holiness and sin repented of were 
equally lovely in his sight, ina^nuch as they were by his law 
entitled to the same reward. The Deity would thus seem to 
entertain less abhorrence to sin than the penitent himself. 
The penitent acknowledges that his whole life has been mor- 
ally loathsome ; that, on account of it, he deserves to suffer the 
penalty of the law ; while, upon this suppoedtion, God is repre- 
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sented as assuring him that there is nothing deserving of 
punishment in sin, but only in unrepented sin ; and that now, 
since he has repented, he may make the same claim to justifi- 
cation as if he had ever been innocent. I by no means 
suppose that these sentiments are entertained by those who 
believe the doctrine in question. I merely assert that these 
are the consequences to which, as it seems to me, the doctrine 
by necessity leads. 

And, lastly, were this the law of the divine dispensation, I 
think that it would defeat its own object ; for, were this the 
law, repentance would be impossible. 

Bepentance can only arise from a conviction of the moral 
turpitude of sin; it is an abhorrence of the act purely on 
account of its moral wrong. But, upon the supposition in 
question, sin itself is not wrong, or odious in the sight of God, 
but only sin unrepented of. But, if the act itself be not mor- 
ally detestable, of what is there foj us to repent? We are to 
be penitent not for the act, but for our impenitence, while 
penitence itself is impossible, because the. act is not in itself 
worthy of condemnation. 

As soon as we abstract from an act its desert of the 
displeasure of God, there is no need of any chaflge of mind 
towards it ; and sorrow for it cannot possibly exist. It may 
be said that we may be sorry for the consequences ; but then 
this is not repentance, nor is it at all a moral exercise. To 
expect that this would justify us, would be to declare that a 
man should be treated as innocent, €U9 soon as he became 
afraid of the consequences of his crime. 

To me, then, the Scriptures seem to assert that repentance 
can ofier no atonement for sin. If the law be holy, and just, 
and good, it is holy, and just, and good, that it be enforced. 
If a man repent of his sins, this is right, and he shall have 
the advantage of it ; but under a system of law, this can 
make no reparation for past transgression. The man con- 
fesses that the law is just ; but this confession does not render 
it less just. He acknowledges that he deserves to perish ; 
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but tfni doe* not aher fab desert He aiill deaenres the just 
award of hia paat gnlH. ^ Theiefaie, by the deeds of the 
law ean no fleflh be jnatified, for by the law m the knowledfe 

of AID.'' 

Such seems to me to be the irsnlt to whidi veydatiao leads 
OS, coosideied as a system of law. Such was die dispeosa- 
txn mider which we woe ocigaiBUy created. But the eon- 
ditkms of this fonn of probation were violated oiigioally by 
our first parents, and they have beat Tvrfaied by their desoend- 
aatB ever since. HeaoCj were there in the Sciiptares no 
other announcement, the B3de would be to us nodong else 
Uian a sentence of oaiverBal condemnation. But, Messed be 
God I it contains something else dum condemnabon. It is an 
oAer c^ univeml pardon to the moe of bhuh, thiou|^ the 
mediation of Him who ^loved us, and gave himself for us. 
As the ecnditions of our first probation weie rendered v< 
and the commandment, which was ordamed unto life, was 
found to be unto death, God {novided for us a secoad probap 
tiott, established upon better prmniBes *^ God so loved the 
worid that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him shoadd not perish, but have everlasting life.'* 
Tfm is the great message of eternal love to the lost and 
perishing race of man. It is in virtue of this atonemaat, made 
by the Messiah, that pardon and eternal tife are now fineely 
o^red to every penit^t believer. 

To lev^ this great and astonishii^^ truth is die great 
design of revealed rehgion. Natural religion intimated to us 
our sin, and dimly foreshadowed the doooB of our transgrss- 
non. But from natural rel^ion itwlf, -^ merely a system of 
law, — no news of reconciliatiott could proceed. It is the 
gospel of Jesus Christ akme that brings hfe and immortality to 
Mght It is by Jesus Christ that we are just^ed £rom all 
things from which we could not be justified by the law of 
Moses. For the announcement o£ this great eentfand truth, the 
whole previous history of our worid was one magnificent 
prepaiation. For this^ end, empires aareitty fioorished, and fell. 
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To prepare the way for the Desire of all nations, seers fore- 
saw, and prophets foretold ; " for the testimony to Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy." And when the second Adam, he who 
was thus, hy his life and death, to change the terms of our 
probation, appeared, the blind saw, the lepers were cleansed, 
the dead were raised, the elements were stilled, and malig- 
nant spirits were obedient to his all-powerful word. All 
things, material and spiritual, did homage to him, '^ the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory," who had come by himself to 
purge away our sins. 

Although, then, by the deeds of the law no flesh can be 
justified, though of ourselves we are helpless and undone, 
yet we may not despair, ^^ for our help is laid upon one that 
is mighty," one who is able to save to the uttermost every one 
that believeth. ^^ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." The way of life is just as open to us as the way 
of death. The blessed message to every one of * us is, 
^'Whosoever will, let him come and take of the fountain 
of the water of life freely." If, then, any of us should finally 
perish, it will not be because we are sinners, nor because we 
had ruintfd ourselves, but, in addition to all this, because we 
have rejected the gifl of eternal life freely offered to us in the 
gospel. 
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" Whbv tmm wauKmm ow txme was oqkm, God sbht vobim wm Soh." 

Galatkmtif. 4. 

** Thb would by wibdox xnbw kot Gk>D." 

1 CorifOhiam L 21. 

Thb- Scriptures^ my brethren, distinctly teach us that our 
race was at the beginning placed under a system of prbba^ 
tion; that the conditions of that probaticnai were not only 
equitable, but meiciful; that these conditions were violated 
by oar first paxeniB ; and that, in consequence of that event, 
every one of their descendants has been voluntarily sinful ) 
and hence, that, by the deeds of the law, — that is, on the 
ground of our obedience to its precepts, — no flesh can be 
justified; but that every one of us is, on account of his own 
transgressions, justly exposed to its righteous condemnation. 

Viewed in this light alone, nothing can be more appalling 
than the condition of humanity. We are all sinners. We 
choose to be sinners. Not liking to retain God in our knowl- 
edge, we have surrendered ourselves to the dominion of our 
own passions. We do this in opposition to all the instructions 
and all the warnings both of nature and revelation. **• We 
know our duty, but we do it not" The moral law, under 
which we were created, and which, in every act, we have 
violated, is holy, and just, and good; and therefore it is 
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unchangeable. Its lequbeimenis cannot be abated, nor can its 
sanctions be abrogated. Supposing, then, that no other terms 
of probation could be offered to us, the law must take its 
course, and we must smk without remedy Mnder its unmiti- 
gated curse. 

Were this all, were we atill ^^ under the law,^' -—to use the 
language of St. Paul, — sad would be the revelation presented 
to us in the Holy Scriptures. It co^ld dp nothing more than 
make manifest to us the wrath of God ^^ revealed from heaven 
agaxnii^ all tugodUness and unrighteoi^ness of men.'^ Like 
the roll of the prophet Esekiel, it would be ^^ written within 
and without with moiuming, an& lamentation, and woe.^* It 
<30uld jIq nothing more than lilt that veil which hides from our 
view the dwellings of the lost, and bid us listen to the despair- 
ing blasphemies which ascend without ceasing from the bot- 
tomless abyss. 

Such would he to our sinful raoe a revelation of simple 
law. But, thanks be unto Grod for his unspeakable gift, such 
is not our hopeless case* Ood tl&s revealed himself to us, in 
the gospel of his Son, as a ^^ God forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sioa, 9ui ain.^' In infinite mercy he has granted to us a new 
probation, and has provided i<C»r us a new covenant, established 
upon better promises. To a race by their sin ^ut out from 
aU hope of eternal life, — ^^ for by the deeds of the law shall no 
flesh be justified,^' -^ he has made the ofier of free, full, univer- 
sal pardon. To men steeped in sin he has ma^e known a 
way of restoration to purity, holiness, and eternal life. I say 
restcratum^ but this word expresses but a part of the truth, for 
God has done infinitely more. He has promised to raise those 
of our race, who acqept of the terms of reconciliation freely 
c^red to all, to blessings vastly giceater than those which have 
been lost by our apoiGrtac^. '^ God so loved the world that he 
gave lus only-begotten So9» thi^t whosoever beUeveth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.'' The believer 
eaters heaven, i^ot in the image of the firsts but of the second 
Adam. Ue pauses iK»t at the outer couit of the ^mp]e made 
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without hftnds, but entereth within the veil, " whither the fore- 
runner has for us entered, even Jesus, made a High Priest 
forever after the order of Melchisedek." 

The great object of the New Testament is to teach us the 
means by which this change in the conditions of our probation 
was effected, and the manner in which we may avail ourselves 
of its advantages. 

But the inquiry will readily suggest itself to every thought- 
ful mind. Why was not this way of salvation made known to 
man as soon as he had apostatized ? Why was not the remedy 
administered as soon as the existence of the disease was dis- 
covered? I answer. The purpose to redeem our race was 
formed in the counsels of Eternity. A mysterious intimation 
was given in the garden of Eden, that though all was lost, yet, 
in the unfathomable wisdom and mercy of Grod, all was not 
irrecoverably lost. " Her seed shall bruise thy head," were the 
enigmatical words in which were wrapped up the promise of 
our final victory over all the powers of evil. To the parents 
of our race they must have been but imperfectly understood ; 
yet they shed down a ray of hope upon the thick darkness 
which enveloped us. He who uttered them, alone compre- 
hended the fulness of the blessing which he purposed to con- 
fer upon our race, and he then commenced, and he has ever 
since continued, that course of administration which has for 
its object the regeneration of our world, and the giving unto the 
Messiah ^^ the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession;'' 

Ages now rolled away. A world was drowned by a flood. 
A second pcurentage was selected for our race. Empires rose, 
flourished, declined, and were forgotten. Other empires, to 
whom even the record of the existence of their predecessors 
had never been handed down, arose upon their ruins. Tliese 
again flourished, declined, and were forgotten. Age after age 
stumbled on in darkness, and, in quick succession, groped their 
way downward to the re^ons of despair. Four thousand 
years had each presented its myriads before the bar of God, 
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and yel the destiny of our race, to all but an insignificant 
tribe, remained shrouded in impenetrable darkAess. Sages 
and philosophers had lo(^ed on every side for light, but still 
they gazed upon nothing but starless midnight. At length 
^' the morning star took hia station over the stable of Bethle- 
hem.^ The day dawned. The Sun of righteousness arose 
with healing in his beams, and discovered to an astonished 
world the gates of heaven thrown wide open to every one 
that believeth in Jesus. 

But, even here, we naturally ask. Why was this delay ? Why 
did not the Messiah appear at an earlier period, and at once put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself? To this question various 
satisfactory answers might, I think, be returned. It might be 
said that this was a question to which our reason offered no 
means of solution ; or it might be suggested that he who, in 
boundless mercy, provided for us such a way of salvation, would, 
also, in the exercise of the same mercy, select the most 
appropriate time for revealing it to us. Or, again, it might be 
said that perhaps Grod chose to exhibit to the moral universe 
the evils of sin, and hence he sufiered it for ages in our world 
to work out its legitimate results. The text, however, suggests 
a reason at once definite and satisfactory ; it teaches us that 
when th6 fidness of time was come, or, as perhaps we, using 
another illustration, should say, when every thing was ripe 
for this august event, God sent forth his Son. From these 
words we learn tiiat beftwre- AeSon of God could be sent, there 
must be a preparation made for his appearing. A connected 
series of intellectual, social, and moral changes must take 
place, before the coming of Christ could produce its intended 
results. Until these preliminary events had transpired, the 
Messiah could not, in accordance with the all-wise purposes 
of God, appear. When, however, this preparatory work had 
been accomplished ; when, in the words of the text, the ful- 
ness of time had come ; at the very moment selected by 
infinite wisdom, — " then Grod sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
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under the law, that we might xeceive the adoption of 
8ons." • 

If now we consider this subject somewhat more attentively, 
several views will readily present themselves. 

In the first place, then, we observe that the word of God 
had proclaimed the universal sinfulness of man, and the moral 
corruption of our whole race, and had declared that by the 
deeds of the law no flesh could be justified. It se^ms to have 
formed a part of the plan of the Deity to subject mankind to 
the test of experiment ; so that it might be evident to the 
whole universe that his assertion was true ; and that thus a 
practical demonstration might be given of the necessity of the 
work of redemption in order to our salvation. 

For this purpose man was left in general to the light which 
he had received from the beginning. To this was added, in 
the Grentile world, the teaching of natural religion ; while to 
the Jews was superadded the teaching of a written revelation. 
For four thousand years our race was left to these moral 
influences, that it might be seen whether any would ^' feel after 
God, though he was not far from any one of them." The ex- 
periment showed conclusively that the word of God was true to 
the letter, that men " did not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge ; " and, yet more, that ^^ the thoughts of the imaginations 
of their hearts were only evil continually." 

During these four thousand years, there appeared, as I have 

* When I here speak of the necessity of preparation in order to 
aeoomplish a purpose of the Ahnighty, I trust I am understood. 
There is nothing here said which is intended to signify any limita- 
tion to the absolute power of the Almighty. He might, if he had 
chosen, haye abolished all the intellectual and social laws to which 
man was subjected, and have established new ones. This would, 
however, hare been to create man anew. "What is meant is simply 
this — that, the laws existing as they were at the beginning, such a 
preparation was necessary in order to the accomplishment of the 
purposes supposed. It is not, therefore, meant that God could not 
have done otherwise, but that he could not have done otherwise 
without abolishing the laws which he had established. 
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said, no tendency in man to grow better. There had been 
formed no true or even rational conception of the Godhead. 
The ignorance of the character of the Deity, and of our 
relations to him, which overspread our race, became, age 
after age, more profound. Moral corruption, at once the cause 
and the effect of this ignorance, became more and more 
intense, until, at the time of the advent of the Messiah, the 
world had _ attained to a preeminence in wickedness such as 
no period, either before or since, has ever witnessed. 

I do not, however, affirm that this course of moral dete- 
rioration was in the line of straight and uniform descent. 
From the nature of the case, this could not be, since, then, the 
race would have perished from the unrestrained indulgence 
of every evil passion. The process was in fact something 
like the following. In infancy, poverty, and feebleness, nations 
are comparatively virtuous. They cannot be otherwise, since 
the struggle for existence leaves no leisure to listen to the 
seductions of vice, and consciousness of inferiority rendera 
successful aggression hopeless. But, with progress of wealth 
and power, the means of vicious gratification stimulate the 
passions of the human mass. Sensuality, even to loathsome- 
ness, corrupts the sentiments of the entire people, and gradu- 
ally expels every generous impulse. Selfishness usurps the 
place of patriotism. The insane love of pleasure, utterly 
reckless of consequences, becomes the ruling passion of the 
soul. The body politic is enfeebled by moral corruption, and 
the nation becomes the prey of some barbarous but less vicious 
horde. These, again, erect the standard of empire, and flourish 
on the ruins of a slaughtered or enslaved people. But they 
breathe an atmosphere already tainted with moral infection. 
They draw their nourishment from a soil poisoned by intense 
sensuality. The conquerors are in turn subdued by the vices 
of the conquered, and, by a quicker transition, become the 
slaves of luxury and vice ; until they themselves become the 
victims of another people, destined to pursue the same sad 
round of wickedness and retribution. Such was the history 
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of the world for ages. Such would it be ft>rever, were not 
some moral force introduced from without to arrest its down- 
ward tendency. 

But, besides this general fact, it deserves more particularly 
to be remarked, that this experiment upon the moral character 
of man was made under every possible variety of circum- 
stances. In the first place, the legislators of antiquity were 
not unaware of this propensity in man to evil ; and they strove, 
by all the means which they could devise, to correct it For 
this end, they constructed every conceivable form of govern- 
ment Monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, were all tried^ 
under every modification that the wit of man could suggest 
Power over man was lodged in the hands of the one, of the 
few, or of the many. All these expedients were found equally 
and totally ineffectual. There seemed but little difficulty in origi- 
nating a form of government, which, under favorable external 
circumstances, might raise a poor and industrious people to 
power and wealth ; but the attainment of this very object 
seemed to render their downfall inevitable. The moral ten- 
dency was towards deterioration. The mass gravitated to the 
earth, and by no change in its form could you either check its 
progress, or arrest the operation of that law by which it was 
evidently governed. 

Legislation, then, during this long interval, seemed to have 
ended in nothing but failure. It could offer no successful 
resistemce to this propensity to evil. Thus it became evident, 
that no system of laws, and no constitution of government, had 
power either to elevate the tone of private m<Hals, or to foster 
such attainments in public virtue, as could save them from 
dissolution. Hence it was demonstrated that hope from the 
principles of our social nature was not to be expected ; and 
that, unless help should arise from some other source, the con- 
dition of our race was desperate, and our moral reformation 
impossible. 

But this was not the only trial to which the moral character 
of our race was subjected. During these ages of political 
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change, the human mind, in many nations, had made aston- 
ishing acquirements in the power of philosophical research. 
From the time of Pythagoras to that of Socrates, especially 
am(»ig the Greeks, men had ceased not to inquire for the rea- 
saa of the facts, physical, intellectual, and moral, which were 
transpiring around them. Questions were continually asked 
concerning the character of the Deity, and our relations and 
obligations to him. During this long interval, however, while 
an increasing multitude of educated men were directing their 
attention to subjects of spiritual philosophy, they continued, age 
after age, to wander farther and farther from the truth. This 
downward tendency reached its lowest level at the period of 
the intellectual reign of the sophists, — a name which has ever 
since been s3monymous with treachery and falsehood. Setting 
aside, as worse than useless, all questions of practical duty, 
their only object was to cultivate the intellect to the highest 
refinement of subtlety, that so it might become more exqui* 
sitely skilful in the arts of deception and intrigue. They 
boasted of their ability to prove the same act to be either 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, true or false, as occasion might 
require. Hence they baptized the intellect itself in falsehood, 
and subverted, at their foundation, the very principles of virtue. 
Thus philosophy, which was designed to lecui men to truth, to 
goodness, and to piety, became the unblushing pander to vice. 
It not only darkened counsel by words without knowledge, but 
it steej>ed the conscience itself in corruption, — a corruption the 
more incurable, because it seemed to flow from the sources 
which Nature herself had opened in the fountains of the human 
understanding. 

It was at this eventful period that Socrates appeared, who, 
with a self-sacrificing earnestness which indicated a pure love 
of virtue, combatted the enormous errors of his age. From 
the things that are made, he proved the existence and attributes 
of their Maker. From the character of God, he taught men, 
in many respects, the relations which they sustain to him. 
Attacking the sophists of Athens, sometimes by argument and 
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sometimes by ridicule, he was exposing them to the contempt 
which they merited, when his life was cut off by an act of 
judicial murder. The philosopher died, but his sentiments 
still lived. They inspired with new life the mind of Plato, a 
name destined to enduring immortality. The intellect of this 
remarkable person was perhaps more preeminently gifted than 
that of any man who has ever devoted his attention to spiritual 
inquiry. To an acuteness which nothing could elude, a taste 
which found its models in its own faultless conceptions, he 
added an imagination, which, in the opinion of the first critic 
of antiquity, has entitled him to the rank of the Homer of 
prose. His discourses are, at the present day, to be numbered 
among the choicest specimens of composition that the human 
mind has produced. But, if I do not mistake, he was wanting 
in the simple humility and virtucHxs earnestness of his master, 
and hence his splendid talents were too much directed to the 
{Hurpose of displaying their own magnificence. Truth, virtue, 
duty, nay, the character of the Deity itself, became matters of 
refined, abstruse, though glorious, speculation. The guide- 
post which Socrates had erected, was entwined so thickly with 
roses, that it was difficult to discover the direction in which it 
p(»nted. The path which he had opened was planted so 
densely with shrubbery, it was adorned so profusely with 
statues and shrines, that the wayfarer was bewildered in a 
labyrinth of beauty; and, pausing so frequentiy to admire, 
forgot the object for which his journey had been commenced* 
To Plato succeeded AristoUe, a name which ruled the 
human mind with imdisputed sway, in many departments of 
science, from his own era to that of Bacon, and of which the 
influence is acknowledged eveuxto the present day. Endowed 
with but little imagination, he was, perhaps, the most clear-sighted 
reasoner the world has ever seen ; while in amplitude oi learn- 
ing, exactitude of inquiry, and power of philosophic generali- 
zation, succeeding ages have rarely furnished his equal. He 
so expounded the doctrines and perfected the sciences of 
logic and rhetoric, that, as they fell firom his hand, so they 
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hiKfe remained, almost without ad(^tion or alteration, through 
the lapse of more than two thousand years. The existing knowl- 
edge of physical science was moulded into shape by his plastic 
hand, while it received vast additicms from his scrutinizing 
investigations. But while Science thus gratefully acknowledges 
her obligations to the philosopher of Stagira, religion owes him 
no homage. In no respect, that I am aware of, did he enlai^ 
our knowledge of God, or of our relations and obligations to 
him. It is true he taught the world wisdom. He explained 
to us the laws in obediezice to which the mind advances in the 
pursuit of truth or in the detection of error ; and he unfolded 
those canons of criticism which enter even now into our course 
of collegiate study ; but he taught us nothing concerning the 
way <^ deliverance from sin. He scattered light upon every 
path but that which leads us to God. If it had been in the 
power of the human intellect to regenerate the moral character 
of man, this regeneration would have been effected by Ans^ 
totle. No man was ever possessed of a surer or wider mental 
vision.. No man had ever a greater power of moulding the 
mind of following ages into the form of his own conceptions ; 
yet, in respect to religion, he left the race just where he found 
it None of his precepts have ever, by their transforming 
energy, regenerated the souls of his disciples. No change 
from vice to virtue was ever known to follow the teaching of 
his doctrines. His works have been the chosen study of Pagan 
and Mohammedan, of Protestant and Catholic ; and every 
where they have stimulated the intellect, but they have left the 
moral nature untouched. They satisfied every aspiration of 
the understanding ; but when the siimer inquired. How shall 
man be just with God ? they gave him no answer. They found 
man under the bondage of sin, the slave of passion, drunk 
with sensuality ; and they left him having no hope and with- 
out God in the world. 

I might easily pursue this subject farther, by presenting 
illustrations from other periods of civilization. But it is 
useless. The experiment, under what circumstances soever 
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it has been tried, has led to the same result Had it been 
possible to deliver man from the moral condition in which he 
is every where found, by any exertion of the human intellecf, 
it would have been done by the men to whose labors I have 
just alluded. But it was not possible. The direction which 
the human intellect has always taken, confirms the truth of 
the declaration of St Paul, — " The world by wisdom knew not 
God." Nay, we see, from the instances to which we have 
referred, that a true conception of the character of God, and 
of our relations and obligations to him, is distasteful to the 
human mind. Socrates taught more important truth on these 
subjects than all the other heathen writers combined. For 
doing this the common people persecuted him to death, and 
the philosophers whom he had taught, instead of pursuing his 
doctrines to their natural results, treated them merely as the 
starting-point for metaphysical speculations. Thus is also 
confirmed that other declaration of the apostle, " They did 
not like to retain Grod in their knowledge, but when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened." It thus became manifest that man did 
not sin by reason either of ignorance or of mental imbecility, 
and that no attainment of intellectual power could change his 
propensity to evil. Here, then, from another point of view, 
was made evident the helplessness of our moral condition ; 
and thus it was shown that, without some special efibrt of 
divine mercy, we must ever abide under th# condemnation 
which we had incurred. 

But one other hope remained. It has been said that the 
moral and sBsthetic elements of the human character are 
nearly allied, if, indeed, they be not identical ; that, at least, 
the beautiful and the good are twin sisters ; and hence it has 
been conjectured that the cultivation of the taste must lead to 
reformation in the moral nature of man. 

The period that elapsed previously to the advent of the 
Messiah, furnished an opportunity for the trial of this form 
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of the moral experiment, of which we have been speaking. 
The age of Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, was the golden 
age of the arts of Greece. Neither before nor since this 
time, has the marble been ever chiselled into forms so instinct 
with majesty and loveliness. It is probable that painting had 
attained to similar perfection, though, unfortunately, none of 
its productions have come down to us. Architecture then 
had exhausted, in one direction at least, all the forms of 
beauty and grandeur of w<hich the mind can conceive. Poetxy 
had already furnished those faultless models of verse on 
which all succeeding genemtions have gazed with reverential 
despair. Eloquence then, with a power whicti has never 
since been equalled, 

"Wielded at will that fierce democracies 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined oy^r Ghreece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne."' 

But had this wonderful development of the taste any power 
to reform the moral character of man ? Far from it. Taste 
became itself the pander to vice. The very ibuntains of 
literature were defiled. Poetry became at last the stimulant 
to undisguised licentiousness. Painting and statuary lent 
their aid to render unblushing vice attractive, and to fascinate 
the taste with whatever could defile the conscience. The 
eye eouM scarcely be opened in any street of a Grecian or a 
Romeui city, without resting upon some finished specimen of 
art, which filled the imagination with all that was morally 
revolting. Taste, revelling in licentiousness, presided over 
every department of the arts. Its dominion was not confined 
to places of public resort. It painted the walls of dressing- 
rooms and chambers ; it sculptured the statuary of private 
gardens ; nay, it fashioned personal ornaments of the young 
and old, of the daughter and the matron. And thus it became 
evident Hiat taste, far from exerting any power of moral 
reformation, tainted with our own corruption, disseminates 
more widely, and tenders yet more intensely fatal, the poison 
with which it is itself infected. 
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Scholars and artists have mourned for ages over the ahnost 
universal destruction of the works of ancient genius. I sup- 
pose that many a second-rate city, at the time of Christ, pos- 
sessed a collection of works of surpassing heauty, which 
could not he equalled hy all the specimens now existing 
that have yet been discovered. The Alexandrian library is 
believed to have contained a greater treasure of intellectual 
riches than has ever since been hoarded in a single city. 
These, we know, have all vanished from the earth. The 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis stand in almost 
solitary grandeur, to remind us of the perfection to which the 
plastic art of the ancients had attained. The Alexandrian 
library furnished fuel for years for the baths of illiterate 
Moslems. I used myself frequently to wonder why it had 
pleased God to blot out of existence these magnificent pro- 
ductions of ancient genius. It seemed to me strange that 
the pall of oblivion should thus be thrown over all to which 
man, in the flower of his age, had given birth. But the 
solution of this mystery is found, I think, in the remains of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. We there discover that every 
work of man was so penetrated by corruption, every produc- 
tion of genius was so defiled with uncleanness, that God, in 
introducing a better dispensation, determined to cleanse the 
world from the pollution of preceding ages. As when all 
flesh had corrupted his way, he purified the world by the 
waters of a flood, so, when genius had covered the earth 
with images of sin, he overwhelmed the ^orks of ancient 
civilization with a deluge of barbarism, and consigned the 
most splendid monuments of literature and art to almost 
universal oblivion. It was too bad to exist ; and he swept it 
all away with the besom of destruction. 

You see that for four thousand years this experiment was 
continued upon the moral character of man. The point to 
be determined was, as we }iave supposed, whether man, left 
to the conditions of his first probation, would ever recover 
himself from his apostasy from God. The experiment was 
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tried under eVery form of government, under the most favor- 
a1)le conditions for intellectual culture, and during the period 
of the most perfect development of human taste. But imder 
none of these influences was there exhibited the remotest 
tendency to moral reformation. Hence it was practically 
demonstrated that ^^ the world by wisdom knew not God ; ^* 
and that, without some merciful divine interposition, the con* 
dition of man was hopeless. It was at the close of this pro- 
tracted experiment, when Rome, following the example of 
Greece, had sunk into gross licentiousness ; when men had 
not only lost the knowledge of God, but had become univer- 
sally corrupt beyond all previous example ; when, as it would 
seem, nothing further remained but for God to destroy our 
race and blot out the memory of man forever, — it was then 
that the '^ fulness of time had come,^^ that God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to announce 
that a new probation had been granted to us, and to utter that 
astonishing truth, ^^ God so loved the world that he sent his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." 

It was my original intention to have illustrated, at some 
length, the results of the moral trial to which the Jews were 
subjected previously to the advent of the Messiah. I have, 
however, already occupied the time ordinarily allotted to a 
discourse, and I will therefore allude to this part of the sub- 
ject in very few words. 

The same experiment was made upon the Jews as upon the 
Gentiles, but it was made under vastly more favorable cir- 
cumstances. They were selected and set apart from the 
idolatrous nations aroimd them ; they were rendered a pecu- 
liar people by a burdensome but imposing ritual ; they were 
the sole depositaries of the law which God had given to our 
race ; and their history, from the time of the call of Abraham, 
was replete with most astonishing illustrations of the attributes 
of God, whether exhibited in judgment or in mercy. It was, 
however, essentially a dispensation of \%w. It declared the 
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precept and the penidty, the xeward for obedience and the 
punishment for sin. Its language was, ^^Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
' doeth evil ; but gl<»y, and honor, and peace, to every man 
that worketh good." Having given these precepts, there it 
rested. I know that it also foreshadowed the blessings of the 
new dispensation ; but its teaching, in this respect, was enig- 
matical, and could have taken no permanent hold upon the 
national mind. It did not reveal the manner in which '^ Grod 
could be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." 
Hence, like the dispensation of natural religion, it was a dis- 
pensation of law, yet of law plainly and evidently set forth.* 
It left man with a clear knowledge of his duty, to act with 
no other impulse than that derived from the consequences 
of his action. The failure that ensued cannot, as in the case 
of the Gentiles, be learned from the volumes of contempo* 
raneous literature, for in the case of the Hebrews such works 
do not exist. The apostle Paul, however, declares that, at 
his time, they had become even more corrupt than the hea- 
then themselves. While they boasted of their knowledge of 
the law, ^' through breaking the law they dishonored God," 
insomuch that '^ through them, the name of God was blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles." Thus it became evident that 
our whole race — Jew and Grentile — was under sin; that 
hope of reformation, from any power within ourselves, was 
groundless ; and hence, in the words of the apostle, that 
*''' by the deeds of the law no flesh could be justified." 

From this view of the subject, I think, then, that a reason 
may be discovered why the Messiah did not appear in the 
beginning to take away sin. The delay of his advent was 
for the purpose of rendering it practically evident that our 
moral condition, under a system of law, was helpless ; that 
there existed in our nature no recuperative energy; that, 
having broken loose from his obligations to God, the course 
of man was in the line of perpetual retrocession ; and that, 
without the introduction of some new condition into the 
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elements of his probation, there remained for him nothing 
but a fearful looking for of judgment. When this had been 
itiade evident, under every phase, both of civilization and 
barbarism, under every form of government, and under 
every degree, both of intellectual and aesthetic development, 
then ^^ the ftilness of time had come, and God sent forth his 
Son." 

11 
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PART II. 

*<PbBPAKB TE THB WAT OF THE LOBD, MAKE ST&AIGHT IN THE DESERT 
A RIOSrWAT FOB OT7B GOD. EtBBT TALLEY SHALL BE EXALTED, AND 
XTEBT MOUNTAIN AND HILL SHALL BE MADE LOW ; AND THE CBOOKED 
SHALL BE MADE STBAIGHT AND THE BOUGH PLACES FLAIN, AND THB 
OLOBT OF THE LOBD SHALL BE BETBALBD, AND ALL FLESH SHALL 
urn IT TOOETHEB, FOB THE MOUTH OF THE LOBD HATH SPOKEN IT." 

Isaiah xL 3, 4. 

In the last discourse, I attempted to illustrate the doctrine 
that the advent of the Messiah could not have occurred imme- 
diately after the apostasy. Various events must have trans- 
pired before the fulness of time could come. Before Grod 
publicly interfered, if I may so say, with the conditions of the 
first probation, he chose to show by experiment that such inter- 
ference was necessary. It thus became evident that neither 
in the social, intellectual, nor aesthetic departments of human 
nature, did there exist the elements adequate to restore us to 
virtue and piety. Under all forms of govenmient, through 
every grade of intellectual progress, and in the midst of the 
most successful cultivation of taste, man's moral tendency was 
ever downward, until he had arrived at so universal depravity, 
that the Deity, in ushering in a new dispensation, consigned to 
oblivion by far the greater part of the intellectual labors of 
preceding generations. 

In this manner was it practically demonstrated that a reme- 
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dial dispensation was absolutely necessary. But these sugges- 
tions have by no means exhausted the subject If we look at 
it from another point of view, we shall see that a positive 
preparation of the race itself was necessary, before the plan of 
redemption could be successfully revealed. This preparation 
was gradually going forward at the same time that our moral 
helplessness was so amply illustrated. It is to this series of 
events that the prophet alludes in the beautiful language which 
I have selected for the text. He represents the Messiah as a 
conquering prince appearing to take po^ession of his newly- 
acquired dominions. It was customary among Oriental nations 
to render such an occasion in the most signal manner impres-. 
sive. Every road by which the conqueror was to proceed was 
put in perfect repair; obstructions were all removed; the 
valleys were exalted and the hills were levelled ; the crooked 
were made straight and the rough places smooth, so that, when 
the triumphant procession appeared, its progress might be 
wholly uninterrupted. Under this figurative language tho 
prophet conveys to us the idea that before the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, all things must be put under requisition 
for the purpose of rendering the event more illustrious and its 
results more universal. In other words, we are thus taught 
that the previous history of our world was overruled by infinite 
wisdom with special reference to this event ; cuid that when the 
revolutions of four thousand years had completed this mighty 
preparation, the fulness of time arrived, and Grod sent forth 
his Son. 

In-order to obtain a correct view of this subject, it will be 
proper to observe the conditions which seem necessary * to the 
successful promulgation of the gospel, and the manner in 
which these conditions were fulfilled in the history of the world 
previously to the advent of the Messiah. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the Christian revelation, I 

* The meaning of necessity) as here used, is explained in a note to 
the preceding sennon, p. 110. 
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think we shall be convmced that its conceptions belong to an 
advanced period of civilization. It addresses itself, I may say, 
exclusively to the spiritual nature of man. But, in the earlier 
periods of our race, our conceptions are all from without ; they 
have to do almost exclusively with sensible objects. This is 
evident from the history of all language. Conceptions from 
within belong to a later period, and only appear in the progress 
of civilizaticm. Hence the ideas made known to us in the 
New Testament could scarcely have been comprehended, 
until man ^ad passed from the region of objective and become 
familiar with the region of subjective thought. The gospel has 
to do with thought, feeling, sentiment, motive, and all their 
various attributes ; and it could not be well understood imtil the 
mind of man had become somewhat at home in these con- 
ceptions. 

Nor is this alL The Christian religion addresses itself to the 
moral nature, the conscience of man. It is to this faculty that 
its commands are specially addressed. The harmony of its 
precepts with the law, originally written there, is one of the 
universal proofs of its authenticity. It is for the purpose of 
providing a remedy to the moral disorders of the soul, that the 
gospel is revealed. The need of this remedy can only be 
made evident as the universality and intensity of this disease are 
discovered. Hence 1 think it will be seen that a remedial dis- 
pensation would naturally be delayed, until the moral character 
of man, both individual and social, had been fully displayed ; 
and mankind had become in some degree capable of appre- 
ciating the facts thus presented to their notice. 

But, besides this, the gospel is a revelation communicated to 
man by language, and its authenticity, as is meet, is attested 
by miracles. Now, I think that considerable progress must have 
been made in civilization before such testimony could be given 
as we would be willing to receive on a question of so vital 
importance. Until the laws of nature are to some extent 
known, we cannot determine whether the Creator has or has 
not in a particular case departed from them. Savages, in these 
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lespects, possess but the intellect of children. They seem 
almost to court deception, and we admit their testimony with 
doubt and hesitation. Hence we pay very little respect to the 
early history of the primitive nations. An ignorant age is 
governed by the imagination rather than by the reason, and we 
look upon its traditions rather as allegorical pictures than indu- 
bitable statements of matters of fact. The fact here to be 
substantiated is no other than this — the Messiah, God manifest 
in the flesh, appeared on our earth to teach us the way of life, 
and to offer himself up as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind. 
I ask. Could any one believe so stupendous a statement as this, 
upon the testimony of a barbarous age ? 

And this leads us to observe, again, that a revelation from 
God to man, informing him of this wonderful change in the 
conditions of his probation, — a revelation designed for all ages 
to the end of time, and destined to work a perfect transformation 
in the moral character of our race, — could not have been com- 
pleted until language, that most mysterious of all the products 
of the human intellect, had arrived at a considerable degree of 
perfection. It was necessary that the doctrines and motives 
peculiar to the new dispensation should be promulgated with 
all possible explicitness, and yet guarded from all tendency 
either to incompleteness or excess. No medium of communi- 
cation would be competent to the transmission of such all- 
important truth, but a language capable of expressing the most 
delicate modifications of human thought ; and so perfect in its 
constioiction, that its meaning, in subsequent ages, might be 
determined by the most definite laws of exegetical inquiry. 

To understand the necessity of which we speak, it is only 
requisite to remember the ordeal through which the Christian 
revelation has passed during the period that has elapsed since 
the days of the apostles. There is scarcely a doctrine which 
it contains that has not frequently been made the subject of 
earnest, I had almost said of bitter controversy. Its enemies 
have denied the truth of every one of its assertions, and its 
professed friends have, in countless instances, endeavored to 
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interpret its doctrines in such manner as to gratify their lost 
of civil or ecclesiastical power. Every atrocity, which has 
for ages been perpetrated by either lay or clerical despots 
diroughout Christendom, has claimed the authority of some 
passage from the word of God. And, oa the contrary, men 
have always been deUveied from despotism by stripping off 
from the Scriptures the covering by which they had been 
veSed, and making them to speak out plainly the simple 
truth of the Most Hi^. Now, unless the gospel had been 
revealed in a language capable of expresaang the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the trutii, and of so expressing it 
that the meaning of every word could be verified, it would 
surely, at this distance of time, have been scarcely possible for 
even a candid man to discover what had been really revealed 
Suppose that, eighteen hundred years since, the Gospels had 
been written in a language sinmar to that of our aboriginal 
Indians, — who, at this age, would, pretend to be able to interpret 
it ? Nay, I doubt if the doctrines of the New Testament could 
have been given to all subsequent ages, even in the ancient 
Hebrew. How could the subtle reasoning, and the wide 
generalizations of the apostle Paul, have been conveyed in a 
language which had attained its highest perfection in the time 
of Moses and of Job, and which ^ was adapted only to an age 
of primitive manners and objective thought? Nay, had the 
revelation for all ages been delivered in Hebrew, I doubt 
whether, at this late period, its meaning could be verified, llie 
Hebrew possessed no literature save that which existed in the 
sacred books themselves. Hence, when a difficulty in inter- 
pretation occurred, there would have been no contempora- 
neous authority to which we might appeal for illustration. I 
think that these connderations will be sufficient to convince us 
that this language was an inadequate medium for the trans- 
mission of a revelation that was destined to endure to the end 
of time, and, thus enduring, to regenerate a world. 

If we reflect upon diese plain conditions, I think it will be 
evident that at no era preceding that of the advent could the 
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new dispensatioa have been with so much propriety ushered 
in. And still more, I think that, by a slight reference to pre- 
vious events, we shall be led to believe that the hand of God 
may be distinctly traced in directing the course of civilizatioii 
with respect to this great transaction. 

Amidst all the agitations of society, throughout all the over* 
turnings of empire, the human mind, during this long period, 
had been gradually attaining maturity. Each nation, during 
its brief existence, had either added something to the stock of 
human knowledge, or made some contribution to the materials 
for human thought Every revolution had illustrated in some 
new phase the principles of ccmduct, and had bequeathed the 
lesson to succeeding generations. Prosperity and adversity, 
war and peace, despotism and freedom, anarchy and order, 
had tended to widen and deepen the course of philosophical 
speculation. The very wicltedness of man, overturning em- 
pires and dissolving the cement by which the elements of 
society are held in cohesion, had obliged men to reflect more 
or less upon moral cause and effect P&triotism, as well as 
natural virtue, nay, self-interest, as well as the love of right, 
had, to sc»ne extent, forced men to turn their eyes upon this 
changeless plague-spot of our common nature. The very love 
of power, so rife in all ag^, had directed attention to those 
spiritual impulses by which all outward action is modified, and 
from which alone it frequently proceeds. Froip all these 
sources, the mind of man, at the time of our Savior, had be- 
come a subject of very general investigation ; and its various 
processes had been examined with acumen and earnestness. 
It is also probable that this kind of inquiry was prosecuted with 
greater vigor on account of the existing state of religious opin- 
ion among the ancient nations. The system of mythology 
had long since lost its power over the public mind ; and hence 
the priesthood dared not protect it from contempt by the exer- 
^kom of physical foree. Let a man believe what he chose, or 
advocate what he pleased, in matters of pure science or iatel- 
iectual speculation, the mythdogy had little to do with it 
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Hence the mind, left mainly to its own impulses, pursued 
thought wherever it led; and hence arose that prodigious 
mental activity, that far-reaching love of research, that fearless 
range of speculation, which distinguished the Augustan age of 
Rome, hut more especially the age of Pericles in Greece. 
Nay, Greece and Italy, during the universal prevalence of 
pagan idolatry, enjoyed the hlessing of soul-liberty in a much 
higher degree than they have done for ages under the domin- 
ion of the (so called) Christian hierarchy, by which these 
nations have so long been enslaved. 

But while this progress was so rapidly made in the intel- 
lectual development of the ancient nations, specially of the 
Greeks, this latter people was, at the same time, cultivating, 
with unpandleled success, a language which has been for ages 
the admiration of the human race. It is a language which 
scholars have ever since considered the most perfect vehicle 
of thought that human intelligence has yet invented. Com- 
bining the opposite extremes of strength and flexibility; 
capable alike of fixing with precision the most refined dis- 
tinctions in metaphysics, and of giving utterance to the ten- 
derest emotions of sentiment; bursting forth now in all the 
-thunder of resisdess eloquence,' and now warbling in numbers 
softer than the breathings of maternal love; afibrding free 
scope to the giant spirit of Demosthenes, and yet 3rielding 
itself up to utter, as if in sport, the songs of Anacrcon ; in its 
youth pouring forth in matchless verse the epic of Homer, 
and in its manhood clothing the conceptions of Sophocles and 
Pindar with perennial beauty ; unexhausted by the boundless 
imagination of Plato, and yet laying down witli mathematical 
exactness the canons of Aristotle, — it seems to have been 
created for the purpose of transmitting to all coming time that 
spiritual truth by which a world should be created anew. 
And yet more : This language had naturally so attracted to 
itself whatever was valuable in science or delightful in litera- 
ture, that many of its greatest works could not be lost 
Hence^ whatever has at any time been written in it can even 
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at the present day be definitely interpreted. Hence, also, 
wherever in the old world the human mind has awaked from 
the slumber of ignorance, the knowledge of this language has 
been revived. And it deserves to be remarked, that those 
remains of it that have come down to us, are specially rich in 
the expression of spiritual conceptions — in terms which are 
most readily adapted to illustrate the truths of revelation. 
Hence, when the new and astonishing doctrines oi the gospel 
were to be promulgated, hardly a term required to be modi- 
fied in order to adapt this language to the purpose. St. Paul 
was esteemed by Longinus as one of the most distinguished 
of Grecian orators ; and the discourses of many of the earlier 
Christian writers are numbered among the purest specimens 
of this remarkable tongue. Thus was the language prepared 
in which the gospel of our salvation was to be written, cmd by 
which it was to be transmitted to succeeding generations to the 
end of time. 

And here, in passing, let us pause, for a moment, to inquire, 
by whom was this language enriched by every form of ex- 
pression, and endowed with so remarkable a power of exacts 
ness and precision ? It was by poets who sung of barbarian 
wars, of the contests of fabulous gods, and the loves of unholy 
sensualists ; by historians who wrote for fame, and orators who 
contended for power ; by philosophers who inquired not for 
truth, and sophists who taught falsehood for hire. Even these 
last, by their endless disputations, their subtile distinctions, 
and their crafty sophistry, gave a fixedness to language which 
it could by no other means have attained. Thus is it ever in 
the government of Grod. He makes the wrath of man to praise 
him, and the remainder of wrath he restrains. Thus, while 
men, utterly forgetful of him, were following each one the 
desires and devices of his own heart, they were accomplishing 
his purposes, and preparing the way for the coming of Him who 
was the desire of all nations. Thus, while God allows all his 
moral creatures to act as they will, by far-reaching wisdom, he 
overrules all things for his glory, and causes wicked, sensual. 
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■ad atheistic men to subserve the purposes of virtue and right- 
eousness and true godliness. 

Such was the preparation necessary in order to prepare a 
language in which God iriiould reveal to us the doctrines of the 
new dispensation, and usher in the hope of everlasting life. 
But this was not all. It was also necessary that this language 
should be diffused throughout the civilized world. This was 
also acc(Mnplished. 

At the period in which the Greek language had attained to 
its highest perfection, Alexander, frequently called the Great, 
was bom. This remarkable man, perhaps the most remarka- 
ble conqueror whose history has yet been written, immediately 
afber his accessicm to the throne of Macedon, having subdued 
the states of Greece that had dared to resist his sway, com- 
menced that series of victories which have rendered his name 
immortal. Having overrun that portion of Europe that lay to 
the eastward of Greece, he carried his conquests into Asia ; 
and, in a few years, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Assyria, and Persia, were his tributary provinces. He even 
penetrated into India ; and, but for the resistance of his ow8 
soldiers, would have planted his standards upon the banks of 
the Ganges. ' The theatre of these conquests comprehended 
by far the most populous and highly civilized portions of the ' 
then known world. Every where throughout these vast 
regions, he established the Grecian authority, and by conse- 
quence introduced the Greek language. Every where he 
brought the science and intelligence, the courage and freedom, 
the manners and arts of Greece into contact with the puerile 
thought, the servile timidity, and barbarian wealth of Oriental 
civilization. Power and wisdom, when they strike their roots 
into such a soil, are not easily eradicated. Greek, in all 
these regions, soon became the language of intelligence, rank, 
and station. From the higher classes it was gradually dissem- 
inated among the middle ranks of society ; and hence, among 
these countless millions, it had soon established a universal 
sway. Of the extent to which it had prevailed we may learn 
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from the fact, that as eaxly as the year 285 before Christ, it 
had become necessary to translate the Old Testament Scriptures 
into Greek, for the use of the Jews residing in Alexandria. 
Greek had already become more familiar to them than the 
language of their ancestors, and, lest they should lose their 
knowledge of the word of God, it was rendered, for their bene- 
fit, into a tongue that had become to them vernacular. Flour- 
ishing schools of Grecian phHosophy were established in 
several of the cities of Asia Minor. Among these. Tarsus, the 
birthplace of the apostle Paul, at an early period, obtained no 
inconsiderable preeminence. These, like so many centres of 
illuminatbu, diffused on every side the light of western civili- 
zation, and rendered a knowledge of the Greek language a 
necessary attainment for every educated man. These remarks, 
however, as you will perceive, have respect principally to the 
countries to the eastward of Greece. 

With the death of Alexander, the political preeminence of 
Greece was nearly at an end. She, however, still continued 
immeasurably in advance of the surrounding nations, in the 
curts, in science, and in civilization. As the Roman empire 
was rising in the west, her citizens felt the necessity of intel- 
lectual cultivation as well as of martial glory ; and they began 
to resort to Athens, the seat of knowledge and the cherished 
abode of eloquence and philosophy. Thus the poets and ora- 
tors of Rome first imbibed a taste for elegance of language and 
refinement of thought At last Greece was subdued by the 
arms of Italy, and Achaia was added to the catalogue of Roman 
provinces. From this time, there was nothing to prevent the 
universal influx of Grecian literature into Rome. The statues, 
the paintings, the poetry, the eloquence, and the philosophy of 
Greece, were transferred firom the banks of the Ilyssus to the 
banks of the Tiber. Roman authors aspired to little else than 
to copy into their own language those models which they ceased 
not to study with an almost idolatrous admiration. In fact, 
Bxxdbh Hteratoie became almost a mere reproduction of those 
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worim which were ludvenally acknowledged to have attained 
the perfection of SBSthetic excellence. 

The result of all this is very eamly conceived. The Latin 
language was itself modified by the literature which it imitated, 
and became the second in power of the languages of antiquity. 
But this was not all. Greek, throughout the Roman empire, 
became the language of educated men. Hence, when Faui 
addressed the Roman governor, Claudius Lysias, in this Ian* 
guage at Jerusalem, it was at once perceived that he was a 
person of consideration, and not the lawless freebooter for 
whom he had been at first mistaken. Thus, also, Cssar 
relates, that cm one occasion, when he wished to communicate 
important private intelligence to one of his lieutenants, in a 
besieged city, he wrote a letter in Greek, and directed his 
messenger to attach it to an arrow, and shoot it over the widls. 
This language, he knew, would be unintelligible to the Gauls, 
but would be well understood by the officers of his own army. 

In this manner, during the gitidual progress of Rome to uni- 
versal dominion, this language came into general use through* 
out the civilized world. It was spoken and read in all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In all these regions, it became the language of 
educated men. Whatever was written in Greek was accessi- 
ble to millions, and these millions comprehended all the men 
who gave character to their age, or conferred distinction up<Hi 
their nation. 

We see, then, in the second place, that God not oidy pre- 
pared a language in which this revelation for all coming ages 
could be written, but he difiused that language over the civil- 
ized world. He created a suitable vehicle for the truth, and he 
made that vehicle, as far as was necessary,, universal. And 
this work^ let us observe, was accomplished by means of the 
ambition of Alexander, and the all-grasping love of dominion 
of iiie citizens of Rome. Men ignorant of the existence and 
character of the true God, bowing down to the senseless images 
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which their own hands had fashioned, indulging without re* 
straint their own corrupt passions, were thus advancing his 
purposes, and opening the way for the advent of his Son. Thus, 
again, was that saying verified, ^^ He maketh the wrath of man 
to praise him, and the remainder of wrath he will restrain.^' 

One other condition remains yet to he obserfed. You well 
know that the nations inhabiting the shores of the Mediter* 
ranean were originally distinct in government, dissimilar in 
origin, diverse in laws, habits, and usages, and almost per*, 
petually at war. To pass from one to the other, without 
incurring the risk of injuiy, nay, even of being sold into sla* 
very, was almost impossible. A stranger and an enemy were 
designated by the same word. Beginning with Spain, and 
passing through Gaul, Germany, Italy, Ghreece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Fedestine, Egypt, and Carthage, until you arrive again 
at the PillazB of Hercules, every state was most commonly the 
enemy of every other. It was necessary that these various 
peoples should all be moulded by the same pressure into one 
common form ; that one system of laws should bind them all 
in harmony ; and that, under one common protection, a citiasen 
might be able to pass through all of them in security. This 
seems to have been needful, in order that the new religicHi 
might be rapidly and extensively promulgated. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, as I suppose, was the 
Roman empire raised up, and intrusted with the sceptre of 
universal dominion. Commencing with a feeble colony on the 
banks of the Tiber, she gradually, by conquest and conciliation, 
incorporated with herself the many warlike tribes of ancient 
Italy. In her very youth, after a death*struggle of more than 
a century, she laid Carthage, the former mustress of the Medi« 
termnean, lifeless at her feet From this em she paused not a 
moment in her career of universal conquest. Natiim after 
nation submitted to her sway. Army afler army was scattered 
before her legions, like the dust of the summer threshing-floor. 
Her procQOBuls sat enthroned in regal state in every city of 
the civilized world; and the barbarian mother, clasping her 
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infant to ber bosom, fled to the remotest fastnesses of the wil- 
derness, when she saw, far off in the distance, the sunbeams 
glittering upon the eagles of the republic. 

Far different, however, were the victories of Rome from 
those of Alexander. The Macedonian soldier thought mainly 
of battles and sieges, the clash of onset, the flight of satraps, 
and the subjugation of kings. He overran ; the Romans 
always conquered. Every vanquished nation became, in turn, 
a part of the Roman empire. A large portion of every con- 
quered people was admitted to the rights of citizenship. The 
laws of the republic threw over the conquered the shield of 
her protection. Rome may, it is true, have oppressed them ;. 
but then sBe delivered them from the capricious and more 
intolerable oppression of their native rulers. Hence her con- 
quests really marked the progress of civilization, and extended 
in all directions the limits of universal brotherhood. The 
Roman citizen was free of the civilized world ; every where 
he might appeal to her laws, and repose in security under the 
shadow of her universal power. Thus the declaration, ^^ Ye 
have beaten us openly and uncondemned, being Romans,^' 
brought the magistrates of Philippi suppliants at the feet of the 
apostle Paul ; his question, ^^ Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a Roman and uncondemned ? '' palsied the hands 
of the lictors at Jerusalem ; and the simple words, ^' I appeal 
unto Caesar,^' removed his cause from the jurisdiction even of 
the proconsul at CsBsarea, and carried it at once into the 
presence of the emperor. You ccmnot but perceive, that this 
universal domination of a single civilized power must have 
presented great facilities for the promulgation of the gospel. 
In many respects, it resembled the dominion of Great Britain 
at the present day in Asia. Wherever her red cross floats, 
there the liberty of man is, to a great extent, protected by the 
constitution of the realm. Whatever be the complexion or the 
language of the nations that take refuge beneath its folds, they 
look up to it every where, and bid defiance to every other 
despotism. 
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You see, then, in conclusion, that an extensive woik of 
preparation was needed before the glory of the Lord should be 
revealed, and that new dispensation ushered in, which should 
endure to the end of time, and transform the kingdoms of this 
world into the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. It 
was requisite that the powers of the human mind should arrive 
at vigorous manhood, that a language should be created capa- 
ble of enunciating the message from on high with a distinct- 
ness that should bear the scrutiny of all coming ages ; that 
this language should come into universal use, and that the 
civilized world should be united under a uniform government 
After four thousand years, all this was accomplished. The 
fulness of time had come, and God sent forth his Son. 

If this be so, we perceive that the overtumings of forty 
centuries were required in order to prepare the world for the 
advent of the Messiah. The same omniscient wisdom has 
ever since been engaged in canying forward the work which 
was then commenced. Not only the revolutions of empire, 
but the astonishing changes in civilization produced by the 
discovery of America, the invention of the printing press, the 
steam engine, the railroad, and the electrical telegraph, have 
all been ordained with reference to the same grand result. 
The wrath of man still praises Grod, and the remainder of 
wrath he restrains. Centuries may roll away before the uni- 
versal reign of the Messiah shall commence ; but, if so ex- 
tended be the work of preparation, what limit can be imagined 
to the duration of that kingdom which Christ shall establish 
over a redeemed and emancipated world ? Ages of peace and 
righteousness may be confidently anticipated, in comparison 
with which the preliminary ages of sin and misery will in the 
retrospect dwindle to an almost invisible point. The number 
of the lost will be to the number of the saved as the small dust 
of the balance ; the victory over sin will be triumphant ; and 
this earth will again become a glorious light in the moral 
firmament of God. 
. Do I read the past history of our world aright ? Is this the 
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true unveiling of the mystery that has covered so large a 
portion of the history of the human race ? How astonishing 
a conception, then, is here presented of the &r-reaching wis- 
dom of the Deity I The myriads of our race, in the untram- 
melled exercise of all their powers, each one carrying forward 
the purposes of his own heart, and working out the problem of 
his probation for eternity, have been, at the same time, accom* 
pUshing the will of Him " who is wonderful in counsel,^' ^^ in 
whose sight a thousand years are as one day, and one day is 
as a thousand years. '^ ^^ The weakness of Grod is stronger 
than man, and the foolishness of Grod is wiser than man.'^ 
** The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude 
of isles be glad thereof.^^ This is the Grod against whom 
every sinner is in rebellion, and with whom every one of us 
** has to do.'* Can there be any hope in such a contest ? Can 
we oppose ourselves to such a God, and hope to prosper? 
**Be wise, &en, O ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
Ejss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way 
when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him.'* 
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PART I. 



*' Goo ssirr pobth his Son, made of a woman, mads ttndeb thb 

LAW, TO BEDEBM THEM THAT WBBB XJNDBB THB LAW." 

Gaiatiani It. 4, 5. 

The apostle Paul, in the chapter preceding that from which 
the text is taken, illustrates the superiority of the gospel 
revealed to us by Christ over the law delivered to the Israelites 
by Moses. In accomplishing this purpose, he teaches us that 
the law, being merely preparatory, was, of coursie, an inferior 
dispensation, which ceased as soon as that to which it was 
introductory commenced. It accomplished, however, an im- 
portant purpose, during the long interval that elapsed between 
the calling of Abraham and the appearance of the Messiah. 
^^The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ^^ 
When, at last, every preparation had been fully made, — when 
the time, the-set time, to favor Zion had come, — then ^' God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sobs.^^ 

These words, my brethren, seem to me to unfold to us some 
of those remarkable conditions under which the Messiah 
visited our world to do away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
In the attempt to direct your meditations at this time, I propose 
simply to illustrate and develop the sentiment which they 
contain. 
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1. The text asserts that «' God sent forth Ms San.^ Who 
is intended to he designated by the term Son, I need scarcely 
pause to inform you. It is that divine Being who is elsewhere 
called *'*' th^ Word,'^ ** who was in theheginning with God, who 
was God,^^ ^^by whom all things were made, and without 
whom not any thing was made that was made/' 

2. God sent forth his S<m, ^* made of a waman.^^ The term 
^ made of a woman '' intends, as I suppose, to assert that the 
Son appeared on earth a himian being; that he took upon 
himself a human, in opposition to an angelic or any other 
nature. If this be true, then the Messiah possessed a perfect 
human constitution, endowed with all the powers and faculties 
belonging to such a constitution, just like any one of us. He 
possessed an understanding, a taste, a conscience, a will, appe- 
tites, passicms, senses, just like our own, save only that they 
were not defiled with the stain of sin. "^ Wherefore he is not 
ashamed to call us brethren.'' 

The same idea is frequently expressed in other passages of 
the Scriptures. Thus we are tdd, John L 14, "• The word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth." 
Hius, fdso, 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16 : '^ The pillar and ground of the 
truth, and without controversy, great is the mystery of godli- 
ness ; God was manifest in the flesh." So, also, Bomans ix. 
5 : *^ Whose are the £ilherB, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever." 
Thus, ako, Philippians ii. 5— •? : ^^ Christ Jesus, who, being in 
the form of God, made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Mmsdf the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men^ and, being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient to death, even the death 
of the cross." And bsdy, for I need not multiply quotaticms, 
Hebrews ii. 14 : ^ For as much then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, (that is, <^ a human nature,) he also 
himself likewise took part of the same, that throu^ death he 
might destroy him that had the power of dei^, that is, the 
devil." The meaning of these and similar passages, I sup- 
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pose to be the following: The dmne Being designated by the 
tenn Ward^ or Son of Grod, was united with a perfect human 
nature, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; and this mys- 
terious being was Christ, the Messiah, the anointed One, God 
manifest in the flesli, by whose obedience, sufferings, and inter- 
cession alone, the race of Adam can hope for eternal life. 

3. God sent forth his Son, made of a wc«nan, tnade under the 
law. What is the meaning of this last phrase — ^ made under 
the law"? 

The law spoken of here must be either the ceremonial or 
the moral law. 

The word Imo is used twice in the sentence which forms 
the text. In both cases it must have the same signification. 
It is said, in the latter clause, Christ came to redeem those who 
were under l^e law. The word here cannot mean the cere* 
mcmial law, since this exposition would restrict the blessings 
flowing from the atonement of Christ to the Jews, who were 
the only people under this law ; and would also make the sal- 
Taticm of the gospel nothing more than a deliverance from 
ceremonial observances. It would thus teach us that ^ whole 
purpose for which Christ came upon earth wu to emancipate 
&e Jewish nation from the thraldom of the Mosaic ritual. 
Besides, in the clause succeeding the text, the meaning oi the 
words '^ redeem those who were under the law '*'* is explained by 
adding, ^ that we might receive the adoption of sons." Now, 
our receiving die adoption of sons could not be ccHisequent 
upon the suljection of Chrkt to the ceremcxiial law ; nor could 
it mean emancipation from that law, snx^e, of those who received 
this adoption, the greater part never were under its domin* 
ion. I think it clear, then, diat, in tlus case, the word lam 
means, not the ceremonial, but the moral law. If such be its 
meaning in the one case, it is also its meaning in tibe odier. 
When we say, therefore, that Christ was made under the law, 
we mean the moral law, that under which the human race 
was created, which they are bound to obey, and by.which they 
will all be judged in the day of final account 
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What, then, does the apostle mean, when he declares that 
Christ was under the moral law ? You observe that Christ 
was made under the law ^^ to redeem those that are under the 
law.^* It is evident that the expression in these two places has 
the same signification. We cannot, then, escape the conclusion 
that Christ was made under the law in the same sense that wo 
are under the law. 

When we say that we are under the law, we, I think, mean 
that we are under a constitution such that we sufier or enjoy in 
consequence of our disobedience or obedience to a law that has 
been made known to us. The assertion may be explained in 
a few words, thus : We were endowed, at our creation, with all 
the requisite powers, and surrounded with all proper induce- 
ments for keeping the law .of God. We were giAed with an 
intellect to know, a conscience to admonish, and a will to 
determine ; and sufficient motives were set before us to incline 
us to act virtuously. The law of Grod which we were required to 
obey was briefly this : ^^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.^^ Under these cir- 
cumstances we were placed in a state of probation, and our 
eternal destiny was suspended upon our obedience or disobe- 
dience. If we had kept the law, eternal life would have been 
bestowed upon us through the merciful ordinance of God. If 
we failed even for once, our claim to salvation on the ground 
of law was forever annulled, and we became exposed to the 
righteous penalties of the precept which we had violated. But 
this is not all. It is manifestly an element of the constitution 
under which we are placed, that those who come afler us must 
suffer or enjoy in consequence of our acts — acts with which 
they could have had no personal connection. Such is the con- 
stitution under which we all fipd ourselyes to have been created, 
and to which Adam was in a particular manner subjected. 
Had Adam passed through his probation without sin, no one 
can tell in how far the moral peril of the probation of his pos- 
terity would have been diminished. He sinned, and involved 
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all who came af^r him in the catastrophe of liis tnuos- 
gression.* 

Now, when we say that the Messiah was made under the 
moral law, it seems to me the same as to assert that he ap- 
pealed upon earth, and lived, and died, under these same con- 
ditions. He placed himself under the same moral constitution 
as that under which the race of man was placed ; or, in other 
words, the same as that under which Adam was originally 
placed in the garden of Eden. 

When, however, I assert this, it is proper to remark that the 
Messiah voluntarily placed himself imder this constitution. He 
was, in his divine nature, infinitely removed firom the moral 
law proper for human nature. ^^ He was before all things, and 
by him do all things consist.'^ ^' The Word was in the begin- 
ning with €rod, and the Word was God.'^ ^' Being in the form 
of God, he thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
tnade himself o£ no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant" The Creator cannot, from his nature, be subject to 
the' law of the creature. He, of his own incomprehensible 
benevdence, placed himself under the law which he had ap- 
pointed for the creature in order to work out our redemption. 

After, however, the Son of Grod had placed himself under the 
law of human nature, he became subject to it, in the same 
manner as that natujre ; that is, specially as Adam was subject 
to it, when he commenced his probation.t He was exposed to 
all the consequences of disobedience, and entitled to all the re- 
wards of obedience, just as we suppose our first parent to have 
been before his fall. This, however, includes several partic- 
ulars, which may properly be stated somewhat more explicitly. 

On tliis part of our subject T would remark, first, he took 
upon himself a nature liable to sin. Were it otherwise, it would 
not have been a human nature ; and he would neither have 

* See Sermon p. 80. where this subject is more fully illustrated. 

t This is manifestly the appropriate Condition of hmnan nature. 
The iinful condition of our race is an accident, and is evidently no 
part of the constttution under which our race was originally created. 
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been under the law, nor would he have been of the seed of 
Abraham. Had he not been liable to sin, I do not see in what 
would have consisted his virtue, either in resisting temptation 
or in triumphing over evil. What may be the forms of virtue 
in other states I know not, but, under the conditions of human 
nature, I think we never attribute virtue to an action unless the 
two courses, right and wrong, are both open before a man, and 
with entire freedom of will he chooses the one in preference to 
the other. The way of sin is therefore as fully open before a 
human being as the way of holiness ; and from the conditions 
of his being, he is as Uable to the one as to the other.* 

Secondly. It follows, I think, from what I have said, that, if 
the Messiah had sinned, the consequences to himself would 
have been the same as to any one of us. The words of the 
law are, *' Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil,^^ and ^' glory, and honor, and 
peace to every man that doeth good.^^ And ^' we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it saith to them that are under the 
law.'*'* This was the law under which the Son of Grod was made. 

* It may be proper here to remark, that in every case of human 
action there maybe both a physical and a moral possibility or impossi- 
bility. Thus a man of tried virtue and goodness has it physically as 
much in his x>ower to commit murder or theft as any other man. He 
has by nature passions and appetites which may be gratified by these 
or any other sins. His hunger, for instance, may be appeased by for- 
bidden food. There is nothing to restrain him but his virtue. But 
that virtue may be so superior to this temptation, that, were it pre- 
sented before him forever, he would never be overcome. We say, in 
such a case, that it is morally impossible for him to commit this sin. 
We recognize this distinction erery day in our ordinary conversation. 
If a man is, from sickness, unable to move, he is incapable of crime in 
the one sense. If he be so virtuous that temptation is unable to 
seduce him, we say that he is incapable of crime in the other sense. 
Thus we frequently say of a good man, that he is incapable of lying ; 
of a kind man, that he is incapable of cruelty. We suppose, then, 
that the Messiah was physically capable of sin, and liable to tempta- 
tion, and that the only reason why he did not sin was his traQscend- 
emt virtue. 
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By keeping it, he would, in his mferior nature, have been 
entitled to all its rewards ; by disobeying it, he would have been 
exposed to the punishments which it threatened. If, however, 
it be here asked. How could punishment be inflicted on this 
mysterious Being, in whose person were united the divine and 
human nature ? I willingly confess that I cannot explain it. 
There seems, however, to have been recorded various facts in 
his life which show that even this was not impossible. When 
on earth, without sin, his soul was exceedingly sorrowful even 
unto death. His nature, then, even here, was capable, as also 
we see in the garden of Gethsemane, of the direst extremity 
of pain. When on the cross, his Father's face was hidden 
from him. If his nature were capable of such a ccHidition as 
this for an hour or a moment, it was capable of it for an^ 
period whatever. 

Thirdly. But far other consequences than those that came 
upon himself were to result from the probationary existence of 
the Messiah. I have alluded to the element of the constitution 
under which our race was created by which we suffer or enjoy 
in consequence of acts in which we have had no participation. 
In virtue of this law, our first parents became, from the neces- 
sity of the case, in some sort representatives of their race. 
They fell. " By one man sin entered into the world." Their 
posterity have ever since been sinners. '* By one man's diso- 
bedience, the many were made sinners." In what manner 
these consequences become entailed upon us, it is not necessary 
here to inquire. It is sufficient for us to observe the fact that 
results directly from what is here asserted, namely, that, in 
consequence of the sin of our first parents, the door of eternal 
life became practically closed to the whole of that race which 
came after them. 

Now, it seems that this very element of the constitution under 
which we were created, and by which our race was ruined, is 
precisely that by which we are redeemed. By the sin of 
Adam, his posterity became sinners, the law of Grod was dis- 
hcHiored, the paternal authority of Grod set at defiance, and thus 
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the way of life to man became closed. It was necessary, in 
order to our salvation, that this law should be perfectly obeyed 
by one in human nature ; and obeyed in such a manner, and 
by one of such a character, as would rejflect more honor on the 
purity of the law, and illustrate more gloriously to the universe 
the holiness of God, than we could have done by our obe- 
dience, or even by sufiering forever the penalty which we had 
incurred. This was the great purpose for which Christ was 
manifest in the flesh. *•*' He took not hold of the nature of 
angels, but he took hold of the seed of Abraham ; wherefore 
in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.'* 
The Messiah then came as the second Adam, to obey the law, 
which, in consequence of the disobedience of the first Adam, the 
whole race of man had broken. The possibility of the salvation 
of the whole race was conditioned upon his obedience. If he 
kept the law spotless and without blemish, if he magnified the 
law and made it honorable, God the Father would be well 
pleased for his righteousness* sake. If he passed triumphant in 
virtue through all the moral trials to which our nature could be 
exposed, a way of escape from eternal wrath was provided ; 
the gate of hJven, befo^ closed by oar sins, was thi^wn wide 
open to every child of Adam ; justice and mercy would meet 
together ; God could be just, and yet the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus ; the throne of God would be encircled with 
a more venerable and yet more lovely effulgence ; and a man- 
ifestation of the attributes of the Eternal, more august than 
cherubim and seraphim had yet beheld, would burst forth upon 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. But if, on the 
other hand, the Messiah had sinned, — if the wickedness of 
man, or the temptajtions of Satan, bad seduced him by word, or 
thought, or deed, from the line of perfect obedience to the holy 
law of Grod, — all this would have been reversed. The Messiah 
himself must have borne, with ourselves, the curse of that law 
under which he, in common with the race of man, had placed 
himself. The gate of heaven, closed a Bdcaod time to our 
xace, would have heeh sealed without the posribility of hop&i 
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and our whole apostate family, not one exempt, would have 
peopled the regions of despair. Nay, more: the plan of 
redemption, on which the wisdom of Omniscience had heen 
exhausted, would have proved abortive. That effort of infinite 
compassion, by which it was intended to save a race of perish- 
ing sinners, would have only rendered their perdition more 
hopeless by the very sacrifice of his well-beloved Son. The 
counsel of Heaven would have been covered with confusion. 
Infinite mercy would have wrought nothing but misery. * 

On this conflict, then, we may well suppose that the des- 
tinies of the universe were suspended. By the obedience of 
the Messiah was it to be determined whether sin or holiness 
should be henceforth in the ascendant. Well may we sup- 
pose that our earth, at that moment, presented a spectacle on 
which all intelligent creatures were gazing with all-absorbing 
interest. Well might the Holy Spirit descend in a visible form 
on the head of Him who was first girding himself for this 
mighty contest. Well might the Eternal Father cheer him 
with his presence, and declare to the universe, " This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased." Well might Moses 
and Elias seize an opportunity on the mount of transfigura- 
tion to speak with him respecting the decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Well might angels be seen minis- 
tering to him, when his nature, exhausted by fasting, or pressed 

* It may be objected to the view here takeo.^ that I have not duly 
considered the class of passages which lay a pecidiar stress on the 
blood of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, the death of Christ as procuring 
our redemption, the offering up of Christ, &c. To this I would reply, 
that I by no means hare forgotten these passages, nor am I disposed, 
in the least degree, to attenuate their meaning. No view of any 
subject of revelation can be correct if it do not allow the full and* 
obvious meaning of every class of passages which treat upon that 
subject. It may, therefore, be proper to remark that, in treating of 
the work of Christ, the Scriptures seem to me to develop two ideas — 
the one, the obedience of Christ to the law ; the other, the offering up 
of himself as a sacrifice for sin. It is to the first of these alone that 
the attention of the reader is directed in the present discourse. The 
subject is further considered in the following sermon. 

13 
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down -by the irag^t of a world's redemption, was sinking 
beneath its burden. No wonder that the earth quaked, and 
the rocks rent, and the sun was shrouded in darkness, on that 
fearful hour in which was decided the fate of the whole moral 
universe. But, if all the powers of heaven were thus inter- 
ested in the event of this conflict, we may well believe that the 
powers of hell beheld it with the intensest apprehension. By 
the result of the Messiah's mission was it to be decided 
whether they were to defeat the purposes of the Holy One, or 
be covered with tenfold confusion, and made the scorn and 
abhorrence of the universe of Grod. Hence all their hosti 
were summoned to the onset A peculiar and unusual power 
over the race of man seems at this time to have been conceded 
to them. This was, no doubt, exerted to the uttermost. Noir 
this alone. The Messiah himself seems to have been exposed 
more direedy than any of us to the temptations of the hosts c^ 
Satan. Every means that infernal cunning could suggest, or 
desperate malignity direct, was plied to the uttermost, in order, 
if possible, to seduce the Messiah into sin, and thus defeat the 
purposes of infinite goodness. Well was it for our race that 
eur help was laid on one that was mighty. What created 
virtue could have passed through such a trial unscathed ? None 
but God manifest in the flesh could have accomplished the 
work which was given to the Redeemer to do. And hence do 
we see how immeasurable a meaning is given to the words, 
** Qod so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son." 
Eternity itself will fail to explore the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and height, of the love of God, which passeth knowl- 
edge — that love which so put in jeopardy the whole interests 
of the universe, to save from perdition a race of creatures who 
'had rebelled against a holy and most mereiful law.* 

* If the view here taken of the conditions of the Messiah's mission 
be correct, it will, I think, thro^ some light npon the question so 
frequently asked, In what manner did Christ's appearing upon earth 
have any eifect npon our moml relations } To this various replies 
have been presented. It has been said that ha unpanilteled hnmd- 
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n. Let us DOW surrey this transaction from anodier point of 
view, and endeavor to form a conception of the life of Christ 
luider the conditions which we have endeavored thus imper- 
fectly to explain. 

1. Every one of us may posdhiy know, from experience, 
how oppressive is the weight of solemn and important respon- 
sibility. There are critical moments in die life of almost 
every man, when the whole color of his destiny has been 
determined by a sin^e decision. He who remembers these 
eras in his history needs not to be reminded of the fear and 
trembling with which he approached them. The soul, in such 
circumstances, bowed down beneath the responsibility under 
which its decision must be pronounced, feels distinctly that it 
could not possibly exist, were this amdety to be long con- 
tinued. So intolerable is the pressure of this overwhelming 
care, that men generally hasten to almost any decision in 
order to be relieved from it, preferring any consequence what- 
•ever to the torture of insufferable doubt. 

The case, however, becomes vastly more oppressive when 

* ■ 1 1 .1 II. •.m> II ■ II ..— ^— ■ 

ifttion, or his lowly and painful life, his bitter death, were of the 
nature of a suifering of the penalty of the law. I, however, appre- 
hend that this explanation has ^ot always been satisfactory to those 
who have borne in mind the character of the law*whichwe have 
violated, and the awful holiness of the Being against whom we have 
sinned. Besides, the sufferings of Christ, considered by themselves, 
were not severer, nor was his death, in itself more excmeiating thaa 
that of many martyrs, confessors, and missionaries. And yet, again, 
when the question is asked, how does such a life, if this be all, meet 
the demands of the law.? how is it in so special a manner a moral 
victory ? I think we generally feel that this transaction is a mystery 
of which we would like to see a clear solution. If, however, we go 
beyond this outward appearance, and consid^ that this life was* 
really spent under a liability to all the consequences of sin, and that 
this virtue, thus exhibited, did really triumph over every attack that 
could be made upon it by all the hosts of hell, we seem, to me, to 
approach nearer to an answer to these questions ; while, at the same 
time, the whole transaction assumes a moral grandeur, in comparison 
with which every other fact in the histoiy of the world turns pide. 
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not only our own destinies, but those of otheis, are deeply 
affected by our decisions. I can conceive of no situation more 
intensely painful to a benevolent mind than that in which the 
happiness or misery of multitudes is suspended upon the 
deliberations of our own finite intelligence. A crisis of this 
kind, happily, does not frequently occur in the ordinary walks 
of life. There are, however, rare situations, in which men are 
called habitually to act under the pressure of such responsi- 
bility. Where this is the case, the heart, unless sustained by 
the highest attainments in virtue, becomes callous and indiffer- 
ent to the result ; or else the intellect itself gives way beneath 
a burden of anxiety too heavy to be borne by human nature. 
Politicians and statesmen, more directly than other men, are 
placed in the circumstances to which I have referred; and 
hence it is that their annals are so replete, on the one hand, 
with instances of remorseless and revolting selfishness, and, 
on the other, with those of derangement, suicide, and sudden 
death. 

In the case of the Messiah, however, not temporal but eter- 
nal interests were suspended upon his decisions. It was not 
merely the result of his actions upon his own happiness or 
misery, but their result upon the happiness or misery of innu- 
merable millions that pressed with overwhelming anxiety upon 
his holy soul. It was not merely the happiness or misery of 
created beings, be they ever so numerous, or how largely 
soever susceptible of pleasure or pain ; it was the honor of that 
holy law which, in the presence of the universe, he had under- 
taken to magnify, which was perilled upon the condition of his 
sinless obedience. And yet more: these stupendous conse- 
quences were not suspended upon a single hour, or day, or 
year of the* Messiah's life, but upon every action, every word, 
every thought, every motive, throughout his whole probation- 
ary existence. Every moral bias, during his continuance' 
under the law, was put forth under the pressure of this infinite 
responsibility. Had he but once disobeyed God ; had he acted 
from one guilty or even one imperfect motive ; had he, for a 
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single moment, exercised any thing less than the full meaBure 
of that love which was due to his Father in heaven, and to his 
brethren of the human race, — all would have been lost; the 
scheme of man's redemption would have stood reccurded in 
the annals of eternity a solemn failure, and the cunning and 
malice of hell would have triumphed over the wisdom and 
holiness of heaven. 

To spend a life on earth, with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences which were thus suspended upon every moment, 
must have been awful beyond any thing of which the human 
mind can adequately conceive. There were, however, circum- 
stances in the life of the Messiah which must have aggravated, 
beyoEMl description, the agony which he suffered. 

It will assist us to form a conception of the life of Christ, 
if we, for a moment, in the first place, compare it, in 
this respect, with that of Adam. Adam is styled, in the 
Scriptures, the type or emblem of Him who was to come. 
The reason of this designation is obvious. Our first parent 
stood in a relation to the race similar to that held by the 
Messiah. Had our progenitor kept the law inviolate, and 
passed through his probation without sin, the course of human 
life would have commenced, and perhaps would have con- 
tinued, sinless ; just as, '^ by the transgression of one,'' on the 
other hand, ^' the many were made sinners." So the Messiah, 
the second Adam, standing in the same relation to our race, 
on his obedience or failure, the destiny of us all was a second 
time contingent. But how immeasurably di^rent were the 
conditions of these our two representatives ! The soul of Adam 
awc^e to consciousness in a pure and holy world. Nothing 
was reflected back from every object around him but .&e 
unsullied image of the Creator. Grod himself was his 
instructor and his companion. There was no example of sin 
to corrupt him. There was no infliction of injustice to exas- 
perate him. There was no act of iugratitude to grieve him. 
Every thing around him was very good ; and every &ing was 
exeftted with Ibe express iirtai^n of fostering the principle of 

13* 
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holiness within him. And, moreover, he entered upon this 
state without ever having seen any thing more glorious. It 
was comparatively easy for him to pass through his probation 
unharmed, and thus to impress the seal of righteousness upon 
his whole posterity. 

Tlie Messiah, on the contrary, entered a world lying in 
wickedness ; a world without Grod. Every face that he saw 
had been marked with the image of the piince of darkness. 
The very elements of its society had received their form and 
pressure from the enemy of all righteousness. What a con- 
trast did it form with the world that he had left ! He had 
exchanged the peace and harmony of heaven for the war 
and discords of earth; the anthems of seraphim for the 
blasphemies of men. The adoration of the hosts of heaven, 
who accompanied him to the confines of - our world, had 
hardly ceased, when he was assailed by the scornful revilings 
of the worms upon his footstool. 

Again : when men are placed in circumstances of peculiar 
trial, they are of necessity intimately associated together. 
The chief actor in a momentous enterprise unites with him- 
self others who sympathize in his motives, comprehend his 
plans, carry forward his designs, and who would cheerfully 
sacrifice their lives in behalf of the cause in which all are 
equally engaged. How much this tends to alleviate anxiety, 
and soften the pressure of otherwise intolerable care, I surely 
need not remind you. 

None of these ameliorating circumstances, however, re- 
lieved the anxieties of Jesus of Nazareth. Of all the beings 
who have dwelt upon our earth, none was ever so emphatically 
a lone man as the Messiah. Iij the prophetic language of 
Isaiah, " he trode the wine-press alone, and of the people 
there was none with him." At the commencement of his 
public ministry, all his family, his mother only excepted, dis- 
carded him as a madman. Though he selected his immediate 
companions from his most promising disciples, yet not one of 
them could comprehend his plans, or form even a remote 
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conception of the nature of his mission. Even after his 
resurrection, their views of the result of his advent reached 
not beyond the establishment of a temporal sovereignty, and 
the conferring of universal dominion upon the descendants of 
Abraham. " Lord," said they unto him, " wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?" Nay, on the very 
night in which he was betrayed, when, about to enter upon 
his bitter passion^he was attempting to prepare them for the 
coming events, they interrupted him by an altercation arising 
out of the question, who should be the greatest in the ap- 
proaching revolution. Thus, without sympathy, wholly with- 
out a helper, he bore the weight of his own sorrows ; while 
he was working out, unaided, the deliverance of a world from 
the condenmation of the law. 

But while thus destitute of friends, who were capable of 
sympathizing with him, he suffered, as no other being on earth 
ever suffered, the unmitigated infliction of this world's enmity. 
If any thing could have moved him to wrath, he must have 
been so moved by the treatment which he received from 
those whom he came from heaven to seek and to save. He 
came to suffer the will and obey the law of God, to rescue 
us from eternal perdition ; and how was he welcomed ? In 
infancy his life was sought for by Herod. As he travelled 
on foot over the plains of Judea and the mountains of Gali- 
lee, the common hospitalities of life were denied him. ^^ The 
foxes have lioles, and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head." If he did not 
work miracles, his authority was denied ; if he wrought them 
on the Sabbath, he was accused of breaking his Father's 
commandment ; if he wrought them on any other day, his 
power was ascribed to collusion with the prince of devils. 
If he taught plainly, he excited the malice of the scribes, and 
they conspired against his life ; if he spoke in parables, they 
scoffed at him as a madman and a demoniac. Every truth that 
he revealed was uttered in the presence of avowed enemies, or 
of treacherous friends, who, with fiendish ingenuity, wrested 
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hifl words and strove to distort his holy precepts into blas- 
phemy. To have refrained from speaking would have dis- 
pleased his Father, for he came from heaven to be a light 
unto the world. To speak was to arouse that ceaseless 
enmity which was only awaiting a fit occasion to raise the 
universal cry, " Crucify him ! crucify him ! away with such 
a fellow from the earth I '^ Every act, which fiendish inge- 
nuity c(Mild invent, was plied to the utteri^ost to tempt him 
to sin ; and had he but once sinned, his tempters, with their 
whole race, would have been consigned to remediless 
perdition. 

But this is not all. I have already remarked that he was 
incessantly exposed to the most subtle temptations of all the 
powers of darkness. Of the maimer of these temptations 
we have a recorded example in two of the evangelists. 
From this single instance, we may learn that every circum- 
stance of his eventful life was employed with consummate 
address to lead the Messiah into sin. In the extremity of 
hunger and exhaustion, he was pressed to put forth his 
miraculous power in a manner not permitted by his Father, 
that so he might betray impatience to the allotmeats of Provi- 
dence. In his loneliness and humiliation, when, his mission 
not having been confided to a single soul, he was a solitary 
being on earth, all the kingdoms of the world are ojibred 
him as the reward of a single act of transgression. And 
when, strong in holy confidence, he had repelled every temp- 
tation, even this confidence is employed to tempt him to a 
mode of reliance on God not warranted by his dealings with 
men. 

This, however, is but a stngie incident in the Messiah^s life, 
from which the veil has been removed by the hand of inspi- 
ration. But ^ the acta of the tempter were thus plied in 
loneliness, in the wilderness, when the Savior had retired for 
the purposes o£ devotion, with what earnestness must they 
have been redoubled in the city, among the multitude, when 
ihb niccessive incidents of lus life afibxded iaoompaiably 
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better hope that they might be tried with advantage ! What 
must have been the suggestions of the adversary, when the 
malignity of enemies and the ingratitude of friends tried his 
tender spirit to the uttermost? And let us not forget that 
thus tempted from without, and assaulted from within, every 
action of his life was performed under the fearful respon- 
sibility of a world's salvation. Who, but the Son of God, 
was equal to such a trial ? Had not our help been laid on 
One that was mighty to save, where could have been the 
shadow of hope for any of our race ? 

Such was the life of Christ. But he had yet a baptism to 
be baptized with, in comparison with which all that he had 
yet undergone was tolerable. In view of this, he prayed his 
Father that, if it were possible, this cup might pass from him. 
He prayed thus three times. The anticipation of the trial 
through which he must pass, so overwhelmed his physical 
nature, that the blood gushed from every pore, forced out by 
agony too great for human endurance. 

In order to estimate the intensity of the Messiah's suffering, 
consider, for a moment, the elements of agony that were con- 
centrated in the crisis of his passion. The slight consolations 
that he had received from human sympathy were withdrawn, 
and he was delivered up into the hands of merciless ruffians. 
His disciples leave him alone, and one, the oldest and the 
most zealous, denies, with imprecations, that he had ever 
even known him. Human malice is unchained, that it may 
exert upon him its whole power without control. TTie Lamb 
of God is smitten with the fist, spit upon, and crowned with 
thorns. All this is but the prelude f o death in its most ago- 
nizing form. The immaculate Son of God must endure the 
public death of an ignominious felon. What death is, no one 
of us can know from experience ; much less can we know 
what is endured in a violent, lingering, and cruel death by 
murder. But every one, who has stood by the bedside of a 
departing friend, can form some, though it be an inadequate, 
conception of that hour when the powers of the mind are pros- 
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tfated by disease, and the soul, environed on every side by 
the extremity of suffering, feels the power of self-government 
giving way under the pressure of intolerable anguish. If such 
be deatli to any one of us, what must it have been to pass 
through this hour as the Messiah did, with the destinies of 
the w€»rld suspended on his sinless obedience? 

But this was not all. The infernal spirits had thus far 
tempted him utterly in vain. The warfare was nearly accom- 
plished, and as yet they had achieved no victory ; one conflict 
only remained. The last effort was now to be made, and with 
better prospect of success than they had before dared to hope 
for. They had succeeded in isolating the Savior from every 
human aid. The moment of nature^s weakness was the time 
of their chosen opportunity. The Messiah must come specially 
within their power, as he was delivering the race of man from 
it forever. " It was their hour, and the power of darkness." 
Every eardily support had been withdrawn from him. The 
very power of self-control was trembling under the pressure of 
agony too great to be endured. The will could scarcely retain 
its authority amidst the struggles of expiring nature. Now, 
now, could the Messiah be tempted to sin ; now, could he be 
made to yield even to an unholy thought, or put forth an im- 
patient desire, their whole work would be accomplished. The 
whole power of hell was therefore concentrated to overwhelm 
him at this awful crisis. Under such conditions did the Savior 
pass through the hour of death. 

But lastly : up to this hour, the Spirit had been Ji^u^ed out 
without measure upon him. Thus far he had been upheld by 
constant and reciprocal communion with his Father and our 
Father, with his God and our God. But at this moment, even 
this light, that had thus far cheered him, was withdrawn, and 
he passed through the valley of the shadow of death in utter 
darkness. All support, created and uncreated, was removed, 
and he was left to the unaided strength of his own personal 
virtue. What an hour was that in the annals of eternity ! The 
endless destiny of countless myriads, the honor of the law of 
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Qod, the decisbn of that ocmtest which must end in the triumph 
of heaven or the triumph of hell, the question whether Messioh 
idiould «nk under the curse of the law to which he had sub- 
jected himself, or be raised in his assumed nature to the throne 
of the univeise, — all were suspended upon the strength of the 
Savior^s virtue under this awful trial. He cried, ^^ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? '^ There was darkness 
over all the land. There, was silence in heaven* Seraphim 
and cherubim, awe*struck, looked down upon thk unparalleled 
moral contest. On its issue there seems to have depexkbd the 
happiness or misery of the mwal universe of God. 

The moments of agony slowly roUed away. The powers 
of hell had gained no advantage* The Messiah, strong in his 
own unaided virtue, had baffled every attack of earth and hell, 
and shone glorious in untarnished holiness. His last moment 
has arrived. Doth he yet maintain his integrity ? Doth he^ 
amidst these onihthomahle trials of his benevolence, still love 
his neighbor as himself? Hearken to the prayer that quivers 
upon his parched and feverish lips : ^* Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.'^ Although forsaken of his 
Father and his God, doth he yet trust in him with filial 
confidence? Hearken again: "Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit" The warfare was accomplished. The 
victory was won. He scud, " It is finished, and gave up the 
ghost." 

The work was done. The victory was achieved. He had 
sustained "his unparalleled trial, holy, harmless, and imdefiled. 
The law of God was magnified and made honorable. An 
illustration of the holiness of God had been made, so glorious 
that the condemnation of the race of man would have been as 
nothing to it. The subtilty of the hosts of hell was turned to 
foolishness. The malignity of Satan was covered with eternal 
shame. The seed of the woman had crushed the head of the 
serpent The race of Adam was delivered from the curse of 
the law, and a way, even into the holiest of holies, was opened 
to us, through the blood of the everlasting covenant " Mercy 
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and truth had met together, righteousness and peace had 
kissed each other.^' Every attribute of God shone forth upon 
the whole moral universe with a new and more resplendent 
effulgence. And all this was accomplished by means of the 
Messiah's holiness. "Wherefore, also, Grod hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, whether of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things vmder the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.'' And hence, also, as 
he ascended to his native heaven in triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness, a new song burst forth from the redeemed of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, and from 
all the angels round about the throne, saying, with a loud 
voice, " Worthy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing;" while this song was reechoed from every 
creature in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, saying, 
^'Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, to him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, forever." 
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" Thou hast ascended ok high, thou hast led captivitt oaptitb, 

THOU hast BECEIYED GIFTS FOR MEN, YEA, POB THE REBELLIOUS 
ALSO, THAT THE LORD GOD MIGHT DWELL AMONG THEM." 

PstUm IxTiii. 18. 

In the last discourse, I endeavored to present a conception 
of the manner of life of the Messiah on earth. I then took 
occasion to show that he perfectly fulfilled that law under 
which he had voluntarily placed himself; he triumphed over all 
the powers of darkness, and, having accomplished his whole 
work on earth, he said, '^ It is finished,^^ howed his head, and 
yielded up his spirit. He, in human nature, obeyed the law 
which we had violated, in the words of the apostle, "con- 
demned sin in the flesh,^' "and spoiled principalities and 
powers, making a show of them openly.'' 

This, however, was only a part of his work as the Messiah. 
He took upon himself human nature. He was made of a 
woman, made under the law. It behoved him to pass through 
all the changes to which those bom of women are subjected. 
Until all this was accomplished, his work, as our represent- 
ative, was not completed. Let us see whether we are able, by 
the light of revelation, to trace out his work any further. 

The Scriptures, I think, teach us that the human race must 
exist in three successive states. First, in the state of a spirit 
united to a mortal body — such are we at present ; secondly, in 
the state of spirit disconnected with a body ; and thirdly, that 
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of spirit united with a glorified, or, as the apostle terms it, a 
spiritual body. 

■ 

Our blessed Lord, during his residence on earth, had passed 
through the first of these conditions of human nature. '^ He 
was in all points like as we are, yet without sin.'' 

At death, the Messiah entered upon the second state to which 
we are appointed. His body was laid in the tomb of Joseph, 
and it continued there from the evening of the sixth to the 
morning of the first day of the week. The body was actually 
dead, the executioners themselves being witnesses. And to 
make assurance yet more sure, a soldier, by a wound in the 
Savior's side, that must have severed organs essential to life, 
rendered all deception or error impossible. The spirit or soul 
of the Messiah was thexi sepamted fnun his mortal body. It 
dwelt in the place of departed spirits. All this is stated in the 
first aennon that was preached after the resurrection. Quot- 
ing from the sixteenth Psalm, the apostle Peter says, '^ I fore- 
saw the Lord always before my face, for he is on my right 
band, that I should not be moved ; therefore did my heart 
rejoice, and my tongue was glad ; moreover, also, my flesh '' 
(my humsua body) '^ shall rest in hope^ because thou wilt not 
leme^ my soul in hell^ neither wilt thou sufier thy holy One to 
see corruptioci,'' (to suffer decay ;) ^' thou hast made known to 
me the ways of life,'' (thou wilt bring me to life again,) ^^ thou 
wilt make me full of joy with thy countenance," (thou wilt 
nuw me to the fulness of joy at thy right hand.) The apostle 
shows that these words oould never have been true of David, 
araee be never rose agcdn, but his flesh saw corruption and 
deeay, hke that of any other human being. They are, how- 
ever, perfeoUy true of the Messiah. " David," said he^ " being 
a prcqpihet, and kac^ing that God had sworn with an oath, to 
him, that of the froit of his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit upon his throne, he, seeing this 
befcMre^spake of the resurrection of Christy that his soul was 
not lefl in belli neither did hiajksh see corruption." 

The word tnuoskted Ml here is ^' ha4^^ a word sigoifying, 
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originally, the inmsihle^ and used, cominonly, lor the invinble 
world, the place of the departed. It differs generically from 
&e word gehenna^ which is used invariably to designate the 
place of future punishment reserved fc»r the ungodly. You 
see, then, that the apostle does not teach us that the soul of the 
Messiah, at death, entered heaven ; but merely hades, or the 
abode of separate spirits. 

But what do we know of the residence of Messiah in this 
unseen world ? I must confess our knowledge on this subject 
to be but limited. We know that this invisible world is a place 
either of pleasure or of pain. The aposde speaks of being 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. He says, 
that so &r as his own choice was concerned, he would rather 
be thus transferred from the present state of trial to that of 
eternal rest Our Savior promised to the thief on the cross, 
''This day shalt thou be with me in pitradise.^^ It was a 
promise to a dying penitent It spoke to htm of ooosolatioB, 
and of future happiness. It could have meant neither anmhi- 
lation, nor unconsciousness, but exceeding joy. It was, thea, 
to the bliss of this invisible state that the Messiah was himself 
drawing near. He was about to conduct this first-bom of the 
redeemed to the mansions which he was gwng to prepare for 
all those tliat love him. 

On the o^r hand, this same hades, the place of the de- 
parted, is spoken of as a place of hopeless misery. '' The 
poor mcui died, and was carried of angels to Abraham's 
bosom.'^ '' The rich man also died, and was buried, and in 
hell he lifled up his eyes, being in tonnenii, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom.*^ From such passages 
as these, we may, I think, learn that there is a state into which 
all men pass between the hour of dealh and the morning of 
the resurrection ; a state in which the soul exists separate from 
the body ; a state of joy unuttemble to the pious, and of 
sorrow intolerable to the wicked ; and that into this state the 
Messiah entered, and continued there until, by his own power, 
he rose ag^ from the dead. 
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What was the object of the Messiah in entering this state ? I 
must confess myself unable fully to answer this question. We 
shall all be satisfied on this subject when we ourselves have 
entered it. In our present state, these is much about it that is 
mysterious. One or two suggestions may, however, throw 
some light upon this interesting inquiry. 

The Scriptures, as you must ail have perceived, speak with 
great emphasis of the death of Christ, of his offering up Mm' 
self^ and being by his death specially the means of our re- 
demption. It may be that there were some parts of this great 
transaction that could be perfected only at or afler his death. It 
may be that in death he ofiered himself up as an expiatory sac- 
rifice, ready and willing to bear all that the law of God might 
require as the price of our redemption. This may be the 
meaning of the apostle when, he says, '^ If the blood of bulls 
and of goats sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 
Spirit," (in his eternal spiritual nature,) ^'^ offered up himself 
iffitJumt spot to Crod, purge your consciences from dead works 
to serve the living Grod ? " Here the apostle seems to refer to the 
offering up of himself after he had shown himself to be with- 
out spot This would lead us to believe that a part of this 
great work of the Messiah was to be performed after death. It 
seems to intimate that after his obedience on earth was com- 
plete, he surrendered himself up, to suffer in our behalf ail 
that was necessary in order to render our pardon and redemp- 
tion consistent with infinite holiness. His obedience, however, 
liad been so transcendent in virtue, he had so triumphantly 
vanquished all our spiritual enemies, and put to shsufne all the 
powers of darkness, that I know not whether any thing more was 
demanded. " The Lord was well pleased for his righteousness' 
sake," (his obedience,) " for he had magnified the law and made 
it honorable." That this was the case would seem probable, 
because there is no reference in the Scriptures to his suffering 
after death. This offering up of himself, however, may have 
belonged to the invisible world. Earth had no theatre on 
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which such a scene could have been enacted. It belonged to 
the spiritual world ; it had respect to the whole creation of 
spiritual inteliigences, and before them alone could it bo 
appropriately displayed. 

Again : the unseen world is the place in which the race of 
man spend by far the greater portion of their existence prior to 
the resurrection. Christ had established his dominion on earth 
by triumphing over all our enemies. It may be that it was 
necessary for him to estabiisdi his d(»ninioa in that other state, 
through whidi also we must pass. In what manner his resi- 
dence and triumph, there, will afi^ct our coDditi<m, I know not 
that I am able to affirm. I can, however, very well cooceive 
that it would have been a very different state for the believer, 
if Christ had not entered it, and thus triiunphed over aU our 
enemies, as ova forerunner, representative, and head. I know 
that where he went, there it will be safe and glorious for the 
believer to follow. I know that where he established his do- 
minion, diere it will be blissful for a holy soul to rest I know 
that where he has prepared a place for us, there we shall be 
filled with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Besides, we all know and feel that, in ccmsequeoee of the 
misfficm c^* Christ to our world, the race of man, in its presedil 
state, is brought immeasurably nearer to God. God becomes 
our Father, and believers are his children. His spirit dwells 
on earth, and holds communion with the fli»riits of the oontrite. 
We may thus hold direct and filial intercourse with God: 
Notfaii^ but our worldiiness and sin prevonls him from mam« 
festing himself to us here, perhaps as uareaenredly as he did 
to our first parents before they trauBgressed. Heaven has thus 
been opened to us, and die an^ls of Qod are ik»w ascending 
and descending upon the son of man. Ite miwming of this 
symboiieal language is, I think, apparent; Messiah is the 
medium of intercouise between earth and heaven. 

Now, it may be that the abode of the Messiah in the place 
of departed spirits, and the aceompiiriuiient oi his woric tiiere, 
may have brought that state also into more intimate c(un- 
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munion with Heaven, and rejoiced the spirits of the just with 
new displays of the character of the Most High. Who can 
tell how much more brightly the beams of eternal love shine 
upon that spiritual world, in consequence of the veil which he 
drew aside, when he burst the bars of death, and rose trium- 
phant over the grave ? 

I know not but this may also explain to us the passages in 
which believers, at death, are said to be present with the 
Lord. It may be, that, in consequence of his triumph there, 
the communication between heaven and the believing soul is 
so fully and unreservedly established, that it is even as though 
he were there continually present. It may be, that, in conse- 
quence of his work there, he is able, through the long period 
of separate existence, to manifest himself to the spirits of the 
redeemed by such immeasurable outpouring of his Spirit as 
could not else have been possible. Thus his abode there once, 
would render it the same to the believer, as though he were 
always present. Again : we are informed of the triumph which 
attended his entrance upon his work of humiliation. Who can 
tell how glorious in holiness and love must his manifestation of 
himself have been there, when his work of sorrow was com- 
pleted, and he had begun to taste the joys of his well-earned 
victory ! How delightful would it be could we here on earth 
listen to the history of the Savior's life, from the lips of those 
who were eye-witnesses of his acts, and who, with their own 
ears, had received his instructions! But how much more 
glorious may we expect will be the narrative of his appearing 
from all the company of the redeemed, who consorted with 
him during the period of his residence in the spiritual state ! 
The few words which have come down to us of his teaching on 
earth have furnished matter for profoundest contemplation to 
the most gifted and holy men who have lived since his advent. 
How wonderful may we suppose to have been the light which 
Christ in his spiritual state has shed upon all that has gone 
before in the lapse of ages, and all that shall follow in the 
cycles of eternity I 
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But I must turn from this subject to another. Before leav- 
ing it, however, I beg to say that I do not offer all these sug- 
gestions as a part of revealed truth. I offer them ratlier as 
probable suppositions. They may be all, or some, or none 
of them, true. But one thing, I am sure, is true ; we shall 
find, when we enter the spiritual state, that the reasons for the 
Savior^s existence there were both more numerous, and more 
glorious than we, in our present state, can possibly conceive. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for the abode of the 
Messiah in the separate state, which we denominate deaths it 
was not possible that he should be holden of it. When his 
work there was accomplished, it was appointed tliat he should 
enter upon the third state to which our nature is to be raised. 
Of his own power he returned to life, for he " had power to 
lay down his life, and he had power to take it again.^' 

The reason given in the Scriptures for his appearing again 
in human nature is twofold. '^ He died for our sins,'^ scdth 
the apostle Paul, " and was raised again for our justification." 
The terms " for our justification," I do not suppose, mean, that 
we may be justified, but that the evidence might be given, that 
our justification had been efiected. Jesus Christ had predicted 
to his friends and his enemies that he should rise again. 
** Destroy this temple," said he, speaking of the tempje of his 
body, " and in three days I will raise it again." " After I am 
risen again, I will go before you into Galilee." If he had 
not risen as he had said, there would have been wanting proof, 
notwithstanding all his miracles, that he was the Messiah, 
We should have known that a divine personage had come 
upon earth to teach us, and that he had undertaken, by his 
mediatorial work, to accomplish our redemption ; but whether 
his undertaking had been successful would have been ever 
doubtful. Who could tell whether his mediation had been 
accepted, and whether a way into the holiest of holies had yet 
been opened to every one that believeth ? But, by his resur- 
rection, all these questions were answered. It was now evi- 
dent that he was all that he claimed to be, and that God was 
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well pleased for his ri^teousneas^ sake. He had triumphed 
over death, the result of our transgressions ; and hence it was 
evident that, as our nature had vanquished death, it had become 
to us a conquered enemy, and that sin, which was the ccujse of it, 
might now be pardoned, and sinners of the human race justified. 

But this was not all. Thus far, there had been no clear 
revelation, either of the feet or the manner of man^s immor- 
tality. The ancients generally had a belief of the existence 
of the human spirit after death. The Hebrews, as we have 
seen, called it kades^ the place of the invisible. They also 
believed that it was a condition of rewards and punishments. 
A most magnificent poetical description of this state is found 
in the triumphal song of the Hebrews over the king of As- 
syria, in the fourteenth chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah. But 
how long this state would continue, whether it was to extend 
without change forever, or to be terminated at some remote 
period, by the return of the soul to this world, they knew not 
It seems to have been necessary, by a visible illustration, to 
bring life and immortality to light ; and thus to abolish death, 
by showing that the power of Death had been destroyed, and 
his sceptre broken forever. 

Now, ^is was accompli^ed by ihe resurrection of the 
Messiah. He subjected himself to death. His mangled corpse 
was laid in the tomb of Joseph. A ^f^eat ^one was laid over 
the door of the sepulchre. The seal of the governor was 
placed upon it A Roman guard was stationed around it, {or 
the express purpose of preventing deception. ** We remember 
that this deceiver said while he was yet alive. After three 
days, I will rise again : command, therefore, that the sepul- 
chre be made sure until the third day." Every means that 
power or ingenuity could devise, was employed to retain the 
body of the Messiah in the grave, and thus baffle the hopes 
of his bewildered disciples. 

On ihe morning of the third day, when his followers were 
covered with shame, because tiiey had expected ami this had 
been he who was to redeem Israel, while his lew iwrnaimng 
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friends were already preparing spices to embalm the corpse 
of the teacher whom they loved, that body underwent a most 
miraculous transformation. That change passed upon it which 
we have ever since called a resurrection. The spirit was 
again reunited to it It became once more instinct with life. 
Remarkable prodigies attended the event. There was a great 
earthquake, ^^ for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow, and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and 
become as dead men." Henceforth the Messiah appeared as 
the first fruits of them that slept. 

But what is the meaning of the words, " ihejirst fruits of 
them that slept " ? How was the Messiah the ^^^ first fruits'*'* ? 
Several cases had before occurred in which the dead had been 
restored to life, and the spirit recalled to inhabit again its tab- 
ernacle of clay. The young man whose dead body touched 
the bones of the prophet Elisha, arose again to life. The 
prophet himself restored from the dead the son of the Shu- 
nammite woman. Our Lord had raised to life the son of the 
widow of Nain. In a more solemn and public manner, in the 
presence of a multitude, he had recalled the spirit of Lazarus, 
who had lain fbur days in the grave. These were all cases in 
which the spirit had been reunited to the body afier they had 
been for a greater or less time separated' from each other. In 
what sense, then, was it true that the risen Messiah was the 
first fruits of them that slept ? 

I answer : the difierence between the two cases is exceed- 
ing great. Those which I have spoken of were merely 
instances of revivification. The spirit was recalled to inhabit 
again a mortal body, still under the power of death, and, by 
the conditions of its being, again, by necessity, to die as it had 
died before, and crumble beck to its original dust. In these 
cases, the power of death was only for a time arrested. It 
was demonstrated that there was a being who had authority, 
when he chose, and in particular instances, to loosen for a 
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moment die bands of death. But in these cases, Death again 
resumed his dominion. Those who had been raised to life, 
were raised only to a mortal life, and were still subject to 
corruption. It was not by these instances shown that an 
immcNTtal life was in reserve for us, and that we were at last 
to come off victorious over the grave. 

But with the rosurcectioa of the Messiah, the case was far 
otherwise. This was not a revivification ; it was a resurree- 
don. The mortal body was changed into a glorious, an 
immortal, an mcorruptible body, no more liable to death ; and 
with this body the spirit of Christ was again united. It was in 
this glorified body that he appeared after his resurrection. It 
was in this that he ascended. It is this that he wears on the 
right hand of God. It is in. this that he is the head over all 
things to his church ; and thus will he continue, until he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to Grod, even the Father. It is 
in this respect that he is the first fruits. And as he, our 
lepresentative and head, has been clothed with this body, so 
shall every one of us be clothed with a. similar, an incorrupti* 
ble body. 

But what is this spiritual body ? I confess I cannot tell. 
There is nothing like it among things material. Neither I nor 
any one on earth has ever seen it ; nor, probably, could we 
cognize it by any of our senses. The apostle Paul, who, in 
the fifteenth chapter of ^ First of Corinthians, has treated <»i 
this subject more at large than it is elsewhere treated of, 
speaks of it as a mystery. He pretends not to describe it, but 
rea8<»s analogically to show that our inability to cognize it is 
no proof that it does not exist All the information which he 
gives is summed up in these words : ^* It is sown in ccurrupticMi, 
it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.'' 

Now, with this description, — if indeed description it may be 
called, — the body borne by the Messiah, so far as we can see, 
corresponded. It seems to have changed all its velaticois to 
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matter. The stone at the mouth of the sepulchre coold not 
confine it That stone was rolled away^ not to allow the spiiiU 
nal hody of ^e Messiah to come forthj but to allow the weep- 
ing disciples, who had come to embalm him, to see the place 
where their Lord had lain. Bolts and bars could not exclude 
it, for when the doors were shut, where the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear dP the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, 
and aaith unto them, ^^ Peace be unto you." 

It seems to have been a body henceforth incapablei of suffer- 
ing from any form of material injury. It yet bore, unharmed^ 
the print of the nails in its hands, and that ghastly wound 
in the side, made by the spear of the soldier. ^^ Then saith he 
to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side, and be not 
&ithless, but believing." But these wounds created neither 
pain nor sufiering to this glorified body. Nay, are we not 
taught that the spiritual body of the Messiah yet bears those 
scars which it received in its last conflict with our spiritual 
enemiea? '^ I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, stood 
a Lamb, as it had been slain. And I heard the voice of many 
angels Tov6&d about the throne, sa3dng with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that taas slain^ to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and stn^igth^ and honor, and glory, and 
blessing." 

Thk body of the Messiah seems to have been in all respects 
subject to the will of the spirit wiiich inhabited it. It could, at 
pleasure, be present or abseet, in the upper chamber at Jeru- 
salem, or in the mountains of Galilee^ or on the shore of the 
lake of G^vesaret Even its outward manifestations to others 
seemed to depend wholly upon the volition of the spbit with 
which it was iBiited. Now, the Messiah seems to his disciples 
as an humUe wayfaring inany oa the road to Emmaus ; on 
the instant, he appears to them in his proper person, and 
vanishes out of their sight Sometimes he is not only vimble^ 
but tsngtbie^ so that they can have no doubt of hk identity^ 
All tfaeae maaifestationa are whoSy ineoonslmt with the ordi* 
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nary laws to which matter is subjected. They belong not to a 
hatural, but to a spiritual body. 

All this, I know, is profoundly mysterious. We know ol 
nothing on earth like it We must receive it as a matter of 
testimony^ and we can go no farther. I do not suppose that 
in our present state, we possess the faculties for obtaining any 
more perfect knowledge on the subject. The apostle Paul 
does not pretend to explain it. He, however, teaches us, that 
this doctrine finds its analogy in the ordinary process of vege- 
tation. We plant a seed ; it decays iii the ground. Soon it 
germinates, and appeal^ in a form whoUy unlike the grain 
which we had planted; "God having given it a body as it 
hath pleased him.'' So, now, in the autumn of the year, a 
dry and unsightly seed falls, and is buried in the earth. It lies 
for months beneath the snows of winter. At length, the sun, 
emblem of the Sun of righteousness, warms it with his beams, 
and it rises from its lowly bed in a new and beautiful form, 
resplendent in color, and refreshing in fragrance, to show forth 
the praises of Him who hath clothed it by an act of his omnip- 
otent power. Thus the body of the Messiah was laid in the 
grave, mortal and corruptible; but soon it appeared clothed 
in the garments of immortality, prepared to ascend and take 
its appointed place at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
where he ever liveth to intercede for us. 

It was in this glorified body that i suppose our Savior to 
have dwelt for some weeks on earth, showing himself alive by 
mcmy infallible proofs. In this body, as he was blessing his 
disciples on a mountain in Bethany, "he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven, and a cloud received him 
out of their sight." In this body he still lives to intercede for 
his people. In this body he will come to judge the world. 
For, said the angels at his ascension, " This same Jesus, who 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven." When this last act 
shall have been performed, the mystery of redemption wiD 
have been completed, the history of this world will be closed, 
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and the Messiah will surrender up the mediatorial kingdom 
unto the Father, that God may be all in all. 

We see, thus, the nature of the mediatorial work of the 
Messiah. He took upon him our nature ; he subjected himself 
to the law appointed for humanity ; he, by his obedience unto 
death, magnified the law which we had dishonored ; he offered 
himself without spot in our 'stead ; he entered that spiritual 
state which is appointed for us ; there he established his domin- 
ion, and prepared a place for us ; he left the abode of the 
dead, bearing with him a glorified body, like to that in which 
his disciples shall be clothed ; he ascended to his Father and 
our Father, to his God and our God, as our forerunner and 
head, to take possession, in our behalf, of that glorified state, to 
which all his members shall, after the final judgment, be 
introduced. 

If this be so, we can well perceive that the advent and 
work of the Messiah is the one great event in the history of 
our world. It is the visit to our globe of Him " before whose 
face the heavens and the earth shall flee away, and there 
shall be no more place left for them." It is the pivot on 
which the destiny of man was turned from everlasting despair 
to immeasurable and inconceivable hope. It is the act by 
which the condemnation of the second death is lifted off from 
our race, and the way is laid open for us to enter into the 
holiest of holies, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant. If this be so, well may all the previous history of our 
world have been one series of preparations for the coming 
of the Son of man. Well may we anticipate that all its sub- 
sequent history will be so ordained as to unfold the results of 
this great transaction. " The heathen have been given to the 
Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession." He is now rapidly unfolding his pur- 
poses, and claiming the promise that was made to him of 
universal dominion. " Because he was made obedient unto 
death, the death of the cross, God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name that is above every name ; that 
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at the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father." 

A few reflections naturally arise from this subject, to which 
I would call your attention before I close this discourse. 

I remarked just now that Jesus Christ is called the first 
fruits of them that slept ; that is, he is the first of those bom 
of woman who has passed through all the changes to which 
humanity is appointed. In all this, he is the representative 
of our race. Every one of us must therefore pass through 
all the changes to which I have alluded. We are now in the 
condition of earthly humanity. Soon we all shall lay aside 
these tenements of clay, and enter upon the state of the 
departed. There shall we reside until the morning of the 
resurrection, " when the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first ; then shall we which are alive be caught up together in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord." Every one of us will then be clothed 
with an incorruptible body. Death can no more have do- 
minion over us. The seal of immortality will be impressed 
upon us, never to be erased forever. Such are the changes 
that await every one born of woman. Such is the life and 
immortality which Jesus Christ has brought to light Irre- 
spective of the truth which he has taught us, all beyond the 
grave is shadows, clouds, and darkness. The light which 
shines from the cross of Christ, under which the believer 
reposes, streams through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, until it is reflected back from the throne of the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible. But this is not all. While 
we are thus taught the nature of the changes through which 
humanity must pass, we are also taught that, at death, an 
eternal separation must take place between the righteous and 
the wicked. In the spiritual state, the rich man and Lazarus 
were separated from each other by an impassable gulf. At 
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the final judgment, Jesus Christ will say to those on his right 
hand, " Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world," and to 
those on the left hand, '^ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 
" And these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal." 

It was because we were all exposed to the condenmation 
of the second death, that the Messiah came to our earth, 
assumed our nature, and undertook the work of our redemp- 
tion. For this purpose, he left the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was ; was bom of a woman ; 
was made imder the law ; endured the contradiction of sin- 
ners ; was made obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross ; under tiie hiding of his Father's face, he triumphed 
over our enemies, and said, " It is finished )" and gave up the 
ghost; for us, he -entered the place of the departed, and 
there prepared a place for us ; for our justification, he rose 
again, in an immi||^l body, like unto that with which we 
shall be clothed ; for us, he ascended and is ^^ seated on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us." This work was accomplished for the whole 
race of man. The conditions of our probation have thus 
been reversed. Irrespective of the work of the Messiah, the 
announcement from the thrwie of God was, " Cursed is he 
that continueth not in all things written in the book of the law 
to do them ; " " but now God can be just and the justifier of 
every one that believeth in Jesus." " Whosoever believeth 
in him shall not perish, but have everlasting life," 

The offer of eternal life, through the merits of a crucified 
Redeemer, is freely made to every child of Adam. " It is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners." "The Spirit 
and the bride say. Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely." " Now, 
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then, we are ambassadors for Christ; as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God." Such is the most merciful invitation of 
the gospel. The gate of heaven, through the mediation of 
Christ, is as wide open to us as the gate of hell. If, afler 
all this, we choose the pleasures of sin, and refuse the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, our doom must be inevitable, for 
there remaineth no other sacrifice for sin. We ourselves 
must confess that we are without excuse, and unite with the 
whole moral universe in pronouncing the sentence of our 
own condemnation. " He that despised Moses' law, died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses ; of how much 
more punishment shall he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
den under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, with which he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace." 

Can we endure an eternity under such a condemnation as 
this ? Let us, then, now, while it is an acceptable time, seek 
to escape from it. Let us now turn to j|pd by repentance, 
and surrender our whole souls unto him. Like the returning 
prodigal, let us arise and go to our Father, and say unto him, 
" Father, I have sinned agairlst Heaven and in thy sight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son." While we are 
yet a great way ofi", our Father in heaven will see us, and 
meet us in love, and say, " Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him, for this my son was dead, and is alive again, he 
was lost, and is found." 



JUSTIFICATION BY lAITH 



'*A MAN IS JUSTIPIED BT FAITH, WITHOUT THB WORKS OF THF LAW." 

Romam iii. 28. 

To be justified, as I have elsewhere said, may have two 
meanings. It may signify that a man has committed no 
crime, and therefore the law has no demand upon him ; or 
that, though he be guilty, yet he is treated as though he were 
innocent ; the demand of the law against him having been, 
for some cause, set aside. That it is used in the context, in 
the second of the^ senses, is manifest. The apostle is here 
speaking of those whom he has shown to be sinners exceed- 
ingly, and of whom justification, on the ground of the works 
of the law, — that is, of obedience to the law, — could in no 
manner be predicated. It is while speaking of such men, 
who have ^^ sinned and come short of the glory of God," 
that he uses the words of the text, — " therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith, without the works of the law.'^ 

The meaning of the phrase, '^ without the works of the 
law," may be easily explained. It clearly does not mean 
that there is no connection between justification and keeping 
the law, or between salvation and obedience. Such a senti- 
ment as this would be utterly at variance with every word 
uttered by Christ and his apostles ; nay, with the whole tenure 
of the Scriptures. " He that keepeth my commandments," 
saith the Savior, ^' he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself unto him." ^^Whosoerer heareth these 
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sayiogs of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him to a vise 
man,' which huilt his house upon a rock/^ ^^ And eveiy one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
he likened to a foolish man, which built his house upon the. 
sand/' So, also, the apostle Paul : ^^ What shall we say then ? 
Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? God forbid. 
How shall we, who are dead to sin, continue any longer 
therein ? '^ ^^ Enow ye not that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death ? Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into death, that, like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life." ^^ Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.'^ 
In &ct, the whole object of the apostle, in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters of the Epistle to the Bomans, is to show 
that holy obedience is by necessity the result, and the result 
only, of fiiith in Christ 

When the text, then, asserts that we are justified without the 
deeds of the law, it cannot mean to teach us that the connection 
between justification and good works is severed by the gospel. 
The passages which I have quoted show, beyond question, that 
good works are essential both to justification and faith; that 
without good works faith is impossible, and the hope of justifi- 
cation a fallacy. Their meaning, then, must be, that good 
works, the works of the law, are not the ground of our justifi- 
cation in the sight of Grod, but that the ground of our justifica- 
tion is faith in Christ It is by virtue of faith in Christ that we 
are pardoned and justified ; and the result of this change in our 
moral condition is a new life, which, by necessity, manifests 
itself in works acceptable to Grod. The order of these acts is 
then the following : In consequence of faith in Christ we are 
justified, that is, pardoned, treated by God as just ; by faith, 
also, a new life is commenced in the soul ; and this life ever 
makes itself known by corresponding actions. Thus saith the 
apoflile : ^ For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
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through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and by " (a sacrifice for) " sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh, that the righteouoness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not afler the flesh, but afler the spirit." 

If this be true, it follows that it is of the utmost importance 
for us to ascertain, as accurately as possible, the nature of 
faith. This is the subject which I propose to consider in the 
present discourse. It is my desire to present it before you 
with the greatest simplicity, so that every one of us may be 
the better able to determine for himself whether he be, or be 
not, a believer in Christ Jesus. 

I think it must be evident, on inspection, that faith can 
be no one external act. It is spoken of in the Scriptures in 
connection with acts of the most dissimilar character. It is 
referred to, from the commencement to the close of the Bible, 
as that alone which is well pleasing to God under every 
variety of dispensation by which the Most High has made 
himself known. Thus, we are told of the faith by which we 
understand that the worlds were made ; of the faith by which 
Abel offered a sacrifice, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous ; of the faith by which Enoch had the testimony 
that he pleased God ; of the faith by which Noah prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house ; of the faith by which Abraham 
obeyed the call to go out into the place which he should afler 
receive for an inheritance, and by which he sojourned in the 
land of promise as in a strange country ; of the faith by which, 
when he was tried, he ofiered up Isaac ; and of the faith by 
which " Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of Grod than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season." We 
read also of the faith of Rahab, of Gideon, of Barak, of 
Samson, of Jephtha, of David, of Samuel, and the prophets. 
In the New Testament we read of the faith by which miracles 
were performed, as well as of that faith by which a sinner is 
justified, and made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Now, from these examples, it is manifest that faith cannot 
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be any parttcular act ; for the acts by which it is exemplified ' 
are as diverse as any of which we can possibly conceive. The 
faith of the Scriptures must then be some temper of mind per- 
vading all these acts^ which distinguishes them from other acts 
of the same external character ; a temper of mind of a nature 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace them all, how diverse 
soever they may appear outwardly; and which shall render 
them all, under all these various external circumstances, ac- 
ceptable to God. It becomes us to inquire, What is this 
temper of mind ? To this question, let us, in the next place, 
then, direct our inquiries. 

In order to illustrate this subject, allow me to call your 
attention to the fact, that all the social relations existing among 
men give occasion to the exercise of various and dissimilar 
affections. The relation of parent and child renders impera- 
tive, on the one part, the feeling of afiectionate guardianship, 
and, on the other, of filial love and obedience. The relation 
of brethren of one family imposes upon every member the 
duty of mutual tud, forbecurance, and sympathy, and the uni- 
versal feeling from which such acts proceed. The magistrate 
is bound to protect the citizen in the exercise of his rights ; 
the citizen to obey the magistrate in the performance of his 
duty. And, in general, the tempers of mind, emanating from 
these relations, spontaneously arise in our bosoms as a part of 
our common nature. 

Take, for instance, the filial relation. Every one knows 
that the child is bound to love, reverence, and obey its parent. 
We cannot conceive of the character of a parent worthy of the 
name, without feeling that these affections are his rightful due. 
We, on the othef hand, ascribe to a child who displays them 
in an eminent degree, a high attainment in virtue. Were 
filial obedience the controlling motive in the bosom of a child, 
we perceive that all his acts, of what kind soever, would 
be pleasing to his parent, considered simply as a parent 
Whether they were important or unimportant, wise or unwise ; 
whether they had inference to his own happiness, or the 
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happiness of others ; if they were done from simple, unaffected 
filial love, the parent could not hut look upon them with 
respect, and, in some important sense, with approbation. 
- Now, God stands to us in the relation of a heavenly Parent, 
the Creator and Preserver of all, endowed with every moral 
excellence of which we can conceive. His parental character 
demands from us the temper of filial obedience, or the obe- 
dience of love ; while every one of his attributes demands 
from us some especial form of moral affection. It is manifest 
that he being such as he is, and we being such as we are, it 
becomes us, from choice, to regulate our entire conduct by his 
most blessied will. And, besides this, the veracity of God 
demands that we repose the most implicit confidence in his 
promises. The goodness of God should awaken within us 
unceasing gratitude. The justice of God should create within 
us unwavering trust in the success of virtue. The holiness of 
Grod should fill us with profound veneration, and an earnest 
desire to be transformed into his image. All tliese, and 
various other moral affections, are manifestly incumbent upon 
us as the children of our Father who is in heaven, who has 
formed us in his likeness, and who designs that we should be 
made partakers of his moral nature. They may all be appro- 
priately comprehended under the simple temper of filial love ; 
for of this affection they are all the different manifestations. 
It is this affection, or temper of mind, which I suppose the 
Scriptures to designate under the term faith. 

But it may be asked. How does this affection differ from 
that which exists among the glorified beings in heaven ? They 
continually exercise these moral dispositions ; and yet faith is 
never spoken of in the Scriptures as a grace of the heavenly 
rest. Faith is an affection of this present probationary state ; 
and the field for its exercise is limited to the constitution which 
exists on this side the grave. 

All this is true, and it serves still further to illustrate the 
subject. In the upper world, where we see as we are seen 
and know as we are known, there is no opportunity for the 
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exercise of any other affection than perfect love, unmodified 
filial obedience. In the present state, however, this afifection is 
modified by the circumstances under which it is called into 
exercise. Here every thing around us is continually tending to 
counteract the exercise of this holy affection. If a man jviU live 
godlily, he must su^r persecution. The world around us com- 
mands one thing, and Grod commands another. The punish- 
ments which the world will inflict, if we disobey it, are visible 
and present. The rewards of obedience to God are invisible 
and distant God, in the present state, reveals his will and 
makes known his promises, and then retires, and leaves us to 
contend with the counteracting influences that surround us. 
Faith is the exercise of filial love, successfully resisting the 
pressure of things present, sensual, and unholy. It is acting 
as God would have us, not when all things incite us to obe- 
dience, but when all things around us incite us to sin. It is 
the temper of mind which thus gives to things unseen their 
appropriate mastery over things seen ; it is the overcoming of 
the world by the power of holy trust in God ; reliance upon 
his perfections, when every dictate of human wisdom would 
lead us to distrust him. 

If we review the illustrations of the victories of faith pre- 
sented in the eleventh of Hebrews, I think that we shall find 
them all to be pervaded by this element Thus it was the 
commonly-received opinion, at the time of the apostle, that 
matter was eternal. In opposition to this, it is by faith, simple 
confidence in the testimony of Grod, that " we know that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen are not made of things that do appear." It was by 
virtue of this filial disposition, that Abel oflered to God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain. It was by trust in the word of 
God, in defiance of the sneers of an unbelieving world, that 
Noah prepared an ark to the saving of his house. And thus 
Abraham, left his father's house, and all the allurements of 
home, and went out, not knowing whither he went, sojourning 
in tabernacles in a land of which he was not permitted to 
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occupy more than a cave for a burial-place. But I need not 
to multiply instances. In these, and all the other instances of 
triumphant faith, you will ever observe the, same element. It 
is the temper of filial love, confidence, and obedience, triumph- 
ing over the counteracting influences arising from our present 
state of ignorance .and sin, whether they proceed from the 
passions that agitate us within, or the trials that disturb us from 
without. 

And still further : I think that, in the dispensations of his 
providence, God honors the principle of faith, under what cir- 
cumstances soever it may be exhibited. Whenever a creature, 
even though he may not be in other respects obedient, yet on 
any particular occasion, acts from simple confidence in the 
perfections of the Most High, — in that particular case, Grod 
fulfils to him his promises, and grants to him the benefit of that 
^gle act of confidence. In this manner Rahab and Gideon, 
and Samson and Jephtha, obtained the rewards of faith. It is 
not necessary, in order to understand the declarations concern- 
ing them in the Epistle to th^ Hebrews, to suppose that they 
were persons of real piety ; though they may have been really 
pious. All that we need to believe is, that they, under particu- 
lar circumstances, reposed special confidence in the promises of 
God, and acted accordingly. This would insure to them, in a 
particular instance, the benefit of faith ; and hence their suc- 
cess may be enumerated among the triumphs that belong to 
this moral attribute. 

The view of faith which I have here taken is beautifully 
illustrated by an anecdote from Cecil's Remains. His litde 
daughter was one day playing with some beads, which delighted 
her wonderfully. He told her to throw them into the fire. 
"The tears," said he, "started into her eyes. She looked 
earnestly at me, as though she ought to have a reason for 
such a cruel sacrifice. * Well, my dear, do as you please ; but 
you know I never told you to do any thing which I did not 
think would be good for you.' She looked at me a few mo- 
ments longer, and then, summoning up all her fortitude, her 
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breast heaving with the efibrt, she dashed them into the fire. 
* Well,' said I, ' there let them lie ; you shall hear more about 
them another time ; but say no more about them now.' Some 
da)^ afler, I bought her a box full of larger beads and toys of 
the same kind. When I returned home, I opened the treasure, 
and set it before her. She burst into tears with ecstasy. 
' Those, my child,' said I, * are yours, because you believed me, 
when I told you it would be better for you to throw those two 
or three paltry beads into the fire. Now, that has brought you 
this treasure. But now, my dear, remember, as long as you 
live, what faith is.' " I know of nothing that could more 
clearly illustrate my idea of faith than this beautiful incident 
Had the father brought the larger toys first, and told the child 
to exchange the smaller ones for them^ she might have been 
obedient and grateful ; but she would have manifested no faith. 
It was when the spirit of filial love overcame every other 
impulse, and enabled her to act in view of ,things unseen, that 
her faith revealed itself. To act towards God, in any case, as 
she acted towards her father, is faith. 

Grod has taught us in the Scriptures that when a sinner 
cherishes this disposition towards him, he pardons his sins, and 
receives him into the number of his children. It must, how- 
ever, be a feeling which pervades his whole nature, and over- 
comes every opposing impulse. It is the temper of universal 
filial obedience. Having broken the law of God; on the 
ground of having kept that law, justification is impossible. 
We are, therefore, said to be justified without the deeds of the 
law. God, in virtue of the work of the Messiah in our behalf, 
pardons us, and treats us as just, as soon as he perceives in us 
this filial disposition. And still more: this disposition can 
manifest itself in no other manner than by performing those 
acts which, by necessity, emanate from it ; tiiat is, by good 
works and holy affections. Thus the very disposition, on 
account of which we are justified, insures, by necessary con- 
sequence, that change of character without which we could 
never be acceptable to God. 
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Such, then, is the nature of faith. It is, as we immediately 
perceive, the essential element of piety. It at once places our 
moral nature in harmony with the moral character of God ; 
and thus triumphs over the impulses to evil arising from our 
present probationary and sinful state. And yet more : as it is a 
temper which places us in harmony with every attribute of the 
divine nature that has been revealed to us, it may exist under 
every form of dispensation, and with every degree of spiritual 
illumination. The patriarch Abraham is held forth for our 
imitation as the model of a faithful man, although his knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation must have been obscure, and his 
knowledge of preceptive duty comparatively imperfect. As, 
in subsequent ages, God revealed his character and his will 
more clearly, the same disposition manifested itself in devout 
submission to all the requirements of the Mosaic ritual.. It is 
the principle of correspondence in the creature with the moral 
nature of the Creator ; and it is unfolded more and more per- 
fectly with every new revelation which Grod makes of himself 
to us, the humble dwellers upon his footstool. 

Hence we see at once in what manner the manifestation of 
faith must be affected by the wonderful truths of the new dis- 
pensation. It must transform tlie soul into practical con- 
formity to the truth which God has revealed concerning his 
Son. Let us, then, observe the efiects which the revelation of 
the gospel must have upon a believing soul. 

1. Jesus Christ died to save sinners justly condemned, and, 
therefore, unable by their own works to justify themselves. 
** God commendeth his love to us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us." " When we were without 
strength, Christ died for the ungodly." Fcdth teaches us to 
place ourselves in precisely the condition which the word of 
God assigns to us ; to confess ourselves helplessly sinful and 
justly exposed to the righteous condemnation of the law of 
God. Thus saith the apostle, under the full impression of 
this truth, ^^ O, wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? " 
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2. To siimers in this condition God makes known the oiler 
of salvation through Christ Jesus. '^ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." Faith 
would teach us, then, renouncing all hope of saving ourselves, 
to confide our souls to Christ as our only and all-sufficient 
Savior. " That I may," saith the apostle, " be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is by the law, but 
the righteousness which is of God by faith. 

3. Christ is the revealer of the Father's will. " He is the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his person." 
Faith teaches us to jrield up ourselves without reserve, in holy 
obedience to the precepts which Christ has given us. To 
them we must conform our wills, our thoughts, our words, our 
actions, our whole being. " We are not our own ; we are 
bought with a price, that we should glorify him in our bodies 
and spirits, which are his." Nor this alone. The revelation 
which he has made to us is replete with exceeding great and 
precious promises. Faith teaches us to give to them the 
power of a present Euid vivid reality. It is thus that it gives 
'^substance to things hoped for, and evidence to things not 
seen." 

4. The Father has given to us the Son as our example. 
'^ He took upon him the form of a servant, and was found in 
fashion as a man." . " He was made under the law." Yet he 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners. In all 
the various trials of a most persecuted and tentpted life, he 
was ever the same spotless Eedeemer, victorious over every 
spiritual enemy. Thus was there exhibited to us an illustra- 
tion of what the law of God requires of each of us ; thus are 
we taught the maimer in which we should live so as to please 
our Father who is in heaven. The temper of filial obedience 
would, then, lead us to strive with our whole spiritual might to 
copy the example which Christ has set before us, to love the 
world as he loved it ; to be crucified to it as he was crucified 
to it ; and, under all the circumstances of a human pi^Kba? 
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tion, to esteem it our meat and drink to do the will of our 
Father who is in heaven. 

5. And yet more': while we are maintaining this conflict 
with all the powers of evil, and fighting the fight of faith, it is 
by the aid of Christ alone that we can come off conquerors. 
He has promised, if we do his will, to dwell with us and to be 
in us. He is not only the way, and the truth, but the life, the 
source, and sustainer of life, to every true believer. Faith 
would, then, teach us, renouncing all dependence upon our- 
selves, to rely wholly for spiritual strength on the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus. Thus the apostle declared, "When I am 
weak, then am I strong ; I can do all things through Jesus 
Christ, which strengtheneth me." And thus every believer 
knows that he has power to overcome his spiritual enemies 
only as, in deep self-distrust, he learns to confide in the aid 
bestowed upon him by the Captain of his salvation. 

If it be demanded what are the counteracting influences 
which oppose themselves to prevent a sinner from thus be- 
lieving in Christ, I answer, they arise sometimes from without, 
m the form of allurement or of menace ; but always from 
within, in the resistance of a fallen and sensual nature to the 
holy and spiritual doctrines of the gospel. We do not like to 
acknowledge ourselves in the wrong ; the gospel teaches us 
that without this acknowledgment we cannot come to Christ. 
We do not like to surrender ourselves without any claim of 
merit to the pure mercy of God in Christ ; but, until we thus 
surrender ourselves, we are under the law. Nothing is more 
diflicult than to renounce our own will, and submit ourselves to 
the will of another ; but until we thus subject omr whole 
nature to the will of Christ, we are not his disciples. And, 
finally, there is not a corrupt, proud, selfish disposition in our 
whole character, to which the example of Christ is not in 
direct opposition. All these must be crucified, if we would 
follow his example, and imitate his life. It is the spirit of filial 
obedience triumphing over every unholy passion, that consti- 
tutes a man a new creature in C^urist Jesus^ and makes him a 
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partaker of the peace that passeth all understanding. Thus, 
in general, we find, I think, that all the scriptural instances of 
faith by which we must be saved, are pervaded by Ihe same 
element ; it is every where the spirit of heaven gaining vic- 
tory over the opposing influences of earth, subduing every 
sensual passion and every selfish affection of a human soul. 

1. If, now, the above explanation of the nature of faith be 
correct, it will teach us the inaccuracy of some of the notions" 
which have commonly prevailed on this subject. It has, for 
instance, been frequently affirmed, that faith is the belief of 
the individual that Christ died for him in particular. If he can 
by any means persuade himself that he is included in the 
number of those for whom an atonement is made, then he is 
included in that number ; he is an heir of everlasting life and a 
partaker of the glory that is to be revealed. But, if faith be 
what I have supposed it to be, such a belief as this has not the 
most distant resemblance to it It has, in fact, no moral quality 
whatever ; it places us in no new moral relations to Grod, and 
is not productive of any change in character. All that is 
necessary to produce it, is a determined resolution to believe a 
proposition, whether the evidence in support of it be or be not 
sufficient. And hence, when we would direct the anxious 
inquirer into the way of salvation, our effort should not tend to 
produce in him the belief that he is accepted, but to lead him 
to that state of true submission to God and love to his charac- 
ter, in which faith originates, and which is the essence of all 
real piety. To urge a man to the belief that he is saved 
without this temper of heart, is to practise upon him a gross 
deception. If his moral afiection to God be right, peace of 
mind will be its necessary result ; while peace of mind with- 
out it is a lamentable delusion. 

2. If the preceding remarks be correct, we easily learn what 
is meant by the prayer of faith, and the efficacy that is 
ascribed to it. Faith is a moral disposition of the creature in 
harmony with the divine character. The prayer of faith is 
the prayer of a soul in whom this moral disposition predomi- 
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nates, and is such prayer just in so far as our desires are 
in harmony with the attributes of God. That prayer shall 
be answered in proportion to its conformity to the will of God, 
is a matter of necessity. That prayer, then, which God 
promises to answer, is the prayer which proceeds from 
ardent love to him, and unshaken reliance on the perfections 
of his character, no matter how dark and discouraging 
may seem the circumstances that surround us. It is at once 
obvious, that the promise of -God to answer such prayer, is 
a very different thing from the promise to answer our prayers 
if we only persuade ourselves that he will certainly hear us. 

3. The view which I have here taken will, I think, enable 
us to understand all the various passages in the Scriptures, in 
which faith is the subject of discourse. The faith of Abel, 
of Abraham, of Moses, of Samuel and the prophets, and of 
Paul and the apostles, as well as of the humblest Christian at 
the present time, all are comprehended under the same idea. 
In every case, it is the temper of filial love triumphing over 
the opposing influences of sin ; and, under the new dispen- 
sation, it is this same disposition exalted and rendered more 
all-pervading, in consequence of the infinite love of God 
revealed to us in Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Thus the 
company of the faithful, on earth and in heaven, are all per- 
vaded by one spirit ; all are in fellowship with God and his 
Son Jesus Christ ; all are members of one body, of which 
Christ is the head, and all heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ, to an *•*■ inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away." Such are the members of the church 
of the first bom whose names are written in heaven. 

4. We learn from the oature of faith, the reasonableness 
of the terms on which salvation is offered to sinners. God 
requires of us, in order that we be saved, nothing more than 
would be our duty if no salvation were promised — nothing 
more than the. exercise, oo. our part, of filial love towards 
our Father who is in heaven. This he deserves on account 
of the excellence of his own nature, no less than of his 
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exceeding compassion towards us. He surely could demand 
no less of his intelligent and moral creatures ; and we surely 
could desire to exercise no other feelings towards the infi- 
nitely Good, the Giver of every good and perfect gift. And 
yet, through the ahounding mercy of the gospel, he offers to 
all who exercise such an affection, and through it triumph 
over the allurements of sin, eternal life. I do not see how it 
is possible to conceive of more merciful terms of salvation 
than those which are offered to us in the gospel. Well saith 
the apostle, ^^ As ambassadors of Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we beseech you, in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God." 

And if this be so, if God has made the most merciful offer 
of salvation of which we can conceive, this must be his final 
tender of reconciliation. No man can surely either desire 
or expect that Almighty God would do more than he has 
done to save the guilty from the condemnation which they 
have merited. After this, *' there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin, but a certain fearful lookuig for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, that shall devour the adversary," 

It is under these fearful conditions that our probation is 
now passing away. We have merited eternal banishment 
from God. He has given his Son for our offences, and now 
proclaims that " whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life." We ourselves must confess that 
no more favorable conditions could be offered. The only 
requirement which he makes is, that we exercise tow8u*ds 
him a filial, obedient disposition ; that we love, with all our 
heart. Him who is infinitely worthy of oi^r love ; and obey, 
from affection, him who is infinitely deserving of all our 
service. If we refuse, and prefer to continue in causeless, 
unprovoked rebellion against our Father who is in heaven, 
we are condemned of our own consciences. When he shall 
enter into judgment with us, every mouth must be stopped. 
What wilt thou say when he shall punish thee ? 



A DAT IN THE LIFE OP JESUS OF 

NAZARETH. 



Luke ix. 10-17. 



It was the sagacious opinion of, I think, the late Professor 
Person, that he would rather see a single copy of a daily- 
newspaper of ancient Athens, than read all the commentaries 
upon the Grecian tragedies that have ever been written. The 
reason for this preference is obvious. A single sheet, similar 
to our daily newspapers, published in the time of Pericles, 
would admit us at once to a knowledge of the habits, man- 
ners, modes of opinion, political relations, social condition, 
and moral attainments of the people, such as we never could 
gain from the study of all the writers that have ever attempted 
to illustrate the nature of Grecian civilization. 

The same remark is true in respect to our knowledge of 
the character of individuals who have lived in a former age. 
What would we not, at the present day, give for a few pages 
of the private diary of Julius Caesar, or Cicero, or Brutus, or 
Augustus ; or for the minute reminiscences of any one who 
had spent a few days in the company of either of these dis- 
tinguished men ? What a flood of light would the discovery 
of such a manuscript throw upon Roman life, but especially 
upon the private opinions, the motives, the aspirations, the 
moral estimates, of the men whose names have become 
household words throughout the world ! A few such pages 
might, perchance, dissipate the authority of many a bulky 
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folio on which we now rely with implicit confidence. Not 
only would the characters of these heroes of antiquity stand 
out in bolder relief than they have ever done before, but /the 
individuals themselves would be brought within the range of 
our personal sympathy; and we should seem to commune 
with them as we do with an intimate acquaintance. 

It is worthy of remark, that we are favored with a larger 
portion of this kind of information, respecting Jesus of Naz- 
areth, than almost any other distinguished person that has 
ever lived. He left no writings himself ; hence all that we 
know of him has been written by others. The narrators, 
however, were the personal attendants, and not the mere 
auditors or pupils of their Master. The apostles were mem- 
bers of the family of Jesus ; they travelled with him, on foot, 
throughout the length and breadth of Palestine ; they partook 
with him of his frugal meals, and bore with him the trial of 
hunger, weariness, and want of shelter ; they followed him 
through the lonely wilderness and the crowded street ; they 
saw his miracles in every variety of form, and listened to his 
discourses in public as well as to his explanations in private. 
Hence their whole narrative is instinct with life ; a vivid 
picture of Jewish manners and customs, rendered more defi- 
nite and characteristic by the moral light which then, for the 
first time, shone upon it. Hence it is that these few pages 
are replete with moral lessons that never weary us in the 
perusal, and which have been the source of unfailing illumi- 
nation to all succeeding ages. 

The verses which I have read, as the text of this discourse, 
may well be taken as an illustration of all that I have here said. 
They may, without impropriety, be styled a day of the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. By observing the manner in which 
OUT blessed Lord spent a single day, we may form some 
conception of the kind of life which he ordinarily led ; and 
we may, perchance, treasure up some lessons which it were 
well if we should exemplify in our daily practice^ 

The place at which these events occurred was near the 
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head of the Sea of Galilee, where it receives the waters of the 
upper Jordan. This was one of the Savior's favorite places 
of resort. Capernaum, Chorasin, and Bethsaida, all in this 
immediate vicinity, are always spoken of in the Gospels as 
towns which enjoyed the largest share of his ministerial labors, 
and were distinguished most frequently with the honor of his 
personal presence. The scenery of the neighborhood is wild 
and romantic. To the north and west, the eye rests on the 
lofly sjummits of Lebanon and Hermon. To the south, there 
opens upon the view the blue expanse of the lake, enclosed by 
fr6wnii\g rocks, which here and there . jut over far into the 
waters, and then again retire towards the land, leaving a 
level beach to invite the labors of the fisherman. The people, 
removed at a considerable distance from the metropolis of 
Judea, cultivated those rural habits with which the simple 
tastes of the Savior would most readily harmonize. Near 
this spot was also one of the most frequented fords of the 
Jordan, on the road from Damascus to Jerusalem ; and thus, 
while residing here, he enjoyed unusual facilities for dissemi- 
nating throughout this whole region a knowledge of those 
truths which he came on earth to promulgate. 

Some weeks previously to the time in which the events spoken 
of in the text occurred, our Lord had sent his disciples to 
announce the approach of the kingdom of heaven, in all the 
cities and villages which he himself proposed to visit. He 
conferred on them the power to work miracles, in attestation 
of their authority, and of the divine character of him by whom 
they were sent. He imposed upon them strict rules of con- 
duct, and directed them, to make known to every one who 
would hear them, the good news of the coming dispensation. 
As soon as he had sent them forth, he himself went immedi- 
ately abroad to teach and to preach in their cities. As their 
Master and Lord, he might reasonably have claimed exemption 
from the personal toil and the rigid self-denials to which they 
were by necessity subjected. But he laid claim to no such 
exemption. He commenced without delay the performance 
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of the very same duties which he had imposed upon them. 
He felt himself under obligation to set an example of obedi- 
ence to his own rules. " The Son of man," said he, " came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many." " Which," said he, " is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? but I am among you as he 
that serveth." Would it not be well, if, in this respect, we copied 
more minutely the example of our Lord, and held ourselves 
responsible for the performance of the very same duties which 
we so willingly impose upon our brethren ? We best prove 
that we believe an act obligatory, when we commence the 
performance of it ourselves. Many zealous Christians employ 
themselves in no other labor than that of urging their brethren 
to effort Our Savior acted otherwise. In this respect, his 
example is specially to be imitated by his ministers. When 
they urge upon others a moral duty, they must be the first to 
perform it When they inculcate an act of self-denial, they 
themselves must make the noblest sacrifice. Can we conceive 
of any thing which would so much increase the moral power 
of tlie ministry, and rouse to a flame the dormant energy of 
the churches, as obedience to this teaching of Christ by the 
preachers of his gospel ? 

It seems that the Savior had selected a well-known spot, at 
the head of the lake, for the place o£ meeting for his apostles, 
afler this their first missionary tour had been completed. 
" The apostles gathered themselves unto Jesus, and told him 
all things, both what they had done, and what they had taught" 
There is something delight^l in this filial confidence which 
these simple-hearted men reposed in their Almighty Redeems. 
They told him of their success and their failure, of their wis- 
dom and their folly, of their reliance and their unbelief. We 
can almost imagine ourselves spectators of this meeting be- 
tween Christ and them, after this their first separation from 
each other. The place appointed was most probably some 
well-known locality on the shore of the lake, under the shadow 
of its overhanging rocks, where the cool air from the bosom 
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of the water refreshed each returning laborer, as he came 
back beaten out with the fatigues of travel, under the burning 
sun of Syria. You can imagine the joy with which each drew 
near to the Master, after this temporary absence ; and the 
honest greetings with which every new comer was welcomed 
by those who had chanced to arrive before him. We can 
seem to perceive the Savior of men listening with affectionate 
earnestness to the recital of their various adventures; and 
interposing, from time to time, a word either of encouragement 
or of caution, as the character and circumstances of each 
narrator required it. The bosom of each was unveiled before 
the Searcher of hearts, and the consolation which each one 
needed was bestowed upon him abundantly. The toilsome- 
ness of their journey was no longer remembered, as each one 
received from the Son of God the smile of his approbation. 
That was truly a joyful meeting. Of all that company there 
is not one who has forgotten that day ; nor will he forget it 
ever. With unreserved frankness they told Jesus of all that 
they had done, and what they had taught; of all their acts, 
and all their conversations. Would it not be better for us, if 
we cultivated more assiduously this habit of intimate inter- 
course with the Savior? Were we every day to tell Jesus. of 
all that we have done and said ; did we spread before him our 
joys and our sorrows, our faults and our infirmities, our 
successes and our failures, we should be saved from many an 
error and many a sin. Setting " the Lord always before us, 
he would be on our right hand, and we should not be moved." 
" He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty." 

The Savior perceived that the apostles needed much in- 
struction which could not be communicated in a place where 
both he and they were so well known. They had committed 
many errors, which he p^ferred to correct in private. By 
doing his will, they had learned to repose greater confidence 
in his wisdom, and were prepared to receive from him more 
important instruction. But these lessons could not be delivered 
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in the hearing of a promiscuous audience. Nor was this all. 
He perceived that the apostles were worn out with tiieir labors, 
and needed repose. Surrounded as they were by the multi- 
tude, which had already begun to collect about them, rest and 
retirement were equally impossible. "There were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure, even so much as 
to eat" He therefore said to them, "Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest a while." For this purpose, 
he " took ship, and crossed over with his disciples alone, and 
went into a desert place belonging to Bethsaida." 

The religion of Christ imposes upon us duties of retirement, 
as well as duties of publicity. The apostles had been for some 
time past before the eyes of all men, preaching and working 
miracles. Their souls needed retirement "Solitude," said 
Cecil, "is my great ordinance." They would be greatly im- 
proved by private communion both with him and with each 
other. It was for the purpose of affording them such a season 
of moral recreation, that our Lord withdrew them from the 
public gaze into a desert place. Nor was this all. Their 
labor for some weeks past had been severe. They had trav- 
elled on foot under a tropical sun, reasoning with unbeliev- 
ers, instructing the ignorant, and comforting the cast down. 
Called upon, at all hours, both of the day and night, to work 
cures on those that were oppressed with diseases, their bodies, 
no less than their spirits, needed rest Our Liord saw this, 
and he made provision for it He withdrew them from labor, 
that they might find, though it were but for a day, the repose 
which their exhausted natures demanded. The religion of 
Christ is ever merciful, and ever consistent in its benevolence. 
It is thoughtful of the benefactor as well as of the recipient 
It requires of us all, labor and self-sacrifice, but to these it 
affixes a limit. It never commands us to ruin our health and 
enfeeble our minds by unnatural exhaustion. It teaches us to 
obey the laws of our physical organization, and to prepaure 
ourselves for the labors of to-morrow by the judiciously con- 
ducted labors of to-day. It was on this principle that our Lord 
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conducted in his intercourse with his disciples. "He knew 
their frame, and remembered that they were dust." 

May we not from this incident derive a lesson of .practical 
instruction? I well know that there are persons who are 
always sparing themselves, who, while it is difficult to tell 
what they do, are always complaining of the crushing weight 
of their labors, and who are rather exhausted with the dread 
of what they shall do, than with the experience of what they 
have actually done. It is not of these that we speak. Those 
who do not labor have no need of rest. It is to the honest, 
the painstaking, the laborious, that we address the example 
in the text. We sometimes meet with the industrious, self- 
denying servant of Christ, in feeble health, and with an 
exhausted nature, bemoaning his condition, and condemning 
himself because he can accomplish ao more, while so much 
yet remains to be done. To such a one we may safely pre- 
sent the example of the blessed Savior. When his apostles 
had done to the utmost of their strength, although the harvest 
was great, and the laborers few, he did not urge upon them 
additional labor, nor tell them that because there was so much 
to be done they nfiust never cease from doing. No ; he tells 
them to turn aside and rest for a while. It is as though he had 
said, " Your strength is exhausted ; you cannot be qualified for 
subsequent duty until you be refreshed. Economize, then, 
your power, that you may accomplish the more." The Savior 
addresses the same language to us now. When we are worn 
down in his service, as in any other, he would have us rest, 
not for the sake of self-indulgence, but that we may be the 
better prepared for future effort. We do nothing at variance 
with his will, when we, with a good conscience, use the liberty 
which he has thus conceded to us. 

Jesus, with his disciples, crossed the water, and entered the 
desert; that is, the sparsely inhabited country of Bethsaida. 
Desert, or wilderness, in the New Testament, does not mean 
an arid waste, but pasture land, forest, or any district to which 
one could retire for seclusion. Here, in the cool and tran- 
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quil neighborhood of the lake, he began to uistruct his dis- 
ciples, and, without interruption, make known to them the 
mysteries of the kingdom. It was one of those seasons that 
the Savior himself rarely enjoyed. Every thing tended to 
repose : the rustling leaves, the rippling waves, the song of 
the birds, heard more distinctly in this rural solitude, all served 
to calm the spirit ruffled by the agitations of the world, and 
prepare it to listen to the truths which unveil to us eternity. 
Here our Lord could unbosom himself, without reserve, to his 
chosen few, and hold with them that communion which he was 
rarely permitted to enjoy during His ministry on earth. 

Soon, however, the whole scene is changed. The multi- 
tude, whom he had so recently left, having observed the 
direction in which he had gone, have discovered the place of 
his, retreat An imme^jse crowd approaches, and the little 
company is surrounded by a dense mass of human beings 
pressing upon them on every side. These are, however, only 
the pioneers. At last, five thousand men, besides women and 
children, are beheld thronging around them. 

Some of these suitors present most importunate claims. 
They are in search of cure for diseases which have baffled 
the skill of the medical profession, and, as a* last resort, they 
have come to the Messiah for aid. Here was a parent bring- 
ing a consumptive child. % There were children bearing on a 
couch a paralytic psu-ent. Here was a sister leading a brother 
blind from his birth, while her supplications were drowned by 
the shout of a frenzied lunatic who was standing by her side. 
Every one, believing his own claim to be the most urgent, 
pressed forward with selfish importunity. Each one, caring 
for no other than himself, was striving to. attain the front rank, 
while those behind, disappointed, and fearing to lose this im- 
portant opportunity, were eager to occupy the places of those 
more fortunate than themselves. The necessary tumult and 
disorder of such a scene you can better imagine than I can 
describe. 

This was, doubtless, by no means a welcome interruption. 
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The apostles needed the time for rest; for they were worn 
out in the public service. They wanted it for instruction; 
for such opportunities of intercourse with Christ were rare. 
But what did they do ? Did our Lord inform the multitude 
that this day was set apart for their own refreshment and 
improvement, and that they could not be interrupted? As 
he beheld them approaching, did he quietly take to his boat, 
and leave ihem to go home disappointed ? Did he plead his 
own convenience, or his need of repose, as any reason for not 
attending to the pressing necessities of his fellow-men ? 

No, my brethren, very far from it. The providence of God 
had brought these multitudes before him, and that same 
providence forbade him to send them away unblessed. He at 
once broke up the conference with his disciples, and addressed 
himself to the work before him. His instructions were of 
bestimable importance ; but I doubt if even they were as im- 
portant as the example of deep humility, exhaustless kindness, 
and affecting compassion which, he here exhibited. When the 
Master places work before us which can be done at no other 
time, our convenience must yield to other men's necessities. 
^' The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.'^ You can imagine to yourself the Savior rising from 
his seat, in the midst of his disciples, and presenting himself 
to the approaching multitudes. Hjs calm dignity awes into 
silence this tumultuous gathering of the people. Those who 
came out to witness the tricks of an empiric, or listen to the 
ravings of a fanatic, find themselves, unexpectedly, in a 
presence that repels every emotion but that of profound 
veneration. The light-hearted and frivolous are awe-struck ' 
by the unearthly majesty that seems to clothe the Messiah as 
with a garment. And yet it was a majesty that shone forth 
conspicuous, most of all, by tlie manifestation of unparalleled 
goodness. Every eye that met the eye of the Savior quailed 
before him ; for it looked into a soul that had never sinned ; 
and the spirit of the sinner felt, for the first time, the full 
power of immaculate virtue. 
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Tpua the Savior passed among the crowd, and ^^ healed all 
that had need of healing.'' The lame walked, the lepers were 
cleansed, the blind received their sight, the paral3rtic were 
restored to sowidness, and the bloom of health revisited the 
cheeks of those that but just now were sick unto death. 

The work to be done for the bodies of men was accom- 
plished, and there yet remained some hours of the summer's 
day unconsumed. The power and goodness displayed in 
this miraculous healing, would naturally predispose the people 
to listen to the instructions of the Savior. This was too val- 
uable an opportunity to be lost. Our Lord therefore pro- 
ceeded to speak to them of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God. We can seem to perceive the Savior seeking an 
eminence from whence he could the more conveniently 
address this vast assembly. You hear him unfold the laws 
of Grod's moral government. He unmasks the hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees ; he rebukes the infidelity of the Sadducees ; 
he exposes the folly of the frivolous, as well as of the selfish 
worldling ; he speaks peaceably to the humble penitent ; he 
encourages the meek, and comforts those that be cast down. 
The intellect and the conscience of this vast assembly are 
swayed at his will. The soul of man bows down in rever- 
ence in the presence of its Creator. " He stilleth the noise 
of the seas, the noise oi^ their waves, and the tumult of the 
people." As he closes his address, every eye is moistened 
with compunction for sin. Every soul cherishes the hope 
of amendment. Every one is conscious that a new moral 
light has dawned upon his soul, and that a new moral universe 
has been unveiled to his spiritual vision. As the closing 
words of the Savior fell upon their ears, the whole multitude 
stood for a while unmoved, as though transfixed to the earth 
by some mighty spell ; until, at last, the murmur is heard 
from thousands of voices, " Never man spake like this man." 

But the shades of evening are gathering around them. 
The multitude have nothing to eat. To send them away 
fasting would be inhuman, for divers of them came from far. 
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and many were women and children, who could not per^rm 
their journey homeward without previous refreshment. To 
purchase food in the surrounding towns and villages would 
be difficult ; but even were this possible, whence could the 
necessary funds be provided ? A famishing multitude was 
thus unexpectedly cast upon the bounty of our Lord. He 
had not tempted God by leading them into the wilderness. 
They came to him of themselves, to hear his words and to 
be healed of their infirmities. He could not " send them 
away fasting, lest they should faint by the way." In this 
dilemma, what was to be done ? He puts this question to his 
disciples, and they can suggest no means of relief. The 
little stock of provisions which they had brought with them 
was barely sufficient for themselves. They can perceive no 
means whatever by which the multitude can be fed, and they 
at once confess it. 

The Savior, however, commands the twelve to give them 
to eat. They produce their slender store of provisions, 
amounting to five loaves and two small fishes. He com- 
mands the multitude to sit down by companies on the grass. 
As soon as silence is obtained^ he lifts up his eyes to heaven, 
and supplicates the blessing of God upon their scanty meal. 
He begins to break the loaves and fishes, and distribute them 
to his disciples, and his disciples distribute them to the multi- 
tude. He continues to break and distribute. Basket after 
basket is filled and emptied, yet the supply is undiminished. 
Food is carried in abundance to the famishing thousands. 
Company after company is supplied with food, but the five 
loaves and the two fishes remain unexhausted. At last, the 
baskets are returned full, and it is announced that the wants 
of the multitude are supplied. The miracle then ceases, 
and the multiplication of food is at an end. 

But even here the provident care of the Savior is mani- 
fested. Although this food has been so easUy provided, it is 
not right that it be lightly suffered to perish. Christ wrought 
no miracles fw the sake of teaching men wastefulness. That 
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foo^i by what means soever provided, was a creature of Grod, 
and it were sin to allow it to decay without accomplishing the 
purposes for which it was created. ^^ Gather up the frag- 
ments," said the Master of the feast, ^^ that nothing be lost." 
^*And they gathered up the fragmeiits that remained, twelve 
baskets full." 

Dissimilar as are our circumstances to those of our Lord, 
we may learn from this latter incident a lesson of instruction. 

In the first place, as I have remarked, the Savior did not 
lead the multitude into the wilderness without making pro- 
vision for their sustenance. This would have been presump- 
tion. They followed him without his command, and he found 
himself with them in this necessity. He had provided for 
his own wants, but they had not provided for theirs. The 
providence of God had, however, placed, him in his present 
circumstances, and he might therefore properly look to Prov- 
idence for deliverance. This event, then, furnishes the rule 
by whieh we are to be governed. When we plunge ourselves 
into difficulty, by a neglect of the means or by a misuse of 
the faculties which Grod has bestowed upon us, it is to be 
expected that he will leave us to our own devices. But 
when, in the honest discharge of our duties, we find our- 
selves in circumstances beyond the reach of human aid, we 
then may confidently look up to God for deliverance. He 
will always take care of us while we are in the spot where 
he has placed us. When he appoints for us trials, he also 
appoints for us the means of escape. The path of duty, 
though it may seem arduous, is ever the path of safety. We 
can more easily maintain ourselves in the most difficult posi- 
tion, God being our helper, than in apparent security relying 
on our own strength. 

The Savior, in M\ reliance upon God, with only five loaves 
and two fishes, commenced the distribution of food amongst 
this vast multitude. Though his whole store was barely 
sufficient to supply the wants of his immediate family, he 
began to share it with the thousands who surrounded him. 
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Small as was his provision at the commencement, it remained 
unconsumed until the deed of mercy was done, and the wants 
of the famishing host were supplied. Nor were the disciples 
losers hy this act of charity. After the multitude had eaten 
and were satisfied, twelve baskets full of fragments remained, 
a reward for their deed of benevolence. 

From this portion of the narrative, we may, I think, learn 
that if we act in faith, and in the spirit of Christian love, we 
may frequently be justified in commencing the most impor- 
tant good work, even when in possession of apparently inade- 
quate means. If the work be of Grod, he will furnish us with 
helpers as fast as they are needed. In all ages, God has 
rewarded abundantly simple trust in him, and has bestowed 
upon it the highest honor. We must, however, remember 
the conditions upon which albne we may expect his aid, lest 
we be led into fanaticism. The service which we undertake 
must be such as God has commanded, and his providence 
must either designate us for the work, or, at least, open the 
door by which we shall enter upon it. It must be Grod's 
work, and not our own ; for the good of others, and not for 
the gratification of our own passions ; and, in the doing of it, 
we must, first of all, make sacrifice of ourselves, and not of 
others. Under such circumstances, there is hardly a good 
design which we may not undertake with cheerful hopes of 
success, for God has promised us his assistance. ^^ If Grod 
be for us, who can be against us ? " The calculations of the 
men of this world are of small account in such a matter. It 
would have provoked the smile of an infidel to behold the 
Savior commencing the work of feeding five thousand men 
with a handful of provisions. But the supply increased aa 
fast as it was needed, and it ceased not until all that he had 
prayed for was accomplished. 

Perhaps, also, we may learn from this incident another 
lesson. If I mistake not, it suggests to us that in works of 
benevolence we are accustomed to rely too much on human, 
and too little on divine, aid. When we attempt to do good. 
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we commence by forming large associations, and suppose 
that our success depends upon the number of men whom we 
can unite in the promotion of our undertaking. Every one 
is apt thus to forget his own personal duty, and rely upon the 
labor of others, and it is well if he does not put his organiza- 
tion in the place of God himself. Would it not be better if 
we made benevolence much more a matter between God and 
our own souls, each one doing with his own hands, in firm 
reliance on divine aid, the work which Providence has placed 
directly before him ? Our Lord did not send to the villages 
round about to organize a general effort to relieve the famish- 
ing. In reliance upon God, he set about the work himself, 
with just such means as God had afforded him. All the 
miracles of benevolence have, if I mistake not, been wrought 
in the same manner. The little band of disciples in Jerusa- 
lem accomplished more for the conversion of the world than 
all the Christians of the present day united. And why ? Be- 
cause every individual Christian felt that the conversion of 
the world was a work for which he himself, and not an 
abstraction that he called the church, was responsible. Instead 
of relying on man for aid, every one looked up directly to 
God, and went forth to the work. God was tlius exalted, the 
power was confessed to be his own, and, in a few years, the 
standard of the cross was carried to the remotest extremities 
of the then known world. 

Such has, I think, been the case ever since. Every great 
moral reformation has proceeded upon principles analogous to 
these. It was Luther, standing up alone in simple reliance 
upon God, that smote tlie Papal hierarchy ; and the effects of 
that blow are now agitating the nations of Europe. Roger 
Williams, amid persecution and banishment, held forth that 
doctrine of soul-liberty which, in its onward march, is disen- 
thralling a world. Howard, alone, undertook the work of 
showing mercy to the prisoner, and his example is now 
enlisting the choicest minds in Christendom in this labor of 
benevolence. Clarkson, unaided, a young man, and without 
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influence, consecrated himself to the work of abolishing the 
slave trade ; and, before he rested from his labors, his country 
had repented of and forsaken this atrocious sin. Raikes saw 
the children of Gloucester profaning the Sabbath day ; he set 
on foot a Sabbath school on his own account, and now millions 
of children are reaping the benefit of his^ labors, and his 
example has turned the attention of the whole world to the 
religious instruction of the young. With such facts before us, 
we surely should be encouraged to attempt individually the 
accomplishment of some good design, rel3ring in humility and 
faith upon Him who is able to grant prosperity to the feeblest 
eflbrt put forth in earnest reliance on his almightiness. 

Such were the occupations that filled up a day in the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. There was not an act done for himself; 
all was done for others.* Every hour was employed in the 
labor which that hour set before him. Private kindness, the 
relief of distress, public teaching, and ministration to the wants 
of the famishing, filled up the entire day. Let his disciples 
learn to follow his example. Let us, like him, forget our- 
selves, our own wants, and our own weariness, that we may, 
as he did, scatter blessings on every side, as we move onward 
in the pathway of our daily life. If such were* the occupations 
of the Son of Grod, can we«do more wisely than to imitate his 
example ? Every disciple would then be as a city set upon a 
hill, and men, seeing our good works, would glorify our Father 
who is in heaven. ^' Then would our righteousness go forth 
as brightness, and our salvation as a lamp that bumeth.^^ 



THE FALL OF PETER. 



"AWD WHEN HE THOUGHT THEHEON, HE WEPT." 

"Mark xiT. 72. 

Few narratives in the gospel history are more deeply im- 
bued with practical instruction than that which relates the fall 
and the repentance of Peter, the apostle. The character of 
the man, his ardent zeal, and yet too fluctuating purpose^ the 
circumstances of the case, its intimate connection with the 
sacred supper, the agony in the garden, the hall of Pilate, the 
betrayal and the crucifixion of the Redeemer, all conspire to 
bring this portion of the sacred writings frequently and vividly 
to our recollection. And yet, my brethren, I am not sure that 
we are disposed to view this subject in so practical a light as 
it manifestly deserves. ' We naturally consider an apostle, in 
many respects, as a peculiar man, and the circumstances in 
which this apostle was placed as peculiar circumstances ; and 
thus we see in the whole case so much of peculiarity that each 
one escapes from that practical application of the history, 
which the Holy Spirit intended to carry home to the bosom of 
every disciple who reads it. 

I freely grant that there is much of this sad story that may 
be considered peculiar. You are not the apostle Peter. This 
city is not Jerusalem. Your place of daily occupation is not 
the hall of a Roman magistrate. You are never in the per- 
sonal presence of Jesus Christ. Here, however, if I mistake 
not, the peculiarity of the case ends. Though not an apostle, 
you are, it may be, by public profession, a disciple of Jesus 
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Chrii^. Though you are not Peter, yet your heart is prober 
bly as deceitful as his. Though this city be not Jerusalem, it 
is a province of that world which lieth in wickedness. Your 
college chambers are not the hall of Pilate; yet they may 
surround you with as insidious temptations as those which 
there encircled the apostle Peter. It is, perhaps, on this 
account that the Holy Spirit has marked the various circum- 
stances attending this event with a particularity which allows 
us to apply every part of it to our own instruction. If, there- 
lore, we look upon this history in its true light, I think we 
shall discover that, fox from presenting us with an isolated and 
solitary case, which might possibly be of use to us only on rare 
aad uncommon occasions, it presents us with precisely the 
reverse. It teaches many a lesson which we must practise 
every day ; it utters notes of warning to which it becomes us 
continually to give heed, if we would escape the sorrows which 
fell upon the head of this falling and pemtent apostle^ 

My object in the present discourse will be to place before 
yx>u some of the lessons which may be derived from a con* 
templation of this portion of scriptural lustory. May the 
Holy Spirit cai^ry home to each heart the instruction which it 
c(Mijbains, so that our repentings may be enkindled within us, 
and that, looking backward over our pa^t wanderings, we also 
may think thereon and weep. 

With all the facts connected with the fall of Peter I suppose 
you to be already familiar. I need not, therefore, consume 
your time by recapitulating them, but may, at once, proceed 
to consider them in their order. 

Commencing, then, with the narrative in the Giospels, I 
remark, in the first place, — 

Peter was forewarned of his danger* He thought the 
warning needless, and slighted it. ^^All of you," said the 
Savior, '^ shall be o£fended because of me this night." Peter 
answered, ^^ Though all men should be offended because of 
thee, yet will I never be offended." Jesus said unto him, 
^This night, befi>» the cock shall crow twice, thou shalt deny 
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me thrice.^' ^^ But he spake the more vehemently, If I should 
die with thee, I will not deny thee in any wise.'' 

We, like Peter, are commonly forewarned of the approach 
of moral danger. Conscience, especially when enlightened 
by the teachings of the Spirit of truth, admonishes us of the 
peril before it becomes imminent. It puts to us the solemn 
questions. Can this be right ? Will this be well pleasing to God ? 
Can I expose m3rself to this temptation unnecessarily and be 
innocent ? If I am called by my convictions of duty to walk 
amidst temptation, have I armed myself by humility, faith, and 
prayer ? Happy is the man whose conscience, habitually void 
of offence, is many times a day whispering in his ear such 
questions as these. But happier far is that man to whom they 
are never addressed in vain, who, without demur and without 
pariey, instinctively, and with his whole soul, flees from the 
very appearance of evil. 

Peter was self-confident, and deemed the warning needless. 
But, blind to fiiturity^ who, under the same circumstances, 
would not have been self-confident? As the immediate 
family of Jesus, they had just partaken of the sacramental 
supper. They had just listened to the parting words of the 
Savior. They had been melted into tears at the announce- 
ment of his approaching and mysterious departure. At no 
moment of their discipleship had he seemed so peculiarly 
dear to them. If the question had then been directly put to 
Peter, whether he would deny Christ or die, I believe that he 
would instantly have chosen death. After rising from supper, 
they walked together to the garden of Gethsemane, that they 
might spend the remainder of the night in prayer. Jerusalem 
was wrapped in slumber. It was impossible to discern the 
remotest indication of danger. Only a day or two had elapsed 
since their Master had entered Jerusalem amidst the shouts of 
grateful and exulting multitudes. The moral danger of hypo- 
critically professing attachment to Christ seemed far greater 
than that of denying him. 

As they threaded their way through those quiet streets, and 
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clustered together to hear every syllable that fell from the lips 
of their Master, and marked the fixed melancholy, the exceed- 
ing sorrowfulness, even unto death, which, without any visible 
cause, settled upon his countenance, how strangely must have 
come over their souls the recollection of his recent warning, 
" Verily I say unto you, that all of you shall be offended be- 
cause of me this night ^' ! To which of us, under these cir- 
cumstances, would not such an event have seemed incredible ? 
Who could have foreseen the trials that were already impend- 
ing ? Who could have believed that the warm affection which 
now glowed in his bosom, could, by any possibility, be so sud- 
denly chilled ? Surrounded as they were by acquaintances, 
who of them could seem capable of such hardihood as to deny 
that he was a disciple of Christ ? 

Peter, as well as the rest of the apostles, could foresee no 
danger, and therefore felt himself in no special need of pro- 
tection. He went forth that night in his own strength, and the 
result was such as might have been expected. 

The enemy of souls did not, however, directly assail the 
virtue of Peter. He first stimulated his self-confidence until it 
exploded in folly, and exposed him to public disgrace. The 
moral power that is built upon natural self-reliance, crumbles 
into dust when self-reliance is smitten with confusion. It was 
on this principle that Peter was assaulted with the first tempta- 
tion. It resulted in his second error. 

The sad company, listening to the solemn instructions of our 
Lord, pursued their way to the garden of Gethsemane — a place 
to which they, together with their Master, often resorted for 
the purpose of quiet and secluded devotion. As soon as they 
had arrived there, Jesus desired them to sit down and pray, lest 
they should enter into temptation, while he went somewhat 
beyond them, and prayed also. Taking with him Peter, and 
James, and John, he retired into a more unfrequented part of 
the garden. Here he began to be sorrowful and very heavy, 
and said to these, his confidential friends, '^ Tarry ye here, 
and watch with me while I go and pray yonder.^' All that he 
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asked of them was, that they would protect him ftam intenrup- 
tion while he was preparing himself hy prayer for the awful 
events that were approaching. 

Soon the Lord was overwhelmed with his sore agony. Fall- 
ing to the ground, his hody bathed in blood, he cries, ^' Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt'' He rises and approaches these 
selected disciples, and 'they are already asleep. He arouses 
them, exhorts them to pray, and again retires to agonize in 
prayer. This was done thrice before the arrival of Judas. 
How sad a change has, within a few minutes, been wrought in 
this apostle ! But just now, and he seemed to love Christ better 
than life. Already has the tide of affection ebbed so low that 
he cannot keep watch for the Savior even for one hour. Thus 
sadly does mere emotion wither away when exposed to the test 
of self-denying reality. Almost the last occasion in which it 
was possible for him to testify love to his Master, has passed 
away unimproved. The Savior, in this hour of his dire neces- 
sity, might as well have relied upon strangers, as upon his 
chosen disciples. 

But the time for prayer and watching had now passed by. 
The time for action had arrived. The soldiery, with lanterns 
and torches, broke in upon the stillness of the scene. Jesus 
arouses the sleepers, and informs them of the approach of the 
betrayer. Starting suddenly from his guilty and unfeeling 
slumber, Feter desired to recover himself at once from his fhlse 
position. Finding himself surrounded with armed men, the 
i«ecollecti<» of his Master's warning flashed upon his mind. 
He supposed that this was the trial to which Jesus had alluded, 
and that this was the occasion on which it had been predicted 
that he should deny his Lord. Strosig in his own strength, he 
resolved boldly to meet the danger. He would show to Christ, 
and to his brethren, that he feared neither soldiers nw swords^ 
neither wounds nor death. Anxious to give immediate proof 
of his courage, and to demonstrate that, though just now asleep, 
he was already quite prepared for any emgrgirascy, he draws 
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bis sword, smites a servant of the high priest, and cuts oif his 
ear. In how few moments may an act be conceived, resolved 
upon, and committed, of which the consequences may affect our 
destiny forever ! Before he had become aware of his danger, 
pride, vain-glory, nay, perhaps anger and revenge, had swept 
with unresisted force over his soul. This was his second 
error. 

Observe, my brethren, the connection of these events. The 
self-confidence of Peter led him to spend this hour in sleep, 
which he should have spent in guarding his Master from inter- 
ruption, and in earnest prayer for divine assistance during the 
unknown trial that was approaching. Had he been awake and 
in prayer, he would not have been so abruptly surprised by the 
appearance of Judas with the soldiery. Had he been at this 
moment humble, watchful, and devout, his ardent temper, 
calmed by solemn reflection, would not have precipitated him 
into an act which Had so important a bearing upon all his future 
conduct. My brethren, we are never in greater danger than 
when our own passions become mingled with religious emotion. 
There are few states of mind on which God looks down with 
sterner displeasure. 

The Savior rebul[ed the rash zeal of this disciple, healed the 
wounded man, and submitted himself to arrest ^^ Put up thy 
sword into its sheath," said the Lamb of Grod. " The cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? " These 
words were sufficient to discover to Peter his error, and fill him 
with regret and shame. He had displeased his Lord, he had 
prejudiced his cause, he had incensed the soldiery. He had 
made no friends, he had made many enemies, and his con- 
science testified to him that he had done wickedly. He had, 
by his sin, rendered the subsequent trial through which he must 
pass severer ; while he had, at the same time, enfeebled the 
moral power with which he must meet it. Nothing awakens 
fear like the consciousness of guilt His self-confidence fled, 
and with it all his boasted fortitude. This sudden explosion of 
impetuosity was instantly succeeded by trembling cowardice. 
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Seeing that Jesus offered no resistance, but suffered himself to 
be bound and led away like any other prisoner, he, with the 
rest, forsook him and fled. This man, who, but an hour before, 
had said, " I am ready to lay down my life for thy sake," and 
^^ though all men should be offended because of thee, yet 
will I never be offended," is already fleeing from the sight of 
the guard, and skulking in darkness amid the trees of the 
garden. This was his next error. Such, my brethren, is 
always the end of pride. A haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall. Such is the result of confidence in ourselves. Nothing 
will prepare us for the hour of trial Like heartfelt humility. 
Nothing will sustain us amidst appalling dangers, but unshaken 
confidence in Grod. 

The guards soon disappecured with their prisoner. The-« 
glare of lanterns and torches faded away in the distance. 
Grethsemane was again as still as when they entered it. Peter 
groped away from his hiding-place. He had escaped the 
present danger and eluded the grasp of the soldiery. His alarm 
began to subside, and he reflected upon his condition. His 
affection partially revived. His Master was on his way to the 
hall of the high priest. Not a single disciple was in his company. 
Was it right that the compassionate Jesus should thus be left in 
the midst of his enemies ? Should no friend be near him to 
■ utter a word in his defence ? Should no disciple stand forth to 
testify to his holy life, and bear witness to his deeds of mercy ? 
The heart of Peter relented, for, though a rash and impetuous, 
he was also a kind and humane, man. Again he felt the throb 
of gratitude. He remembered his Master's love, his Master's 
warning, and his late and bitter agony. He cannot forsake his 
Savior altogether. He sees the glimmer of the torches on the 
road to Jerusalem. He turns his steps in that direction, and 
slowly follows the crowd that was bearing his Lord to the 
judgment seat. But what can he now do ? Shall he go at 
once among the soldiers, and avow his inviolable attachment to 
Christ ? This will expose him to more imminent danger than 
that which he has just Escaped. The effects of his recent 
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rashness spread themselves out before him in all their appalling 
reality. Yet he could not persuade himself wholly to abandon 
his Master. Distracted to the uttermost by contending emo- 
tions, he resolved to do as probably many of us, in the like cir- 
cumstances, would have done. He pursued a neutral course — 
a course which would enable him to act according to circum- 
stances. He followed Christ afar off. This was another and a 
fatal error. He had already begun to repent ; but his repentance 
was bafHing, undecided, and half-hearted. Had he even now 
resolved to surrender all for Christ, could he have brought 
himself manfully and publicly to confess his error, had he 
dared to take only one decided step, even now the ground 
which he had lost might have been retrieved. But he hesitated, 
he doubted, he trembled, until the time for action was past. 
He did not take that step, and the result proved that, in cases 
of moral trial, no man can come to a more fatal decision than 
that which fixes him upon neutral ground, and allows him to 
act for the future according to circumstances. 

Whenever we hesitate about performing a clearly appre- 
hended dutyj trials multiply around us. Thus was it with Peter. 
Since the . last setting sun, with a heart melted in love and 
gratitude, he had sat, with his brethren, around the sacramental 
supper, listening to the farewell address of our Lord. Within 
two or three hours, he had declared that he would die rather 
than deny him. How changed from all this is his present con- 
dition ! He had disregarded the warning of his Master. He 
had been publicly reproved for his rash impetuosity. He had 
basely deserted the Savior at the first approach of danger. He 
was now, under cover of the darkness, following the Lord afar 
off, not daring to avow his discipjeship, and prepared only to 
change his position when circumstances favored ; that is, when 
nothing was to be risked by his fidelity. And in this hapless 
condition, with every moral principle quivering, and bowing 
before the whirlwind of contending emotions, he was approach- 
ing a trial under which the stoutest resolution might well nigh 
have quailed. 

18* 
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In this state of fearful indecision, he approaches the palace 
of the high priest Well would it have been for him if he 
had never entered it The apostle John, however, ofiered to 
gain him admittance ; and he, like any other man in this condi- 
tion, obedient to any impulse from without, accepts the invita- 
tion, and immediately finds himself in the common hall sur- 
rounded by servants and soldiers. He takes his seat among 
them like any unconcerned spectator, and, warming himself by 
the fire, waits at his leisure to see the end. 

The trial of the Son of God had already commenced. The 
Holy One was accused of blasphemy, and appealed to those 
who had heard him in proof of his innocence. Peter said not 
a word. He was accused of threatening to destroy the tem- 
ple. Peter well knew all the circumstances to which this 
accusation aUuded, yet he ofiered no explanation. There was 
not a being present who was so minutely acquainted as Peter 
with the whole history of the Savior^s life, and whose evidence 
could so fully have disproved every charge alleged against 
him ; but yet he uttered not a word. His testimony, ofiered in 
boldness and sincerity, might have baffled the malice of the 
Savior^s accusers, and would at least have shown that those 
who knew him best believed him wholly harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. All this Peter knew. But his lips 
were strangely sealed in silence. Terrified, doubting, and 
guilty, he suffered the opportunity for doing his duty to pass 
by forever. 

The Savior was condemned, not for the doing of evil, but 
for revealing himself in his true character as the Son of God, 
the Savior of the world. He was mocked at and spit upon. 
He was surrendered up to the brutality of heathen soldiers. 
They blindfolded him, and, in ridicule of his claims to super- 
natural knowledge, cried out, " Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who is he that smote thee ? ^ Was there no one present who 
would offer his own body to shield the Lamb of God from 
insult, pidn, and indignity ? Yes ; there sat one of his chosen 
apostles, who was tamely beholding the whole of this atrocious 
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outrage. It was he who, a few hours before, had said, ^' I am 
ready to lay down my life for thy sake,^' but who now had 
resolved to act according to circumstances. The circum- 
stances surely called loudly enough for the expression of his 
affection. But this resolution had been &tal. Every moral 
energy within him had vanished. He was trembling in every 
nerve, in a paroxysm of cowardice and guilt, incapabla of 
making successful resistance to the slightest temptation. 

While in this condition, a more decisive trial awaited him. 
As the light of the fire shone upon his pale and ghastly coun- 
tenance, a litde maid, coming up, said, without apparently much 
intention, '^ Thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth.^' He felt 
at once the inconsistency and sin of his situation. Here he 
was, associated with the servants and soldiers, looking like an 
unconcerned spectator upon the injuries heaped upon his Lord. 
To confess himself a disciple of Christ under such circum- 
stances would have been to plead guilty to inexcusable ingrati- 
tude, and would, moreover, have exposed him to personal 
danger. And yet he was not quite prepared to deny his Master 
in full. He adopted the usual expedient of a weak, irresolute, 
and double-minded man. He sought to escape detection by 
equivocation. ^^ I know not,'^ said he, ^^ what thou sayest ; ^' 
and immediately the cock crew. Equivocation ia at best a 
poor refuge for guilt Least of all will it avail in a disciple 
of Chnst He who resons to it will speedily be put to shame. 
It would have been far better, even now, for Peter, had he at 
all hazards humbly confessed his sin, and boldly acknowledged 
the truth. 

Fearing lest the same accusation should be pressed upcm 
him again, he escapes from the hall, and retires to the porch. 
Here he hoped at least to elude detection. But where can a 
guilty conscience hide ? Where shall a soul find rest that has 
been false to the Savior? His very change of place only 
gives rise to further inquiry. Another servant met him with 
the same tormenting message, '^Tlus fellow also was with 
Jesus of Nazareth.^' He was advanced too far for retreat 
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To confess the truth would now convict him hoth of ingrati- 
tude and falsehood, for every one understood his former answer 
as a denial of Christ, and he well knew that he meant it to be 
so understood. He was now prepared to go still farther. A 
simple denial would now hardly suffice. He declares with an 
oath, ^' I know not the man.^' He escapes in haste from the 
porch, and, harrowed by an accusing conscience, he again 
enters tlie hall, and finds himself in the immediate presence 
of Christ. But even here his sin finds him out. Again the 
tormenting accusation is brought against him, not by a little 
maid, but by the whole company of the soldiers. One cries 
out, " Surely thou art a Galilean, for thy speech betrayeth 
thee.^^ Another, steadfastly beholding him, asks, in the hear- 
ing of them all, " Did not 1 see thee in the garden with him ? " 
Surrounded on all sides by the evidences of his guilt, agitated 
with shame and remorse, every unholy passion within him 
burst forth into ungovernable rage. '' He began to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not the man.^' This was the con- 
summation of his crime. Immediately the cock crew. 

The deed was done. But, as the storm of passion subsided, 
who can conceive of the agony that rent the bosom of that 
miserable, fallen, old man ? He had heard his master falsely 
accused, and had not uttered a word in his defence. He had 
tamely looked on, while Jesus was smitten and ^it upon, and 
neither came near to succor nor console him. Once, twice, 
thrice, he bad denied him in the presence of a multitude who 
knew that he spoke falsely. He had dishonored his gray hairs 
by indecent passion and shameful profanity. In spite of Ms 
denials, he was well known to be a disciple of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Who would not condemn the teacher, if such were the 
effects of his doctrines ? This chosen disciple, this intimate 
friend of the Savior, has inflicted an infinitely greater injury 
on the Lamb of Grod than the soldiers who bound him, the 
mob who reviled him, or even the High Priest who condemned 
him. Brethren, it is an evil and a bitter thing to sin against 
God. I suppose that, amid all the varieties of wretchedness 
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which this world then witnessed, there was not a man under 
the face of the whole heaven whose agony would not have 
been light in comparison with that which pressed upon the 
soul of this much-loved and highly-favored apostle. 

Where should he look for consolation ? His denial had 
stupefied his brethren. His profanity had astonished the 
soldiery. Gazing around in horror, he turns towards the 
judgment seat, and his eye meets the eye of his Savior. The 
self-condemned disciple, with the oath yet quivering on his 
lips, bending under the weight of remorse, overwhelmed with 
astonishment at his own atrocity, looks upon the face of the 
immaculate Jesus. Thaf face revealed even now nothing but 
unchanged benevolence. Those features were not darkened 
by a single cloud of reproach. They were as placid as when 
he stood in glory on the holy mount. There beamed forth 
from that countenance nothing but love; yet it was love 
saddened unto death, not by the bufieting, the shame, and the 
spitting, but by the ingratitude of his chosen disciple. That 
look of love subdued him. It recalled the whole history of 
the Savior^s life. The solemn warning, the last supper, the 
farewell address, the intercessory prayer, the garden of Greth- 
semane, the bloody agony, — all came with one overwhelming 
gush to his recollection. That knitted brow is smoothed. That 
wrathful eye is quelled. That angry flush is followed by a 
deadly paleness. His knees smite one against another. The 
fountains of his grief are opened. He could not look again. 
He went out and wept bitterly. 

Thus ends this sad narrative. Every portion of it is filled 
with practical instruction. To some of its lessons I have alluded 
in the progress of the discourse. Let us endeavor, before we 
close, to impress them yet more deeply upon our recollection. 

1. The first error of the apostle was confidence in the 
strength of his own virtue, followed by its natural result, — the 
want of watchfulness. This was the commencement of his 
aberration, and the origin of all his subsequent sorrow. We 
have within ourselves no power to resist the assaults of tempta- 
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tion. Our only strength is in humble and earnest reliance 
upon the grace of Christ St. Paul understood this when he 
said, *' I can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me,'' " for when I am weak, then am I strong." It is rare, my 
brethren, that an humble and watchful soul is overcome by 
temptation. Never did a careless and proud man overcome it. 
And it would be well for us to remember that we are fre- 
quently in the greatest danger when we think ourselves most 
secure. Temptations are seldom nearer than when we suppose 
them most distant. On the evening of this sad night, Peter 
was sitting at the sacramental table, filled with devout and 
tender affection to Christ. Who could have foretold that such 
moral perils were closing around him, or that, by a series of 
indirect temptations, he could, before the morning light, be led 
into sins which then seemed to him far more terrible than 
death. Let this teach us the importance of constant watchful- 
ness unto prayer. Let us enter upon no day without com- 
mending its duties, its trials, its cares, its conversations, to the 
all-seeing and all-sustaining grace of the Savior. If we com- 
mit our way unto the Lord, he will direct our steps. If, 
conscious of our own weakness, and earnestly desirous to be 
delivered from all sin, we look to the hills from which cometh 
our help, the God in whom we trust will never deliver us up to 
the will of our enemies. What misery would Peter have 
escaped had he thus acted ! What miseries should we have 
escaped had this been the habit of our lives. 

2. The first sinful act of^ Peter arose from vain-glory. He 
wished to make a display of his courage. The occasion 
which gave power to this temptation was, his inexcusable 
slumber at the solemn hour of the Savior's agony. Desirous 
in any manner whatever to escape the imputation of want of 
affection, the emotion of love to his Master was intimately 
commingled with the fiery impetuosity of his natural temper. 
Such is the natural action of an ill-disciplined heart. Let this 
teach us the necessity of frequently and prayerfully scrutinizing 
our motives. How much of our religious 2eal, when weighed 
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in th^ balances of the sanctuary, would be found alloyed with 
pride, sectarianism, vanity, and evil temper ! Thus are we, 
like Peter, constantly liable to injure the cause of our Master, 
at ^ne time by sloth and indifiference, and at another by rash 
impetuosity. Peter was really doing no more for Christ, when, 
in his anger, he smote off the servant^s ear, than when, 
stretched at length in the garden, he slumbered while Jesus 
was at prayer. 

One extreme is always liable to be succeeded by its oppo- 
fflte. Rashness is naturally followed by cowardice. He who 
smote off the servant's ear was seen, in a few minutes, hiding 
himself in the darkness among the trees of the garden. But 
two extremes of wrong, though ever so closely united, never 
lead to rectitude. If we have sinned against Christ in one 
way, this can form no excuse for sinning aga,inst him in 
precisely the opposite way. If we find that our efforts in the 
cause of Christ have been mingled with pride and vain-glory, 
does this make it right for us to fold our hands in indolence, 
arid resolve that we will do nothing ? Much less does it justify 
us in forsaking him entirely, and being fbund associated with 
his avowed enemies. 

3. The vacillation of Peter produced its natural result — 
insufficient and undecided repentance. He could not forsake 
his Master entirely. He dared not openly confess his feult, 
and meet the consequences of doing right. He followed Christ 
afar off. Thus diliieult is it to do right, after we have once 
commenced the doing of wrong. Yet, after all, the bold, 
manly, and immediate forsaking of sin is the only safe course 
that can be taken. A course only half way right, is as peril- 
ous a one as can be chosen » Hence, let us learn, then, never 
to allow sin unrepented of to remain upon the conscience. 
At the last, it will bite like a serpent and sting like an adder. 
It will wither our spiritual strength, and' inevitably lead us to 
aggravated transgression. Nothing could have restored to 
Peter the moral courage of innocence, but going at once to 
Christ, confessing his sin, and avowing his attachment, no 
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matter what the avowal might have cost him. The rule is the 
same for every one of us. We may be surprised into sin. 
Our only safety consists in forsaking it immediately. If we 
hesitate, our conscience will become defiled and our resolution 
weakened. It is also of the utmost importance that our 
refonnation be bold, manly, and universal. A mere formal 
return to our duty, lip-service, shame, regret, desire to repent, 
like Peter's, following Christ afar off, will only lead us into 
greater moral dangers. 

4. Peter heard Jesus falsely accused, and he uttered not 
a word in his defence. The Son of man was buffeted and 
spit upon, yet Peter never rebuked the ruffians who were 
insulting him. This was a grievous and inexcusable sin. 
Yet, observe, it was not his doing, but his not doing, that was 
guilty. He was the friend and the witness of Christ It was 
his duty to act, and to act promptly. By quietly looking on, 
when he ought to have acted, Peter prepared himself for all 
the guilt and misery that ensued. There can be no doubt 
that this friend and apostle of Christ, by standing there in 
silence, was doing a far greater wickedness than the very 
soldiers who were torturing him with every refinement of 
barbarian malignity. 

Hence let us learn the danger of being found in any com- 
pany in which the cause of Christ is liable to be treated with 
indignity. If we enter such company from choice, we are 
accessory to the breaking of Christ's commandments. If our 
lawful duties call us into society, where the name of Christ 
is not revered, we can never remain in it innocently, for a 
moment, unless we promptly act as disciples of Christ When- 
ever our love to Jesus demands it, we must, without flinching 
or shamefacedness, boldly defend his cause. Whenever his 
name is reviled, we must meekly, yet boldly, rebuke the trans- 
gressor. Every where, and at all times, we are required to be 
ready to offer our testimony in favor of that Savior by whose 
blood we hope to be redeemed. To fail in the performance of 
this duty, is a grievous sin, and it always exposes us, in the end. 
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to inextrioable embanraflsment and oxerwhelzDiBg tomptatioii. 
Thoughtless wad irrdigious mea themselves look upon sudi a 
disciple with contempt. They quickly apprehend the inconi- 
sistency of his conduct, and not unfirequentiy put to him the 
taunting question, ^^Did I not see thee in the garden with 
him?" 

5. Peter attempted to escape from the embacrassmentB of 
his situation by equivocation. '' I know not,'^ said he., **• nor 
understand what thou sayest." This only in the end rendered 
his embarrassment the more inextricable. It soon reduced him 
to a situation in which he had no alternative exe^ confession 
of Christ, under still more disadvantageous circumstances, or 
the open and violent denial of him altogether. Jjet this part 
of the liistory* teach us the importance of cultivating, oo. all 
occasions, the habit of bold and transparent veraci^. Equivo- 
cation is always a sort of moral absurdity. It is an attempt to 
make a lie anawer the purpose of the truth. He who does this 
when his attachment to Christ is called in question, has already 
fallen. He denies his Lord in the sight of his all-seeing 
Judge, though his cowardice will not pe^nnit him to do it 
openly. He cannot, however, long maintain tiais dubious 
position. His next step in sin will be open and avowed apos- 
tasy. -The Lord, whom we serve, is a jealous Giod. He will 
not long suiler us to wear his liveiy when we are in heart 
united to his enemies. The man who has gone thus far will 
soon be brought into circumstances which will openly reveal 
his guilt. 

i6. Peter was rapidly led on to the commission of crimes 
in themselves most abhorrent to his nature, and .crimes of 
which, at the commencement of his wrong-doing, neither he 
nor any one else would have beUeved him capable. He 
began by nothing more guilty than self-confidence and the 
want of wat<^ulness. He ended with shameless and repeated 
lying — die public denial of his Master, accompanied by the 
exhibition of frantic rage, and the uttering of oaths and Uas- 
phemy in the hearing of ^1 Jerusalieva. And how is this 

19 
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sadden and awful transformation to be accounted for ? My 
brethren, it may all be explained in the most simple manner 
possible. The first step in sin placed him in a position in 
which he must either humble himself in penitence, or, by a 
second step, plunge still deeper in guilt. He did not repent, 
but took that second step. Here, again, the same choice was 
offered to him, but with increased difficulty of repentance, 
and diminished moral power of resisting temptation. Thus, 
step after step, he plunged headlong into more and more 
atrocious guilt, until, without the power of resistance, he sur- 
rendered himself up to do the whole will of the adversary 
of souls. 

From this, let us learn the danger of little sins, and espe- 
cially of sinning against God in the temper of our hearts. 
If, in any case, we find ourselves cherishing wrong disposi- 
tions, let us learn immediately to repent of them. Still more 
imperative is this necessity, if we have gone so far astray as 
to sin against God by the actual commission of wrong. In 
such a case, we are always in imminent peril. Our only way 
of escape from impending moral danger, is immediate and 
sincere repentance. If this be neglected or delayed, we may 
be sure th^t more formidable temptation will soon surprise us, 
and that, while sin unrepented of palsies our conscience, we 
shall most surely be overcome. Nothing but penitence will 
either remove us beyond the reach of temptation, or with the 
temptation msike a way also for our escape. 

In closing this sermon, what need have we of application ? 
If you have not already brought these truths home to your 
own consciences, all that I can say will be unavailing. Are 
there not some of us here present who are under those 
circumstances which the history of Peter illustrates ? Is 
there no one here slumbering in false security, and saying to 
himself, " Though all men should be offended, yet will I never 
be offended " ? Is there no one here who, by his boisterous 
and misplaced zeal, has brought dishonor on the cause of 
Christ > Is there no one here who, for some time past, has 
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been following Chiist afar off, in darkness, hardly knowing 
whether he shall number himself among the friends or the 
enemies of his Redeemer ? Is there no one here who, 
though cherishing a hope of acceptance with Christ, is found 
habitually in company with those who reject and revile him, 
and who yet never offers a word in favor of religion ? Is 
there no one here who has, by word and action, once, twice, 
thrice, brought dishonor on the profession which he has made, 
who is fast sinking under the power of temptation, and deny- 
ing the Lord that bought him ? . Professor of religion, thou 
art the man to whom this sermon is addressed. 
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John xyii. 20, 21. 

These words form a portion of that memorable prayer 
offered up by our Lord in the company of his disciples, on 
the night that preceded his crucifixion. They were uttered 
just before he proceeded to the garden of Gethsemcuie, 
whilst his mind was deeply impressed with the thought that 
before another sun should set, his work on earth would be 
finished, and the sacrifice for bur sins ofiered up. The senti- 
'ments of the text, then, come to us clothed with all the author- 
ity of the last message from a dying Friend. They express 
to us the last wish of the Redeemer, and teach us the nature 
of those blessings which, at that solemn hour, he most earn- 
estly craved in behalf of those for whom he was about to die. 
There must be in these words, then, something specially wor- 
thy of our prayerful attention. Let us endeavor to ascertain 
their meaning, and draw from it such lessons of instruction 
as are most appropriate to our present condition. 

Let us inquire, in the first place, For whom was this prayer 
offered ? 

And here, at the commencement, we are met by the fact 
that this prayer of our Lord is remarkable for one striking 
peculiarity. Its object is definite and exclusive. The pro- 
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pitiatory work of Christ was wrought for the whole world, for 
the whole race of Adam. This prayer, on the contrary, was 
offered for only a part of that race. He himself declares, 
" I pray for them ; I pray not for the world, but for them that 
thou hast given me out of the world.** At first, the Redeemer 
seems to have prayed for the apostles who immediately sur- 
rounded him, or, at most, for those who had, up to that time, 
become his disciples. " Those whom thou hast given me I 
have kept, and none of them is lost but the son of perdition.** 
As, however, he proceeds, his supplications become more 
general, until he includes within the scope of his intercession, 
not only the apostles, but all those who, through their word, 
should believe on him in all coming time. 

We perceive, then, that while our Lord excludes the world 
from any interest in this particular prayer, he includes, within 
the number of those for whom he supplicates, certain persons 
taken out of the world. These two classes of mankind are 
placed in distinct opposition to each other. Those denomi- 
nated the world, are not those for whom he prays. Those for 
whom he prays are not of the world. The peculiarity of 
character which designates this latter class of persons, and 
which distinguishes them from the world, is frequently alluded 
to in this last discourse of our Lord, in 'terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. They are those for whom a mansion is pre- 
pared in heaven ; with whom the Comforter shall abide for- 
ever ; with whom the peace of Christ dwells : they are the 
branches of that vine of which Christ is the stem ; who keep 
his commandments and abide in his love ; who are chosen 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth them ; whom the 
Father loveth because they love Christ : they are those who 
have believed on him ; whom the Father hath given him out 
of the world ; they have kept his words, they are not of the 
world, even as Christ is not of the world ; the glory which 
the Father gives to Christ, Christ gives to them ; God loves 
them ; the love wherewith the Father loves the Son is in 
them ; Christ is in them, and he wills that they may be with 
him where he is, that they may behold his glory. 

19 • 
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Sueh are the p^nsoDB fbr- whom Christ; prayEh Such are 
they for whom he supplicates that they may be oae* Now, it. 
is obvious that piecisely equivalent terms to these are alwa3rB 
used ia the SeriplureS' with refereoce to the chuicb of Christ 
The ohufioh i» always represented to be a portioxiof the human 
race possessing the veiy moral attributes which, oui? Savior, ia 
the passages which I ha^e qjuioted^ eoumerates. Thus the- 
apostle Paul addresses his various: epistles eithei! tO'^e churches,., 
-or to the saints,, or to* the= ohurch of God ;. tO' diem that aiei 
sanctified in Christ Jesus,. called to be saints. The church in 
any place,, and. the saints in. that place,, mean, with him^ pne- 
cisely the same persons. 

The church is repeatedly denominated, by the apostle Paul, 
the hady, of Christ, and every indi^dual believer is a member 
of the body of which Christ is. the head. Thus Epk. I: 22. 
" He hath given him. to be head over all things to the church,, 
which is his body.'' £ph. 4 :. 15. ^ That ye may grow up into 
him in^ail things which is the head, even. Christy from whom the. 
whole body, My joined together., maketh increase of the body. 
Col. 1:'18. ''And he is the head of the body, the churdi. 
The illustration here used is precisely anaic^us. to that 
derived from the. relation of the vine and its branches.. The 
idea in both cases is the same. That portion- of matter which 
obeys my will, and is pervaded by my spirit, and partakes of 
my animal life,is a part of my body. So the members of the 
body of Christ are those, who obey his will, are influenced by 
his ^irit, and partake of his moral life. These, taken to- 
gether, form the church, which is his body. All the rest sure 
of the world. It 'is this spirit of Christ dwelling in them that 
distinguishes them from other men. '' In Christ Jesus, neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any thing, but faith, 
that woirketh by love." " If any man be in Christ Jesus, he 
is a new creature." " Christ has purchased the church of 
God with his own blood." " He loved tiie chinch, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it, that he 
might {^resent it unto himself a glorious church, not having 
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spot or wrinkle^ or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
aad without blemish.'' All the members- of such a church, 
being holy persons^ must, of course, be happy in heaven. 
^ Ye are come to Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God., the heavenly Jerusalem^ and to* the general assembly and 
church of the first-boni which are wntten in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect" Fiom these,, and a multitude of passages such; as 
these^ it is evident that the church of God is always spoken of 
in the New Testament, as the company of redeemed souls 
pervaded by the spirit of Christy and: ^at they are the persons 
of our race who possess exactly the same moral attributes as 
those for whom he prays that they may be one. .They are 
the whole company of those who- have come out from the 
world, who are united to Christ by a faith which worketh by 
love, who obey his commandmentsi, and are laboring to be 
conformed to his likeness, that they may enter with him into 
his' glory. Such are^ the children of men who form his spirLt« 
ual body, and £ot whom he offered up his intercessory prayer. 
In this statement we express no other truths than those 
which are fully revealed in other port^ns of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. The whole doctrine of conversion or regeneration is in 
perfect harmony with all that we have above recited i Thus 
we are taught that the whole race of man has apostatized from 
Grod, is at enmity against him by wicked works, and is under 
the condemnation of his righteous law ;. ^' for all have sinned 
and come sh«rt of the glory of Grod." Our Father in heaven^ 
moved by sovereign and abounding grace, has provided for all 
men a way of pardon and reconciliation, through the merits^ 
obedience, and intercession of his well^beloved Son. '^ Grod 
so loved the world that he gave his only«begotten Son, that 
whosoever bcUeveth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. The of&r of pardon and everlasting life is freely 
made to every individual of our race, on the condition that he 
truly repent of his sins, receive by faith the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and: maintain a life of holy obedience. The commis^ 
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sion which he gave to his disciples, when he ascended, was in 
these impressive words : ^* Gro ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that helieveth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.^' 
Whenever an individual of our race accepts of these terms of 
salvation, and by faith yields up his whole nature in love and 
obedience to Christ, he becomes a new creature, the Holy Spirit 
takes up his abode in the renewed soul, working in it that 
which is well pleasing to God ; God, for Christ's sake, pardons 
his sins, and receives the returning prodigal as a weli-beloved 
son. The man becomes an heir of Grod and a joint heir with 
Christ ; he is delivered from the slavery of sin, and ^^ has his 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." Henceforth, 
being influenced by the spirit of Christ, he is no more of the 
world, as Christ is not of the world. He was a sinner ; he is 
now a saint. He was an enemy of God ; he is now a child of 
God. He brought forth the fruits of the flesh ; he now brings 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. He was under condemnation ; 
now *'*' there is a crown of righteousness laid up for him, and 
for all who love the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ." 

Such, then, is the character which the New Testament 
ascribes to the individual disciples of Christ All, then, by 
partaking of his spirit, are united to him, and form a part of 
^that spiritual body which is his church. Every one who 
possesses this moral character is a member of this body. The 
rest of mankind, by what name soever they may be known 
among men, are of the world, and are not oft the church. 
The term churchy you perceive, properly and originally desig- 
nates a class of persons possessing a particular moral charac- 
ter, precisely as the term toorld designates a class possessing 
an opposite character ; the one being precisely equivalent to the 
term saints^ and the other to the term sinners. Thus all those, 
in the times of the apostles, who, in the sense that I have 
described, were disciples of Christ, were spoken of as members 
of the church. *' Having put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him, 



there wad no more^ either Greek or Jew, circumcision ot 
nnciicumcisioi^^ barbarian, Sc3rthiaQ, bond, or ^ee,^^ that is, all 
human distinctions were abolished, uid ^ Christ, was all and in 
all/' Thus^ in the same manner, in every other age, all that 
portion of living, men wha have turned from «n to holineBSy.and 
are new creatures in Ghiist Jesus, are the church of G4>d ia 
the worlds at Uiat particular period. Thus^ also, in a »&aller 
soeiet^r of men^ in a nation, or city, or even a family, &ose 
who are the disciples of Christ are the church of God in that 
society. Thus all, ia all ages, who have ever lived upon earth, 
and been riseeived into glory, together with those who now by 
patient continuance in well-doing, are making Iheir calling and 
election sure, the church militant below, with the church tsr* 
umphant above, constitute ^^ the general assembly and church 
of the first-born.^' And, when the mystery of redemption shall 
have been fini^ied, and Christ shall have collected home aU his 
ransomed ones into his house not made with hands, then the body 
of Christ shall be completed, and one church— ^ the multitude 
which no man can number — shall surround the throne of God, 
singing, with one voice, the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
saying, ^^ Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy bloody and 
made us king^ and priesta to our God ; '' ^' Salvation, and glory, 
and honory and power, unto* Him ihaX sitteth upon the throne, 
and to ike Lamb forever and ever." 

Such, then, is the simple notion of the church> of Christ, as it 
is presented to us in the New Testament. It is a term used to 
designate a class of persons possessing a peculiar moral char- 
acter, right affections towards God and their felbw-men. 
Whoever possesses these moral affections belongs to this class, 
or i» a member of thi& church, no matter by what other pecu- 
liarities he may be distinguished. Whoever is destitute of 
these moral attributes is not a member of this church, or does 
not belong to this class, no matter by what name he may be 
called, or what profession soever he may have assumed 

But, it may be said,, this truly is the conception of the 
chaich, aa it eaasto in the mind of Him. that searcheth. the 
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heart. The Lord knoweth them that are his. But there is not 
in us this knowledge. We can form no such church. What, 
then, is the scriptural idea of the church as it actually exists 
here upon earth ? Let us proceed to answer this question. 

In the first place, then, I think it must he ohvious that if this 
he the pure and original idea of a church, it must lie at the 
foundation of every practical and visible manifestation of it 
which we are authorized to constitute among men. We are 
not omniscient, and therefore cannot organize a church which 
shall inevitably include every true disciple, and exclude every 
one who is not a disciple. We are, however, bound to use, for 
this purpose, all the means of discrimination which the Holy 
Spirit has given us, honestly endeavoring, to the utmost of our 
power, to render the church visible coextensive with the 
church invisible. The model is placed before us; and, 
though we are unable to attain to perfect conformity with it, 
we should labor to attain to as perfect a conformity as our 
limited knowledge will permit 

I remark, secondly, Christ has commanded all his true 
disciples to come out from the world, by making an open and 
avowed profession of their attachment to him. He has 
appointed a solemn rite, by the reception of which this pro- 
fession is to be made. But, &s there must be some authority 
under which this rite is administered, so that no other, if 
possible, than true disciples may be admitted to it, Christ has 
committed this authority to those who are already disciples. 
By these, every one who wishes to come out from the world, 
and profess his faith in Christ, is to be received into the num- 
ber of visible disciples. 

Again : Christ has appointed a solemn rite, in memory of 
his atoning death, which his disciples are commanded, from 
time to time, to celebrate. This second rite, like the other, is 
to be administered to those who are members of his body and 
partakers of his spirit. The meaning of it is, that they, in 
partaking of it, profess to be one with him, and one with each 
other. As none have a right to partake of this ordinance bat 
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true believers, Christ has authorized the disciples themselves 
to admit to it such persons as give evidence of faith in him, 
and to exclude from their fellowship all those in whom the 
evidences of piety are wanting. 

And, besides all this, leUgion is intimately connected with 
the social principles of our nature. In our warfeure against sin, 
and our endeavors after holiness, we are greatly assisted by 
the sympathy of our brethren. It is natural that, those whose 
hopes and fears, whose joys and sorrows, are similar, should 
associate together, that they may strengthen their faith by 
fraternal communion with each other. 

Again : it is made the duty of every disciple of Christ to 
extend the spiritual reign of his Master. He must hold forth 
the word of life, bear testimony against whatever is sinful, and 
devote himself to the work of saving men from the destruction 
which awaits the ungodly. Christ devoted himself to the labor 
of unceasing benevolence ; and we are disciples of Christ in 
just so far as we follow his example. Much of this labor can 
be carried on only by associated effort Men earnestly 
engaged in such an undertaking will naturally unite with each 
other for the purpose of more successfully accomplishing the 
object to which each one has consecrated himself. 

For such reasons as these, our Lord has taught us that his 
disciples in any place should form themselves into fraternal 
societies. The object of such societies is purely spiritual. He 
only has a right to belong to them who is a member of the 
body of Christ ; and the reason for which he unites himself 
with them is, that he may do the will of Christ more perfectly. 
A society thus formed is a church. It has nothing to do with 
any other association, nor has any other association any thing 
to do with it. Its laws and its authority are all derived from 
Christ, who is its head. It is composed of those who are ^' a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people. — that they should show forth the praises of Him 
that hath called them out of. darkness into his marvellous 
light" 
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Fiom what we have aaid, H is eiddeitf tibat such e fK>ciety ao 
this is designed for action. There axe things to be done by 
the members as a community. All are not, however, endow<^ 
with powers for doing the same things. £ach one must labor 
according to his several ability. Hence the necessity for scmie 
form of organization, and for the cseation of such a system of 
agencies as is commonly called a government, and for such laws 
as shall prescribe the duties, privileged, and responsibilities of 
each member. It, however, hardly need to be remarked that 
the organization of such a society should be exceedingly sim* 
pie. The sole object of the assocktion is to aid us in nmking 
other men, as well as ourselves, holy. This surely can demand 
no very complicated arrangements. Whatever we find in any 
ecclesiastical organization which is not directly productive of 
this object, whe^r it be innocent or noxious, can claim 'QO 
sanction either from die precepts of Christ or his apostles. 

The question, however, may be asked. What is ibe form 
of government which Christ has ordained for these various 
communities of Christians ? I answer, I do not perceive in 
^ the New Testament any directions on this subject I see there 
mention made of pastors, or religious teachers, who were to 
preach the word, and foe examples to the flock ; and deaoons, 
whose office it was to distribute the cliarities of the disciples. 
But how these were to be appointed, or what was to be the 
form of the ruling authority, has not been authoritatively made 
known to us. I see nothing in the New Testament which 
would prevent any community of Christians from adopting any 
form of church government which they may esteem most for 
their edification. The forms which have been adopted, have, 
in fact, been very analogous to those which have obtained in 
civil society. All of these are allowable. Each one of them 
has various points of excellence. One may be better adapted 
to the habits and associations of one company of disciples, and 
another to another. But neither of them can, in my ic^tnion, 
claim any divine authority. One of them is as acceptable to 
the Master as the other, if it be administered as much to his 
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glcay and the edification of those who have chosen to adopt it 
Of one thing, however, we may be certain. The form of 
goviemment is not the church of Christ, any more than a 
republican constitution is the people of the United States, or a 
monarchy the people of Great Britain. The people existed 
before the constitution, and the ttue church, the body of Christ, 
existed before the establishment of any ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The church is the body of sincere disciples ; the form 
of government is the manner in which they have chosen to 
administer the la-ivs of Christ in their intercourse with each 
other. The true disciples of Christ, who, in any place, hold 
forth the word of life, and are examples to the world, would, 
in the most important sense, be the church in that place, 
without any ecclesiastical organization whatever. Those who 
were destitute of his spirit, and were living to themselves, ' 
would not be his church, but the world ; no matter how per- 
fect, or how time-honored, may be the form of organization 
under which they may have been associated. 

Now, if this be true, it is evident that the church of Christ 
must be something quite unlike any visible association existing 
on earth. The qualifications which unite a man to the real 
church are moral dispositions, of which man can but imper- 
fectly take cognizance. Organizations, called by the name of 
Christ, have frequently been formed, from which every true 
disciple is deliberately excluded. Societies calling them- 
selves churches have too often become synagogues of Satan, 
and haters of all that is good. But names cannot alter things, 
nor can the designations of men make him a member of the 
body of Christ, of whom Christ himself has said, " I never knew 
you : depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity." He is a 
member of the church who is a penitent and believing disciple 
of Christ He is no member of the church who is not such a 
disciple, no matter by what name he may be called. 

Tims Christendom is not the Church of Christ. By this 
term we generally designate those nations which acknowledge 
the Bible to be a revelation from God, and have forsaken th^ 

20 
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idolatry and paganism in which they had in fbnner times been 
educated. Among these millions, a great number of the 
members of the church may be found ; but these nations are 
not the church, for they contain multitudes who have no hope, 
and are without Grod in the world. For the same reason, the 
religion of Christ cannot recognize such a thing as a national 
church. Such a church, if consistent, admits to its communion 
every citizen of the nation. But the qualifications for admission 
to the church are entirely unlike those of citizenship. To be a 
member of the church, a man must be a member of the body 
of Christ, while the mere accident of birth within its territory 
entitles him to the privileges of citizenship. No being but 
Christ himself can alter the conditions of admission to his 
church. For man to assume such an authority, would be 
acknowledged as impious, if the frequent contemplation of the 
wrong had not blinded us to its real moral character. By 
what right, in the times of the apostles, could the emperor 
have enacted that every Roman citizen should be a member 
of the church of Christ ? And it is obvious that a govern- 
ment possesses no higher authority over the church of Christ 
at the present day, .than at any preceding period. Religion 
is, and ever has been, the intercourse which the spirit of 
man holds with the unseen and uncreated Spirit ; and with it 
no created being has any conceivable right to interfere. 

Nor, again, can any one of the sects into which the disciples 
of Christ are divided, claim for itself the exclusive title of the 
Christian church. What sect can claim that all of its mem- 
bers are the unfeigned disciples of Christ, and that all without 
its pale are reprobates ? What sect of the Christian church is 
so distinguished by a holy life, by abounding self-denial, by 
victory over the world, and by universal charity, that, in the 
sight of God or man, it can dare to claim such a preeminence ? 
The sect which approached most nearly to the spirit of the 
Master, would be the last to indulge in so arrogant an assump- 
tion. Let any man take the New Testament in his hand, and, 
selecting those passages which describe and define the charac- 
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ter of a disciple of Christ, examine the fruits of the Spirit 
which are produced by the different 'denominations of Chris- 
tians with which he is acquainted, and he must be sadly biased 
by prejudice, if he does not perceive in all of them, as com- 
munities, a lamentable deficiency of spiritual religion ; while 
it will be strange if he do not discover, among them all, some 
of those who are honestiy striving, according to their knowl- 
edge, to do the will of Christ from the heart. True piety, 
membership of the church universal, includes all of no sect ; it 
excludes all of no sect ; but in every sect, as in every nation, 
*' he that feareth God is accepted of him." While, however, 
I say this, I by no means would assert that differences in 
religious opinion are matters of no importance ; or that any 
one is forbidden, by the principles of charity, from proclaiming, 
in all faithfulness and love, whatever he believes to be true. 
All truth is good, for it comes from God ; and all error is evil, 
for it is derived from the fountain of evil. But, while this is 
granted, we should still remember, that it has not been given to 
us to determine, in any particular case, what is the degree of 
ignorance or error which shall exclude a man from the king- 
dom of heaven. If he bear in his life the fruits of the Spirit, 
we know that the Spirit of God must dwell with him, and we 
know that, whatever be his errors, they are not, in his particular 
case, fatal. This does not render his error the less erroneous, 
nor does it prove that the same degree of error would be consist- 
ent with salvation in the case of another. The admission that 
his heart may be right, while his opinions are wrong, does not 
make true what is false ; but it does furnish a reason why, 
notwithstanding his errors, we should honor the spirit of Christ, 
wherever we discover it, and by all Christian means strive to 
teach him the way of God more perfectly. 

Hence, I think that we greatly err, if, in our efforts to extend 
&e kingdom of Christ, we confine our interests to the sect 
to which we happen to belong ; as though it were alone, or 
even by way of eminence, the company of true disciples. 
The kingdom of Christ is extended as the number of true 
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believers is increased, aad as new members are added to his 
spiritual body, and in no other manner. Hence we should 
rejoice unfeignedly in the progress of true piety in any sect, 
and by any sect ; and we should, by such means as are in our 
power, stnve to promote it. To oppose it, or to undenralue 
it, because it is not the work of the seet with ^7hich we are 
connected, is unchristian and selfish. If a man cast out 
devils in the name of Christ, we should imitate our Master^s 
example, and forbid him not, because he foUoweth not with 
us. The Christianas watchword should ever be, Grace, mercy, 
and peace, be multiplied unto all them that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ In this spirit should we labor, in this spirit 
should we pray, and in this spirit should we rejoice in every 
event which advances the cause of true godliness among, men. 
Again, as I have intimated before, the church of Christ is a 
totally different thing from any form of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The various forms of church government ajpe merely 
accidents ; the church can exist in connection with any (^them, 
as it existed anterior to any of them. Nor Imve the two ideas 
any essential or necessary connection. The external organ- 
ization represents the union of men with each other; the 
church of Christ represents the spiritual union of men to 
Christ, who is the head. The two ideas may come practically 
into diametrical opposition. It is very possible to construct an 
organization by which jnen may be held together under a 
particular name, and which will pledge them to uphold par- 
ticula^ doctrines, and unite in the perfonnance of particular 
rites, even for a long succession of agesw This organizatioa 
may continue after the last vestige of true piety, and everjr 
distinctive feature of spiritual Christianity has perished froia 
among them. Such is the fact, at the present moment, among 
many of the nations denominated Christian. In many parts 
of what is called Christendom, the very words of Christ are 
kept from the people ; the doctrines of the cross are a griev- 
ous offence, and the preaching of the gospel has been made 
the oecasion of peisecution of which the* hoathea wouid be- 
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ashamed; and this persecution has been excited by ecclesi- 
astics themselves, bearing the name of Christ, and claiming to 
be the successors of the apostles. If, then, an organization 
may unite men under the name of Christianity, while it culti- 
vates inveterate hostility to the very teachings of Christ, — if, 
while it clcdms to be the church of Christ, it persecutes unto 
the d§ath the true members of his body, — this organization and 
the church of Christ, must be, as I have said, essentially differ- 
ent communities. Nor do these remarks apply exclusively to 
any particular form of ecclesiastical organization. The same 
facts have at difierent times occurred in the history of them 
all ; and they will occur again, until men shall have learned 
that Christianity exists not in rites, but in the temper of heart 
to God ; not in the letter, but in the spirit. 

And I may add, that I do not perceive in what manner any 
peculiar form of organization can be of special advantage 
more than another to the cause of true religion. Some forms 
have, I grant, a greater power of association than others, and 
are better able to transmit names and creeds, and conformity 
to external rites, from one age to another. But has any one 
of them any power whatever to implant in the heart of fallen 
man the principle of holiness ? to translate a soul from the 
kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of Christ, and make it, by 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit, a member of the body of 
Christ? If not, in what respect can any of them advance 
the real interests of the cause of Christ ? Of what value is 
the power to retain the form, when there is no power to retain 
the substance ? Of what use is it to bedeck the corpse with 
the habiliments of life, when the spirit has departed ? I grant 
that a sect possessing no general and central organization 
must fall to pieces as soon as the animating spirit of piety has 
left it And is it not better that it should fall to pieces ? If 
the body be dead, let it be buried ; it will otherwise become 
a source of corruption. A company of men, calling them- 
selves Christians, destitute of the spirit of Christ, are not of 
Christ, but of the world. They belong not to Christ ; why 
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should they wear his livery, and, by being false witnesses for 
him, lead immortal souls to destruction ? The cause of Chiist 
and the welfare of man demand that they be disbanded. 
*' Let them be divided in Jacob and scattered ia Israel." Let 
the displeasure of God be seea to rest upon them. But let. 
them not hold the form, of godliness while they deny its^ 
power ; and, while they profess to be witnesses for Chhstv by 
their conduct declare that they ar& living without God in the 
/ world. And I cheerfully accept this altexnatiye with, respect 
to the sect with which I am connected. If it be not a piou& 
sect, earnestly engaged in the work c^ promoting the cause^ 
of true godliness, as a disUnct org$uiization,; it must perish. 
It is better that it should*. '^ If the salt have lost itiei Savor, it. 
is meet that it be cast out, and trodden under foot of men." 
The sole ol^ect for. which a visible church, is organized, 
is to advance the cause of Chrisd^ by rendering men move 
'■ ^ holy ; if it accomplish not this object, it is an offence which 
[ ought to be removed, a moral nuisance- which ought to be^ 

\ abated. The principle which I thus apply to- my own sect, 

I may,, as I hope, without offence, apply to every other sect 
of the Christian church. 

In making these remarks, L shall not,. I presume, be mis* 
understood. I speak here as the advocate of no sect, but aa^ 
I believe, in, the true* spirit of universal Christiani^.. , la 
addressing you, young gentlemen, I am of no sect. Never,, 
■ since I have been an instructor, — nay, I might,, with troth, gp- 
farther, — have I uttered a word with the conscious intention 
of proselyting, you. to the denomination of which I am a 
member. I have no right to use what little influence I may 
possess^ as an instructor,. for such a puq>ose. You have all 
your own religious preferences, as you are conneeted- with-, 
the different persuasions of Protestant Christianity. We 
would have you enjoy these preferences to the uttermost; 
and in this institution you have, from the beginning, enjpyed- 
them to the uttermost,, not as a favor, but as aa inalienable 
right We would say to you all, Seareh the SeriptureSveach 
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one for himself; smd^b^r l&e exereise of your own under^- 
standingS) aseertain w-hat is the truth which Jesus Christ has 
levealed to us. Haying, done this^, units yourselves, if you 
have not yet done, it, to that sect whose belief and practice 
seem most in harmony withr the teachings' of the holy, ocaele. 
Understand- what you profess, and- be always ready, as intelli- 
gent men^ to- give, to othess- a reason of 3^ur £uth. But 
guard yourselves against the. notion that your sect is^ in any 
exclusive sense, the church of Christ, or that, in any special 
sense,, it imbodies the heirs^of heaven or Ihe :fhvorite& of God^ 
Reverence j, and' love,< aaid imitate real piety, wherever you 
may find it. Your great distinction is not that you are a 
meipbef of this or of that sect, but that you are a child of 
God, and an humble, self-denying disciple of the blessed Savior. 
Study, by all the means in your power, to advance the cause 
of truth and holiness among men ; and rejoice as much and 
as truly to witness the prosperity of religion among other 
sects as in your own. This, if I understand it, is the spirit of 
real, universal Christianity. This is the spirit exemplified by 
Him who came to seek and to save them that were lost ; who 
died to create in us a new life ; and who accepts the worship 
of all who worship him in sincerity and truth. 

And, finally, let this discussion teach^us that our connection 
with a particular sect is no evidence whatever that we are 
members of the, church of Christ. Sects are of human 
origin, the work of man, and by the will of man are we 
admitted to them. The disciple of Christ is born, not of the 
will of man, but of God. The church of Christ is composed 
exclusively of those that are new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
who are crucified to the world, and are living by faith in 
Jesus Christ. Let us not then deceive ourselves by living 
contented with any mere profession of Christianity. Against 
this fatal and most common error, our Lord has specially 
forewarned us. " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven." " Many 
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will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not proph- 
esied in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.'^ Let us, then, look far beyond our pro- 
fession, and try ourselves by the temper of our hearts. " We 
must judge ourselves if we would not be condemned." It is 
moral character alone which unites us to Christ. It is the 
indwelling of the Spirit which creates us the children of God. 
And if that Spirit dwell not in us, whatever be our profes- 
sion, at the great day we shall be cast out as reprobates. 
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"NBZTHSBr FBAT I FOB THE8B ALONE, BUT FOB THEM ALSO TEAT SHALL 
BELIETB ON MB THBOUOH THEIB WORD; THAT THET ALL MA't BB 
ONE, AS THOU, FaTHEB, ABT IN MB AND I IN THBB, THAT THBT 
AX80 MAT BB ONE IN US; THAT TEE WOBLB MAT BBUEYB THAT 
THOU HAST SBNT MB." 

John zTii. 20, 21. 

HAYiNa, m the psevious discourse^ attempted to define the 
eharaeter of the church of Chnst, I proceed to inquire into 
the assure of that unity for which the Redeemer^ in the text, 
makes supplication* 

Does this unity consist in identity of knowledge ? Plainly 
not. The disciples of Christ differ in this respect as much 
as other men. la the school of Clffist are to be found the 
ehild, whose intellect has but just begun to unfold itself, and the 
sage, to whose teaching? nations listen with reverence ; the 
savage, who has net yet heard even the name of science, and 
the philosopher, whose discoveries have filled the world with 
his renown. Nor is this true alone of human knowledge. 
There are to be found in the church of Christ believers, the 
eyes of whose understandings have been but lately opened 
upon the wonderful truths of redeeming love, as well as those 
who, by the habitual contemplation of the doctrines of the 
cross, have arrived at the stature of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus. It is obvious that inasmuch as piety is a temper of 
heart, it may exist amid every variety aaad with every degree 
of spiritual knowledge. It cannot, therefore, be in identity 
of knowledge that the unity sp^en jof in the text consists. 

Does this -unity consiflt in identity of opinion on all the 
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truths even of religion ? I answer again. Plainly not Diyer- 
sity of knowledge, and of intellectual and spiritual culture, 
must, by necessity, produce dififerences of opinion. The light 
of the sun, alwa3rs pure, always the same, is reflected in 
difierent colors, as it falls upon the difierently organized sur- 
faces of the objects which surround us. So, the same truth 
will be differently apprehended by men of unequal endow- 
ments, of dissimilar attainments, and of diversified opportuni- 
ties for spiritual cultivation. The apostle Paul, who had 
profited in the Jews' religion above many who were his equals, 
and had moreover drunk deeply at the wells of classical learn- 
mg, formed conceptions of divine truth very dissimilar to 
those of a Jew who had devoted his whole life to the traditions 
of the fathers, and whose intellectual thirst had been slaked 
only at the streams which trickled, in muddy obscurity, from 
the cisterns of rabbinical logomachy ; although both of them 
might have truly submitted themselves to the teachings of 
Jesus. Every thing, as the schoolmen have said, is received 
according to the nature of the recipient. Seed, under the 
proper conditions of warmth and moisture, will spring up and 
bear fruit any where ; but the vegetation will be more vigor- 
ous, and the fruit richer and more abundant, in tlte well-tilled 
field than on the stony and neglected heath. 

But this LB not all. The truths which are essential to salva- 
tion are revealed to us in the Bible with indubitable clearness. 
But, beyond these, there is much knowledge at which we 
would gladly arrive, which has not been revealed, and con- 
cerning which, we may form opinions, and nothing more than 
opinions. On such subjects as these, it is not remarkable that 
different opinions should be formed by men of dissimilar 
degrees of knowledge and great variety of intellectual cul- 
ture. And, still more, the Bible generally reveals to us facts; 
while the theory of these facts is commonly unrevealed. 
When men form theories for the purpose of explaining truth, 
they will form them in^armony with their previous habits 
of thought. Of these various theories, in explanation of a 
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particular fact, but one, at best, can be true, and most likely all 
of them will be false, since it is y^ry difficult for man to dis- 
cover what Grod has seen fit to conceal. To illustrate my 
meaning by a single case : The Bible reveab to us the fact of 
man's universal sinfulness, and of a connection between this 
sinfulness and the sin of our first parents. This is all that it 
behoves us to know. This is sufficient to show the necessity 
of a way of salvation by grace. This granted, all the doc- 
trines that flow from it assume their position by the necessity 
of reason, no less than by the teaching of revelation. But 
the precise manner in which man at first becomes a sinner, 
and the manner in which our moral constitution has been 
affected by the sin of Adam, have not, that I know of, been 
any where revealed ; and yet, on these questions, how many 
volumes have been written, how many controversies waged, 
and how much animosity excited ! All men who receive the 
Bible as a revelation from heaven must agree as to the 
revealed fact ; but they may all differ among themselves in 
respect to the unrevealed theory. And yet it is in respect to 
this unrevealed theory that they have so fiercely insisted upon 
uniformity of opinion. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to the controversies which have been waged respecting 
the doctrines of the sovereignty of God and the free agency of 
man. It is evident, then, that the unity of the church of God 
does not consist in identity of belief in matters of opinion. 

Does the unity of the Christian church consist in uniformity 
of practice, even in matters 'strictly religious? I answer 
again. Clearly not This uniformity of practice did not exist 
even in apostolic times, and under the preaching of inspired 
teachers themselves. There was seen in the church at Rome 
considerable diversity of practice. "One believed that he 
might eat all things, another would eat only herbs.'' " One 
man esteemed one day above another, another esteemed every 
day alike." So,.. in the church at Corinth, there were some 
who, knowing tliat the whole system of mythology was a 
childish absurdity, could, without offence, eat the flesh of an 
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animal that had been killed in sacrifice to an idol; otiiers, 
whose minds were not freed from early associations, refused to 
do it In other churches, again, there were those who believed 
that the rite of circumcision should be observed for the sake 
of expediency ; others wholly rejected it. The aposde Paul 
by no means condemned these difilerences of opinion or of 
practice. He merely taught that every one should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, and that, whatever might be liis 
practice, he should observe it, because he believed that, in so 
doing, he would be most acceptable to God. He held forth 
the principle by which every disciple of Christ must be 
governed, — *' No man liveth to himself, and no man diethto 
himself; ^' and allowed every man to apply it to his ovm case, 
in matters of this kind, as his own understanding and con- 
science should direct. I do not perceive any otlier manner in 
which an intelligent moral agent, accountable to God, can be 
guided in the path of his duty. 

In the Scriptures, the principles which should govern us in 
our relations to Grod, and in our essential relations to 'man, are 
clearly made known. It is required of us, that honestly, and 
in the fear of Grod, we govern our lives in conformity to them. 
But among the varieties of human character and educaticHi, and 
amid the exigencies of human condition, it is not possiUe that 
all men should apply these principles in the oame manner and to 
the same things. The revealed will of God may seem to one 
man to render obligatory a coutse of action, as in the case of the 
Romans alluded to, which to another seems indifierent Hence, 
if each one obeys what he believes to be the will of God, 
there must arise diversity of practice. The moral law teaches 
that, in these cases, where nothing is definitely prescribed, 
each one do, from the heart, what he believes to be com- 
manded, or, in the words of the apostle, &at every one be 
fully persuaded in his own ipind. And the saine apostle 
teaches us that, on account of these differences of practice, '' no 
one should judge his brother, and no one should set at nought 
his brother, since we must all appear before the judgment 
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seat of Christ, and it is to the Master alone tiiat every one of 
us standeth or falleth. 

Hence it will appear, that since the unity of the Christian 
church allows of all these differences both in opinion and 
practice, it presupposes the full enjoyment of the right of pri- 
vate judgment. It imposes upon us no obligation to believe 
according to the decisions of councils or sjnnods, or ministexs 
or prelates, or the sect, or party, to which we belong. What 
God requires us to believe, he has clearly made known to the 
understanding of each one of us, and what is left to our own 
inferences is not a matter for the dictation of our feUow*men. 
In the concerns of reHgion, no created beings can interpose 
between the soul and God ; nor can any combinaion of men, 
without daring impiety, either add to or take from aught that 
Grod has commanded. With these views, the disciple of Christ 
unites himself with that community of Christians whose views 
harmonize most nearly with his own. He unites with them, 
in preference to others, because his belief and practice are in 
conforinity with theirs ; but he neither believes a doctrine nor 
performs a duty because he has united with them. Neither his 
sect nor his church can impose upon him any duty which the 
Master has not imposed. The point of union with each other 
is not obedience to ecclesiastical authority, but a similar under- 
standing of the commands of the Master who is head over all. 

•The unity of the church of Christ cannot proceed from 
without ; it must proceed from within. We cannot, with a good 
conscience towards God, eit&er believe or act as our fellow- 
men shall direct; but we must believe what our intellect 
teaches us to be true, and do what our conscience, enlightened 
by the revelation from God, declares to be right Nor, if we 
should choose to disobey this elementary instinct of our moral 
nature, could we by this suicidal sacrifice attain to unity. 
Suppose we choose to surrender our intellect and conscience 
into the hands of ecclesiastical teachers,-^ what teachers shall 
we select ? Those who claim the right to exercise dominion 
over our fiuth, diffisr among themselves as widely as we should 
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dlfier by the exercise of private judgment. We should gain 
nothing by the change ; while, in submitting our conscience to 
man, we have bowed down to the creature instead of the 
Creator. Nay, more : if our Christian brethren, whether they 
be clergy or laity, assume authority over our conscience, and 
demand that we shall believe or act, in matters of religion, 
because they have so enacted, and not because Christ has 
commanded it, they are guilty of lording it over God's heritage, 
and their conduct merits nothing but contempt and detestation. 

We inquire, then. In what does the unit)^ of the church, 
spoken of in the text, really consist ? I answer, It consists in 
identity of moral affections, in a right temper of heart towards 
God and towards our fellow-men. After what I have said in 
the preceding discourse, a few remarks will suffice to illustrate 
this part of our subject. 

I have said that every member of the true church of Christ 
is a member of the body of Christ, and is pervaded by the 
spirit of Christ. The Spirit of God dwells in his heart, influ- 
encing him to do those things, and to exercise those affections, 
that are well pleasing to God. '^ If a man have not tlie spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his." " And as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God." There is, then, 
one infinite, all-wise, and all-holy Spirit to lead them all ; there 
is in every one of them a disposition to be led by that Spirit. 
They must, then, all be taught alike ; they must cherish the 
same moral affections, and be conformed to the same image — 
the image of Christ, who is the head. Identity of moral 
character, then, flows by necessity from renewal of heart and 
sanctiflcation of the spirit ; without which no man can be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Those who are taught by the Spirit of God have the same 
moral affections to God. They look up to him as a reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus ; to him they joyfully surrender up their 
affections and their will ; they desire that not their will, but his, 
should be done ; they mourn over their past sins and their 
present misdoings ; and, looking for pardon through his well- 
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beloved Son, earnestly, and above all things, desire to be deliv- 
ered from the power of evil, and to be made perfect in holiness. 
" They have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but the spirit of adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father." 

Those who are taught of the Spirit have the same affections 
towards men. There is implanted in their bosoms the spirit of 
universal love. All men are their brethren — brethren for 
whom Christ died ; and " if he laid down his life for us," his 
spirit teaches us that " we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren." The pen of inspiration has delineated the fea- 
tures of that temper towards man which dwells in the heart 
of every disciple of Christ, without which, whatever be our 
profession, we are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
" Charity sufTereth long and is kind, charity envieth not, charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things." Such is the temper towards man which 
the Holy Spirit creates in the heart of every disciple of Christ. 

Again : the spirit of Christ proposes the same object of living 
for every true member of his body. The believer has been 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, but with the precious 
blood of Christ. All were dead, and " Christ died for all, that 
we, which live, should not live unto ourselves, but unto him 
which died for us and rose again." By the principle of grat- 
itude, then, as a redeemed sinner, no less than of original duty 
as a creature of God, he is under obligation to consecrate all 
that he possesses, and all that he is, to the cause of Christ. 
His object of life is not to secure to himself the honors, or 
pleasures, or riches, or power of the present life ; but to con- 
tend against all sin, and advance the whole race, as well as 
himself, in all goodness, so that the will of Grod may be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

Such, then, is the manifestation of the Spirit in eveiy 
renewed soul. Such is the peculiar type of character which 
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the lelif^on of the Bible cieates and cultivates in the heart of 
eveiy one who is a member of the body of Christ In ali 
ages, these dements of character may be discovered, wherever 
a man has been bom of the Spirits It is in this respect that 
the church is qob. These moral dispositions unite together the 
saints of all ages, and nations, and of every variety of mental 
culture ; and also unite the church on earth to the ^ general 
assembly and church of the first-bom who are written in 
heaven.^^ That this type of character ever exists in perfection 
amid the ignorance and blindness of earth, of course, I do 
not assert It was only realized without ^pot or blemish, in 
the Lamb of Grod who took away the ^ns of the world, and, 
by his perfect obedience and death, wrought out our redemp< 
tion. His disciples make nearer and nearer approaches to it 
as they make greater and greater attainments in holiness. But 
no (Mie is a disciple of Christ who does not set tiie holy 
example of his Master before him, and honestly, earnestly, and 
above ali things else, strive, in the temper of his heart and the 
practice of hk life, to be tiansfonned into the same image. 

But, it may reasonably be asked. Does not such a temper 
of heart presuppose some identity of belief, and is not therefore 
a peculiar belief necessary to salvation ? I reply. It is evident 
that our affections must be the result of our knowledge^ No 
man can come to God, unless he believe that there is a God. 
No man can love Grod as a Father, unless he have sc»ne suit- 
able conceptions of the character c^ God. No man can 
believe in Christ, unless he know what Christ has cbne for 
him. It is, therefore^ evident that, unless there be a belief <^ 
the truth, there can never exist the affections which are its 
natural result Fatal error begins where a man^s belief on 
matters of religion is inconsistent with those tempers of heart 
which unite the soul to Christ This point may not be the 
same in all persons, and under various circumstances of edu- 
cation and knowledge. God knows where it is for each one 
of us, but I do not know that he has revealed it to us. If 
we honestly, earnestly, and hinaably seek lor the troth, we 
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shall never fall into fatal error. Hence, for a good and pious 
man to be lost, because he does not believe a particular doc- 
trine, is impossible. No man is lost simply because of his 
belief ; but because that belief is of such a nature that it is 
inconsistent with goodness and piety ; and because he has 
sinfully clung to his error, turning away from all the light 
which a compassionate God has thrown around him. 

But it may be well for us to examine this question by the 
light of history, and inquire whether it be the fact, that this 
identity of moral character has, in all ages, been manifested in 
the lives of those whom the Bible designates as the children 
of God. Have those who have subjected themselves to the 
teachings of revelation, exhibited tlie same moral affections to 
God, the same love to man, and the same unity of object ? 

All these questions may, I think, be ecisily answered in the 
affirmative. A peculiar and unique form of character is 
clearly to be observed in all those who are called the children 
of God, from the beginning of the inspired record to the present 
moment. It is totally unlike any form of character elsewhere 
to be observed ; it ia derived from moral views which this 
world does not present ; it is not indigenous to our nature in 
its present lapsed condition ; it is every where similar to itself, 
and imlike the world around it ; and every where it reveals 
itBelf as the mdet preparation for the society of that " city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God." 

Take, if you will, the example of Abraham. Observe the 
filial confidence in God, the profound and unhesitating submis- 
sion to his will, which shone forth in the whole life of this 
venerable patriarch ; add to this, his meek and self-sacrificing 
love of peace, — though he was a man of Oriental loftiness of 
spirit, — and his interceding earnestness in behalf of the doomed 
cities of the plain ; and you insteuitly recognize the elements 
of that character, which, under both the Old Testament and 
the New, designate a man as the friend of God, and an injier- 
itor of the glory that shall be revealed. Make the allowance 
which belongs to difference of condition and culture, and you 
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observe the same moTal afibctioBs govermng the life oi Moses, 
«^ who chose rather to suffer afflictkm with the people of God 
than to ODJoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; '* who, for forty 
years, bore with meekness the contradiction of his brethren in 
the wilderness, and refused the offei of being himself made a 
great nation, lest his people should be destroyed, and the name 
of God dishonored. You perceive the same, or similar ele- 
ments, in the character of Samuel, the patriot seer ; of David, 
the warrior min^rel ; of Isaiah, the seraphic prophet, and of 
the other messengers of Heaven, who recalled their country* 
men from the worship of idols, and revealed to them the holi* 
ness and the compassion of the God of Abraham. 

And, besides this, the form of moral character which these 
men ea^empUfied has been the study of the godly through all 
subsequent time. Their trains of thou^t on other subjects 
have, for ages, been forgotten ; and could they be recalled^ 
there would be scarcely any thing on earth with which they 
would now be in analogy. But the saint, walking in darkness, 
when every thing else has failed him but the prconise of God, 
still strengthens his faith by meditating upon the example of 
Abraham. The confessor, who has surrendered all for Christy 
r^Qoembers the example of Moses, and is comforted. The 
penitent sorrowing for sin, and the believer rejoicing in God, 
can find no language in which he can so adequately pour 
forth the deep emotions of his soul, as in that of David and 
of Asaph. Thus the pious, in all ages, have acknowledged 
themselves the children of those, who, under the comparative 
darkness of a distant dispensation, trusted in God ; and, in the 
consciousness of moral feeling identical with theirs, j<^ully' 
accepted the evidence that they were the followers of those 
^* who, through faith and patience, inherited the promises.^' 

Or take, for instance, the ages which intervened betw^ea 
the early period of the church and the Protestant reformadoa, 
and, amidst the darkness which so long brooded over our race, 
under the despotism of an ignorant, profligate, and apostate 
priesthood, you will find that God, even then, did not leave 
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liiiiiflelf widiout a witness. Seattered h«re and there, amidst 
the millions of Chiiitian idolateis, you might find the true 
suecesscHTs of the apostles -* men who, following in the footsteps 
of Qirist, were renouncing the world, living for heaven, shed- 
ding around them the lustve of a holy example, and cherishing 
in their hearts the true love of man. Such men as Bernard, 
Thomas a Kempis, Huss, Wicklifie, and the Waldenses of 
Piedaiont, taking the word- of God for the rule of their lives, 
and the consolations of the gospel for the ground of their hope, 
handed down, through successive ages, the lig^t of everlasting 
truth to those for whom was reserved the dawn of a brighter 
and m<»Be illustrious day. 

Since the reformation, the disciples of Christ have con- 
stituted for themselves different sects, as was natural, and 
without offence. On the varioua p<Nnts upon which they have 
differed, there have arisen controversy, disputation, and fre- 
quently collision; althou^ this latter has almost always ori- 
ginated in the unchristiaa and oppressive union of the church 
wi^ the state. But, notwithstanding all this, the essential 
union of which I have spoken has been preserved among the 
teue, not nominal, disciples of Christ Where is the Protestant 
whose spirit has not been purified while listening to the per- 
suasive piety and m€^ wisdom <^ Fenelon, or whose knowl- 
edge of his own heart has not been esctended, while its deep 
recesses have been explored by the searching eloquence of 
Massillon ? What member of die whole church of Christ has 
not trodden in the steps of the '^ Pilgrim '^ of Bunyan ? Whose 
aspirations afbr holiness have not been quickened by reading 
the '^ Saints' Rest'' of Baj^ef ? Wheue is the man, of any 
sect, who has not derived spiritual advantage from the ^ Kise 
and Progress '^ of Doddridge ? Who of us has not examined 
his title to heaven more earefiilly by the aid derived from 
the ^^ Treatise on the Religious Affections" of Edwards? 
Whose devotions have not been animated by &e prayers and 
med^tadons of Bishops Andrews, Wilson, and Hi|il? In 
bringing our spisita under the iafluenee of these works, and 
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such as these, we forget that there ever have been sects m the 
Chiistian church ; we feel that the words of these holy men 
express the inmost sentiments of our souls ; we are conscious 
that we and they are one with Christ and one with each other ; 
ahd we long for the time when, having put aside thes6 bodies 
of flesh, our union with them shall be perfected before the 
throne of God and the Iiamb. 

The authors whose names I have mentioned were, some of 
them at least, among the most voluminous among the writers 
even of theological controversy. Their treatises and dispu- 
tations on topics incidental to piety would of themselves form, 
in amount, no contemptible theolo^cal library ; and the bare 
enumeration of them would exhaust the time that remains to 
us of this discourse. But these works are now almost for- 
gotten, and they have been transferred from the hands of the 
student to those of the antiquarian. The works by which these 
truly great men are now known, and through means of which 
they are now loved and revered, are precisely those which 
tend to cultivate in the heart of man true love to God and 
universal charity to man. When they treated on these topics, 
they touched a chord which awakened a corresponding vibra- 
tion in every heart that had been attuned by the Spirit of God. 
These are the works which the sons of God would not willingly 
let die, while all the rest they have consented to surrender to 
oblivion. Thus it is that the piety of a soul in any age 
awakens a moral sympathy in the pious souls of every suc- 
ceeding age. Though centuries may intervene between their 
sojourning on earth, each one acknowledges the other as a 
brother, and; forgetting th^ matters of opinion on which they 
may have difiered, encircles him in the embrace of Christian 
fellowship, and hqmbly endeavors to tread in the footsteps 
of those " who, through faith and patience, have inherited the 
promises." 

Now, in all this, I cannot but believe that there is somethmg 
which could not have existed were not the religion taught by 
the Bible a revelation from Heaven. Here is a type of char* 
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acter peculiar and by itself, and, in many respects, decidedly 
at variance with the <»rdinary principles of human nature. It 
exists the same under every modification of revealed truth ; it 
passes onward, through the current of controversy, without 
becoiAing commingled with it; every where it is recognized 
by every cme who possesses it, and it unites them all in the 
brotherhood of the Spirit. It is designated by the exercise of 
the same afieetions, by the cherishing of the same hopes, and 
the dread of the same dangers; its sentiments in the most 
distant ages, and amidst every variety of social condition, are 
expressed by the same identical language ; it tends ever to the 
same result ; and all who possess it rejoice in the prospect of 
meeting the same Savior, with all his redeemed ones, in the 
same mansions of everiasting rest If this be so, then, surely, 
in so far as this, the prayer of the Savior has been answered ; 
those that believe on him are one, and this unity is an abiding 
evidence that the Father has sent him. 

And, lastly, it is clearly the will of Christ that this unity g[ 
his disciples should be manifested to the world. He prays 
^' that they may be one, that the world may believe that the 
Ffeither has sent him.^^ But the world cannot be convinced by 
^ fact, unless, by our conduct, the fact be made obvious. He 
requires that those who are members of his body should con- ' 
fess their union with him before men. For the same reason, 
he requires that those who are members of each other should 
witness by their brotherly love the same c<»fession. He him- 
self gave the first illustration of this love by declaring it para- 
mount to every other form of affection. '^ He stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, and said. Behold my mother and 
my Inrethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 
who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.'^ And, in the times of the apostles, and afterwards, 
this more than ficatemal love of the disciples of Christ was 
Iblly and nobly exemplified. It was the universal badge of 
disciplesfaip. ^^We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.'^ ^* Every one that 
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loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God.'' And, in the early- 
ages of the church, the manifestation of this love amid perse- 
cution unto death, became one of the most convincing proofs 
of the reality of religion. The heathen every where confessed 
that they knew of no principles which were capable of pro- 
ducing such efiects, and were obliged to admit that love such 
as this was of God. 

And, if this be true, it is also true that the manifestation of 
this love is an end to be desired for itself. It is an incom- 
parable blessing, a source of pure, elevated, and ennobling joy, 
and it is one of the means. which Christ himself has appointed 
for the conversion of the world. Were it exemplified as Christ 
and his apostles exemplified it, it would furnish a stronger and 
more convincing argument for the authenticity of the mission' 
of Christ, than all the works of controversy that have ever 
been written. 

If, then, the visible manifestation of this unity be in itself so 
desirable, it is an object for which we are bound to make 
sacrifices. We should sacrifice to it our love of sectarian 
aggrandizement, our desire to control the opinions of our 
brethren, our strife for ecclesiastical power, and even, if it be 
necessary, the good opinion of the members of our own sect 
Christ, and the members of his spiritual body, should be dearer 
to us than any human organization. If it be not so, where is 
our love of Christ ? And if it be asked. How far shall this 
sacrifice be carried ? I answer. Up to the point of the sacrifice 
of principle. We cannot, for the sake of unity, do wrong, or 
be the parties to wrong-doing ; we cannot declare that to be 
true which we believe to be false ; or perform, as an ordinance 
of Christ, what we do not believe that Christ has commanded. 
When this limit meets us, we can go no farther. To go far- 
ther than this, would be to surrender up a conscience void of 
offence, and to value union with men more than union with 
Christ. But so far as this it is our duty to go. We should 
testify our love to our real brethren in Christ, by uniting with 
them in every thing, so far as we can do it without the 
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surrender of truth and a good conscience. When this limit 
has been reached, we must separate ; but we should separate, 
not in unkindness, but in mutual love; cooperating in all 
things, where we can do it honestly ; regretting that we can- 
not cooperate in all, and always " keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace." He who is not willing to do 
this, has much yet to learn of the spirit of Christ. He who is 
willing to render wider the apparent breaches which already 
exist between the various persuasions of Christians, and, by 
magnifying their points of difference, withdraw them farther 
and farther from each other, is wounding Christ in the house 
of his friends, and holding up the church of Christ to the 
merited reproach of a thoughtless and gamsaying world. 
• And if it be demanded, in what way may we cultivate 
in our own hearts, and make manifest to others, this spirit of 
universal love to the whole body of Christ, the answer, from 
what has been already said, is obvious. We cannot do it by 
striving to convert all men to oyr individual opinions. To do 
this, is manifestly impossible, when men enjoy freedom of 
discussion and investigation. Why should we wish to do it 
until we ourselves become omniscient and infallible? Nor 
should we strive to bring all men to imitate our particular 
practice. Diiferences in action must follow from the neces- 
sary differences of opinion. Why should we judge another 
man^s servant .? " To his own master he standeth or falleth." 
After faithfully and kindly setting forth the reasons of our 
belief and practice, we should rest But we must go farther. 
Having done this, we must still strive for unity. We must do 
this by cultivating in our own hearts a more fervent love to 
Christ ; and just in proportion to our love to him will be our 
love to his image, as it is displayed in the members of his 
spiritual body. Overlooking the narrow limits of sect and 
party, we should cultivate a spirit of universal love to the 
whole assembly of the redeemed of every age, of every sect, 
and of every variety of social condition. Wherever the spirit 
of Christ manifests itself, there it should be sure of our sym- 
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patfay. Whenever our bmthiea me in advemty, we should 
piofibr them our aid; whenever they are in pioaperity, we 
should rejdce in their success. Wherever they are laboring 
to advance the interests of truth and li^^iteousnesB, we should 
remember them, without ceasing, at the throne of grace, and 
unite our effixcto with theirs, as we may have opportunity. 
It is thus that we shall bring the spirit of Heaven down upon 
earth, and it shall be seen that God is in the midst of us of a 
truth. Though separated in matters of opinicm, as must be the 
case with honest, independent men, the disciples of Christ will 
still be one, and the worid will believe that he is the Messiah 
sent by the Father. 



THE DUTY OF OBEDIENCE TO THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 



PART I. 



"RbNDEB THEBEPOBB VITTO CjBSAB THB THINOS that abb CjBBAS,*fif 
AND I7MT0 God THB THINGS THAT ABE GOD'S." 

Matthew xzii. 21. 

This sentence was spoken by our Lord in reply to a ques- 
tion of casuistry presented for his decision by the Pharisees 
and Herodians of Jerusalem. I^ teaches us, that a disciple of 
Christ is under a moral obligation to obey the civil authority, 
but that there are limitations within which that obligation is 
restricted. I propose to ascertain the meaning of the passage, 
and then to derive from it such instructions as may be appro- 
priate to the condition of a Christian citizen at the present day. 

At the time when the conversation was held, of which the 
text forms a part, Judea was a Roman province. Its king 
was an Idumean, who held his authority under the Emperor 
Tiberius. Every important city through the Holy Land was 
garrisoned by Roman soldiery. The common currency of the 
nation was Roman coin. The law which transcended every 
other law, and to which every citizen had the right to appeal, 
was Roman law. The Grod of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
was worshipped only by sufierance. Every thing bore testi- 
mony to the fact, that the independence of the kingdom of 
David had passed away, and that Judea lay prostrate at the 
feet of the mistress of the world. 
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It was under these circumstances that the Pharisees and 
Herodians, waiving for the present their difierences of opinion, 
agreed upon a question to he submitted to our Lord, for the 
sake of entangling him in his talk. They were unable to ccoi- 
ceive how he could possibly answer it, without embroiling 
himself either with the people or the government " Master," 
said they, ^^ we know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man, for thou 
regardest not the person of men. Tell us, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto CaBsar, or 
not?" 

The question thus artfully proposed, was intended, I pre- 
sume, to suggest some such considerations as the following : 
This land was given to Abraham, and to us his posterity, for 
an everlasting possession. The family of David was selected 
by the Most High to be our hereditary rulers. We are the 
worshippers of the true Grod, while all other nations are sense- 
less idolaters. The payment of tribute is an acknowledgment 
of submission to an authority which we believe to be usurped. 
By doing it we profess to receive as magistrate, and reverence 
as sovereign, a man who has never been appointed by God to 
govern us ; nay, more, we acknowledge the right of unclean 
idolaters to bear rule over the chosen worshippers of Jehovs^. 
Coming to Jesus, — as a teacher sent from Gk>d, a personage 
incapable of being swayed by the fear of man, who in a matter 
of right would look unawed upon the whole power of the Ro- 
man empire, — they ask him what, under these circumstances, 
tiiey shall do. Can persons of as tender consciences as we, 
say they, pay tins tribute without sin ? or must we reAise, esai 
bring upon ourselves all the consequences of resistance t» iim 
civil authority ? 

This was not the first, nor has it been tlie last ti«»e in wHfl^ 
the rights of conscience have been pleaded as an e3Eeuso ftfir 
deliberate wickedness. All this our Lord knew perfectly w^ 
The question, however, in itself, was one of grave importaneew 
Our Lord proceeded to answer it jUst as though the mel^ 
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which prompted it had been ever so innocent He, in very 
few words, announces the rule by which his disciples in all 
ages should be directed in their relations to the civil govern- 
ment. Let us proceed to examine this rule. 

" Show me a penny," said he. " Whose image and super- 
scription hath it ? " That is, whom doth this piece of money 
testify to be the actual sovereign o£ this country ? " They 
say unto him, Csesar's." They thus acknowledge that their 
actual sovereign is Csesax. '^ Render, therefore," said he, 
" unto CsBsar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's." Caesar, you perceive, is here put for 
the chief magistrate of the nation, the organ of civil govern- 
ment, the agent of civil society. The precept of our Lord 
then is, render to the civil government whatever is due to the 
civil government, and to God whatever is due to God. And 
you will observe that, in this connection, the precept to ren- 
der unto God the things that are God's, is not absolute, but 
relative. It is not the simple command to worship, revere, 
and love our Father who is in heaven. It has special refer- 
ence to the case in which there may seem to arise a collision 
between these two duties. Whenever such a case occurs, 
we, as beings responsible for all our acts to God, are bound 
deliberately to consider it. We are to determine precisely 
what belongs to the* civil government, and then, as citizens 
and as Christians, we are under moral obligation to render it. 
But, then, in this, as in every other case, we are bound to 
consider also what belongs unto God. Nothing must either 
tempt or affright us from obedience to him. His claim over 
us transcends that of the civil magistrate., We ought to obey 
God, rather than man. And we may be confident, that, in 
obeying him, we shall never violate any duty which we owe 
to the magistracy, for if the magistracy command us to dis- 
obey God, it has transcended its proper powers, its commands 
are of no authority, and a Christian must not obey them. 

There can be no doubt, however, that our Lord intended 
to direct them to pay the tribute money. He knew that they 
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would be called upon for it, and he offers no reason why they 
should not pay it But he goes farther. ** Show me," said 
he, " the tribute money. Whose image and superscription 
liath it 7 They say unto him, Caesar's." Holding it up 
before them, or pointing to it, as I presume he did, he replies, 
** Render unto Caesar Caesar's things." That is to say, this 
tribute money, on which his image is engraved and his name 
is written, belongs to Caesar, and to him let it be paid. Now, 
this decision, if I mistake not, throws some light upon another 
question, which, in this connection, is very likely to be raised. 
It teaches us that Christianity has nothing to do with the farms 
of human government. The people were at this time living 
under an absolute monarchy. The reigning sovereign was a 
tyrant of atrocious wickedness. And yet our Liord directs 
that the government be respected and the tribute paid. He 
neither inquires into the title of Tiberius to the throne of the 
empire, nor the right of the empire to rule over Judea. He 
simply asks, " Whose is this image and superscription ? " that 
^, what is the government actually established ? and he 
commands them to render to that government its due. I do 
not say that Christianity forbids us to entertain preferences in 
regard to the forms of government I do not say that Chris- 
tianity does not create a tendency to free institutions. I firmly 
believe that it does. Teaching universal equality of right, it 
could not do otherwise. All the true freedom on earth springs 
essentially from the gospel. It is intended, however, to im- 
prove the condition of civil society, not by revolution and 
bloodshed, but by instilling into our bosoms a spirit of piety 
towards God, and of justice and mercy towards men. While 
Christianity is doing this, it is rendering good government 
necessary, and bad government impracticable. In the mean 
time, it treats every existing government in obedience to the 
precept given in the text. The civil authority is established ; 
the image is stamped, and the superscription is engraved. 
The evidence of the actual existence of this authority is in 
the hands of every man. Its precept then is, Render to 
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society, as represented by the magistracy of its choice, what- 
ever society can rightfully claim. Such I understand to be 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

This is, however, only a part of our Savior's precept The 
remainder is at least equally important. " lender unto God 
the things that are God's.'' That is, Csesar may claim things 
which belong to God, and these must never be rendered to 
Csesar. While the Lord expressly teaches the duty of obe- 
dience to the civil magistrate, he forewarns his disciples that 
cases may arise in which such obedience would be treason 
against God. " Thus," saith he, " they will deliver you up to 
the councils, and will scourge you in the synagogues, and you 
shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for 
a testimony against them and the Gentiles. What I tell you 
in darkness, that speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in 
the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not 
them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soiil ; but 
rather fear Him that is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell." And the manner in which the apostles understood 
this commandment of our Lord, we may learn very clearly 
from their conduct immediately after his resurrection. When 
Peter and John were forbidden by the Sanhedrim to speak at 
all or to teach in the name of Jesus, they answered, " Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen' and heard." And when they were discharged 
from arrest, the burden of their prayer was, " And now. Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word." A few days 
filerwards, they were again arrested, and the high priest asked 
them, saying, " IHd we not strictly command you, that ye 
should not teach in this name ? and behold, ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man's 
blood upon us." * To this accusation, the noble reply of the 

* They had arraigned the civil magiatrate before the bar of Eternal 
Justice. ** Him ye have tfikmi, and with wicked hands have crucified 
and slain." 
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apostle was merely this : " We ought to obey God rather than 
men ; " and he forthwith began to preach to the high priest 
himself the same gospel which he had been forbidden to 
preach among the people. 

Here, then, the disciple of Christ seems to be furnished 
with two apparently opposite rules of conduct. By the first 
he is commanded to obey the civil magistrate, without asking 
many of the questions which men are commonly disposed to 
ask on this subject. By the second, he is commanded to pay 
no respect to the civil magistrate whatever, but to act just as 
he would if such a magistracy did not exist. How, then, are 
we to harmonize these two apparently conflicting precepts ? 
When are we to obey, and when are we to disobey ? 

This seeming contradiction can only be explained by sup- 
posing that the authority of society, and of government, which 
is its agent, is a limited authority. This is intimated in the 
words of the text, " Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Ccesar*s ; " that is, there are certain things which are not 
Caesar's, and to which he can claim no right. The authority 
of the magistracy is conferred for definite and specified 
objects, and it must accomplish these objects by innocent 
means. So long as it confines itself to its appropriate objects, 
and seeks to accomplish them by innocent means, Jesus Christ 
commands us to yield to it implicit obedience. When, on the 
other hand, it undertakes to accomplish objects for which no 
authority has been conferred upon it, or attempts to accom- 
plish them by means which Christ has forbidden, the gospel 
imposes upon us no obligation to obey it ; nay, it may com- 
mand us to disobey it. 

This distinction renders it necessary for us to inquire. What 
are the legitimate objects for the accomplishment of which 
civil government is established ? To this question let us 
briefly direct our attention. 

The great object for which civil government is established 
among men, I suppose to be, to protect every man in the 
enjoyment of those rights which have been conferred upon 
him by his Creator. 
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Every man is conscious that he is an independent moral 
agent, responsible to God for the use of the powers with which 
he is endowed, and at liberty, so far as man is concerned, to 
use them as he will, provided he do not interfere with the cor- 
respondent rights of his neighbor. The muscles, the sinews, 
the senses, the whole body of a man, are his own ; and, pro- 
vided he use them without injury to another, he may use them 
as he will. He has a perfect right to the natural results arising 
from the labor of his body, in what manner soever that labor 
may have been employed. His mind is his own. He may 
acquire with it such knowledge as he chooses, and, under the 
limitation above suggested, may disseminate that knowledge as 
he pleases among his fellow-men. He has a right to obey 
with perfect freedom the dictates of his conscience, that is, to 
worship God in such manner as he pleases, or not to worship 
him at all. The worshipping or the not worshipping cannot 
come under the cognizance of the civil magistrate, so long as 
the man refrains from infringement upon the rights of his 
neighbor. 

But it \s found that men are not naturally disposed to obey 
these obvious dictates of justice. Every man is more or less 
disposed to appropriate to himself the property or labor of 
another, to restrict him in the use of his mind, or to control the 
exercise of his conscience. As the indulgence of these dispo- 
sitions would lead to universal war, society is ordained by Grod 
to prevent it. Its object is to oblige every man to use the 
means of happiness which God has conferred upon him, in 
such a manner that he shall not interfere with any of the cor- 
respondent means of happiness which God has conferred upon 
his neighbor. Though every man might be willing to encroach 
upon the rights of his brother, no man is willing himself to 
suffer encroachment, nor is he willing to tolerate encroach- 
ment in another. Hence men instinctively unite in societies 
for the purpose of mutual restraint. They naturally place 
themselves under the protection of society, that thus the rights 
of the individual may be guarantied to him by the combined 
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power of the whole. Eveiy man turns to society as the 
umpire whenever he believes that his rights have been invaded 
by his neighbor. Society, on the other hand, assumes the 
office, pronounces the award, and pledges its whole power to 
carry it into execution. 

It is for the accomplishment of these purposes that the 
various forms of the civil magistracy cure ordained. The 
l^islature enacts the laws ; that is, it declares what are the 
rights of the individual, and what shall be the penalty if they 
be viewed. The judiciary ascertains whether or not a law 
has been violated, and pronounces the sentence which the 
law has affixed to the transgression. The executive carries 
into effect the decision of the judiciary. Here the great 
function of civil society ends. This is, I think, the view of 
the subject entertained by the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence. "We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men,^ Such, 
then, is the pcuramount object for which the magistracy is 
appointed of God. 

I have said that civil society assumes the responsibility of 
protecting the rights of the individual. Having assumed this 
duty, it is under obligation to discharge it. If it cannot be 
discharged without the use of force, it is authorized to use 
force to the extent which the obligation that it has assumed 
renders necessary. In order to prevent wrong, it has a right 
to summon to its aid ti)e assistance of every citizen, and he is 
bound to render it. Every individual is a member of that 
society which has promised to secure to his brother the enjoy- 
ment of those rights bestowed upon him by his Creator ; and 
that promise every man is under moral obligation to redeem. 

In all this, I think I have but enforced the doctrine of the apos- 
tie Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans : 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ; for there 
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is no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power .? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. 
For he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain ; for he is the minister of Grod, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil." ^ 

But we may carry this principle a single step farther. I 
have shown that it is the duty of the society to protect the 
individual against injury from another member of the same 
society. But suppose that he is exposed to injury from a 
member of another society, — is he not entitled to the same 
protection ? It seems to me that he is ; and that the society to 
which he belongs is bound to protect him, whether he be 
assailed by one or by many. It is the duty of the society to 
which he belongs to restrain Idm from inflicting injury upon all 
oth^ men^ and to prevent all other men from inflicting injury 
upon Mm. Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the use 
of force can only be justified when employed for the preven- 
tion of injury, when directed towards the injurious person 
alone, and when employed to no greater extent tlian the 
accomplishment of the purpose renders necessary. 

But besides this, the great object for which civil govern- 
ment is established, there are various other objects, which, for 
the sake of convenience, are, by common consent, committed 
to its care. Thus, for instance, it is found that common 
education can be much more successfully conducted by public 
than by private effort. The care of highways, of harbors, and 
many of the most important aids to civilization, are most 
properly lefl to the same agency. Every man receives the 
benefit of such arrangements, and hence every man may 
properly be obliged to bear his portion of the burden. 

The cost of conducting all these departments of government 
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must be defrayed by taxes, or some other form of imposition. 
Our share of this cost belongs properly to Caesar, and a Chris- 
tian is bound, by the principles not only of eommon honesty, 
but also of his religion, to render it even to the uttermost 
farthing. The blessings of a good govermnent are absolutely 
incalculable. Shall any man ask to be a partaker in these 
blessings, and be unwilling to pay his portion of that expense 
by which they aie procured ? Can that man be honest, who 
would send Ins children to a public school, and refuse to pay 
his proportion of the tax for the su{^ort of education ? Can 
he be a disciple of Christ who shrinks from bearing his part 
of the cost of repairing a road which he uses in common with 
his neighbors, or of lighting a public lamp of which he enjoys 
with them an equal and common benefit ? 

The apostolic precept on this subject is clear and explicit 
"For this csause,".(tbat is, for conscience' sake,) "pay ye 
tribute also, for they are Grod's ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear 
to whom fear, honor to whom honor.'' 

The precept of our Lord, however, goes farther than this, 
and teaches us that a Christian is not to limit his public service 
to the strict line of equity, but is to go farther, and set an 
example of enlarged public spirit. It encourages us to do 
more than can rightfully be demanded of us, so that we may 
by example cultivate a spirit of disinterested zeal for the 
general good. The precept of Jesus Christ is this : " If a man 
compel Uiee to go with him one mile, go with him two." The 
words here spoken allude to compulsory public service. In 
the time of our Lord, the public despatches were carried by 
officers of government, who had the power to compel any 
citizen to leave his occupation and forward them on their 
journey. The teaching of our Lord would then be something 
like the following : The public service can be done only by 
the assistance of every citizen in his turn. In all such cases, 
do your own part willingly. But be not content with this. Be 
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ready and willing at all times to do more than can in strictness 
be required of you. You thus set an example of voluntarily 
doing good to the public. To cultivate this spirit is to lay 
deeply and securely the foundation of all public improvement. 
You will thus render it evident that you act, not for yourselves, 
but for others ; and men, seeing your good works, will glorify 
your Father who is in heaven. 

You all see how widely extended is the application, and how 
ennobling is the practice, of this precept. Let me suggest a 
few cases by way of exemplification. I frequently hear Chris- 
tians, as well as other men, excusing themselves from serving 
as jurors, on account of the irksomeness of the duty, or the 
pressure of their private avocations. This is a violation of 
the precept of the text. The duty belongs unto Caesar, and to 
Ceesar must it be rendered. We must bear our portion of this 
service, or we disobey Cairist If we refuse to perform it, we 
ape guilty of injustice to our fellow-men. If our property or 
charaeter is at stake, we expect them to do their part in pro- 
tecting us ftom wrong. They have a right to claim that we 
shall perform the same service for them. It is an act of very 
stupid selfishness, to leave the most important judicial duty in 
the hands of men whose time is utterly valueless. 

For the same reason I ihaaok that every Christian citizen is 
under obligation to vote in every case where a public officer is 
to be chosen. The happiness and virtue of the community, 
no less than the security of property, depend greatly on the 
character of the magistracy. If I am injured in person or 
property by a wicked public officer, I have a right to com- 
plain of my fellow-citizens who gave him authority over me, 
or who, when it was in their power, did not prevent his elec- 
tion. A Christian, in this country, above all others, has a duty 
to perform in this matter, and he disobeys the commandment 
in the text if he does not perform it 

The same principles teach us, that there can be nothing 
more diametrically at variance with the precepts of the gospel 
than any attempt to defraud the revenue. He who does this 
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knowingly and wickedly, disobeys the precept, " Render unto 
Cffisar the things that are Caesar's." He withholds firom the 
public what belongs to the public. He receives the full benefit 
of protection, and refuses to pay liis share of what that pix)- 
tection costs. Nay, he is guilty of a double injustice. He 
realizes to himself an exorbitant profit, the wages of unright- 
eousness, while he is able to undersell, and, it may be, ruin 
his honest neighbor, who, in an upright public spirit, is obeving 
the law of Christ I need scarcely add, that overcharging the 
public, the waste of public property, and all the modes by 
which the post-ofiice is defrauded of its due, come under the 
same condemnation. 

I have thus endeavored to show what are the le^timate 
objects of civil government, and what are the duties which 
the ordaining of this gpveminent imposes upon a disciple of 
Christ It is proper, however, that I remark, before closing 
this part of the subject, that a government, in carrying forward 
these objects^ is ever amenable, like an individual, to the law 
of right The goodness of the end will never justify wicked- 
ness in the means. Societies, as much as individuals, are bound 
to yield obedience to the commands of Grod. It is only when 
the objects of a government are right, and tlie means by which 
they are accomplished are innocent, that it can demand, on the 
principles of the gospel, the aid and cooperation of the disciple 
of Christ Acting in obedience to these principles, the magis- 
tracy may claim the obedience of the Christian citizen, not 
from fear, but for conscience' sake, and from the love which 
he bears to the Savior, who loved him and gave himself for 
him. 
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PART II, 



<< Ebndur therefore unto Cjesab. the things that are Cjesar's, 
AND unto God the things that are God's." 

Matthew zxil. 21. 

In the preceding discourse, I have endeavored to show that 
every disciple of Christ is under imperative obligations to obey 
the civil magistrate, so long as the civil magistrate obeys the 
social and moral laws by virtue of which his oJSice has been 
created. While the magistracy employs itself in the adminis- 
tration of justice, in the protection of innocence, and the pun- 
ishment of crime, and in the discharge of those duties, which, 
for the sake of convenience, the public has voluntarily confided 
to it, Christ commands us not merely to yield it our obedience, 
but to proffer to it our cheerful and disinterested support We 
may not too closely scrutinize the extent of our obligation for 
the selfish purpose of ascertaining how little we may do and 
yet escape censure. We are to look upon civil society as one 
of our greatest sublunary blessings, and we must cherish, and 
succor, and sustain it, not from wrath, (the fear of wrath,) but 
for conscience' sake; not because physical force would, if 
necessary, compel us, but because we thus most effectually 
subserve the interests of good order and happiness, of virtue 
and religion. 

So much as this, then, the gospel commands, in respect to 
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our obedience to civil government Beyond this I know not 
that it utters any command whatever. The acts, therefore, 
the laws, the requirements of civil society, like the acts, the 
laws, the requirements of the church, or of any other society, 
are amenable to the tribunal of reason, and conscience, and the 
word of God. The Christian is at liberty to inquire whether 
any act of the government transgresses the limit within which 
its action is, by reason and revelation, restricted ; and yet 
more, to determine, concerning every one of its actions, whether 
it be right or wrong. At liberty, did I say ? He is more than 
at Kberty , — he is obliged thus to inquire and to determine. He 
is a party to every act of the society of which he is a member. 
He is an intelligent moral agent, responsible to God for his 
actions, whether they be personal or associated, and therefore 
he must think about civil government, and act about it, accord- 
ing to the light which God has given liim, all things else to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

I therefore, as a Christian citizen, look upon the civil gov- 
ernment and the civil magistracy with as unblenching an eye as 
I look upon any thing else. In simplicity and' godly sincerity, 
not in the spirit of strife or partisanship, I may pronounce my 
opinion upon its enactments and measures, just as I would 
express my opinions in any other case. I see in presidents, 
cabinets, senators, representatives, and all the array of the 
civil magistracy, nothing but men, fallible men, of like passions 
with myself. Every page of the history of the past has shown 
that men placed in such situations have been exceedingly prone 
to err and to do wickedly. I cannot, therefore, worship men 
in power. In so far as they are virtuous men, I love them. In 
so far as they are able men, I respect them. In so far as, with 
an honest and true heart, they labor to discharge the solemn 
duties to which they have been appointed, I honor and I ven- 
erate them. I will pay all due deference to the offices which 
they hold, and will bow with seemly respect to the men who 
hold them. These men are to me the representatives on earth 
bf eternal justice and unsullied truth ; and may my arm fell 
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palsied from my shoulder-blade when I refuse to raise it ia 
token of respect to him who is called of God to minister under 
so solemn a responsibility. 

But all this veneration ^ due, not to the man, but to the 
magistrate ; and it is due to him, therefore, only so long as he 
confines himself to the duties of his office, and discharges them 
with pure and patriotic intentions. I have a right to inquire 
whetlier his actions in his office conform to the principles of 
justice. He must claim for himself no immunity from scru- 
tiny on account of tlie dignity of his station. If he use the 
power committed to him for any other purpose than that for 
which it was committed ; if he prjostitute his official influence 
to pander to the wishes of a political party ; if he sacrifice the 
gravest interests of his country for the sake of securing to 
himself the emoluments of office ; if he trample the national 
honor in the dust in order to minister to the grasping selfish- 
ness of a contemptible clique, — that moment every vestige of 
his sacredness is gone forever. He stands before n^e like 
Samson from the lap of Delilah. Shake himself as he may, it 
matters not to me, — his strength is departed from him. But 
this is not all : not only is his official sacredness departed, — he 
has become to me the most odious of despicable men. He has 
sacrificed his country to his lusts. He has bartered away the 
well-being of millions for food to nourish his vices. Whether 
in office or out of it, whether powerful or powerless, I can look 
upon him henceforth with no other feelings than those of pity 
and disgust. 

But this may become a yet more practical matter. The 
magistrate may not only do wrong himself, but he may com- 
mand me to do wrong. How shall I regard this command ? I 
will regard it as I do any other command to do wrong, — I will 
not obey it. I will look the magistracy calmly and respect- 
fully in the face, and declare to it that in this matter I owe it 
no allegiance. I will have nothing to do with its wrong-doing. 
I will separate myself, as far as possible, from the act and its 
consequences, whether they be prosperous or adverse. It is 
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wickedness ; it has the curse of Grod inwrought into it, and I 
will have nothing to do with it From the beginning to the 
end, I will eschew it, and the rewards that it offers. The 
magistracy may punish me; I cannot help that. I will not 
resist, but I will not do wrong, nor will I be a party to wrong, 
let the magistracy or aught else command me. 

In saying this, I hope that I arrogate to myself nothing in 
the least peculiar. I am only in the plainest and simplest 
manner stating the rights and obligations of an intelligent 
moral being, accountable to Grod for his actions, and bound to 
reverence his Creator above all else in the universe. Created 
under such a responsibility, can I transfer the allegiance which 
I owe to God, to legislative assemblies, to political caucuses, 
to mass meetings, to packed or unpacked conventions repre- 
senting or pretending to represent the assumed omnipotence 
of public opinion ? My whole moral nature with loathing for- 
bids it. I could not do it without feeling that I had become a 
despicable slave. I could not do it without knowing that I had 
exchanged the glorious and incorruptible God for an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things, and worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed forever. My fellow-citizens 
must not ask this of me ; I will surrender, for my country, my 
possessions, my labor, my life, but I will not sacrifice my 
integrity ; and that is unworthy of being the country of a good 
man which shall ask it. 

But here it seems proper that I illustrate more clearly the 
nature of that limit, beyond which the Christian obligation of 
obedience to the magistrate ceases. I proceed to offer a few 
suggestions on this part of our subject. 

I have said that the great end for which civil society is 
established, and the magistracy appointed, is, to secure to man 
the enjoyment of those rights with which he was endowed 
by his Creator. If society or the magistracy interfere with 
those rights, it is tyranny. If its acts transcend the limits of 
the authority committed to it, it is guilty of usurpation. In 
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neither of these cases does the gospel of Jesus Christ com- 
mand us to render to it obedience. 

The civil magistrate has frequently persecuted men even 
unto death for believing the gospel of Jesus Christ. Here he 
not only does not secure the enjoyment of an inalienable right, 
— he goes farther and actually prohibits it. He demands of 
the conscience that it bow down to him rather than to its Maker. 
I need not repeat here the precepts of Christ which I have 
already quoted in reference to this subject. You all know 
that we are commanded under such circumstances, on the 
peril of our souls, to pay no respect to the precepts of the 
magistracy. " Fear not," saith our Lord, " those that kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear Him that 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell." Here, then, is 
a plain case, in which the magistrate, by inhibiting instead of 
securing the rights conferred on man by his Creator, has for- 
feited his claim to obedience ; I do not say to all obedience, 
but to obedience in jv^t so far as his commands interfere with 
the rights of man or the commandments of God. 

The magistrate may also forfeit his claim to obedience by 
usurpation, that is, by employing his official power for other 
purposes than those for which it was committed to him. One 
of the most conlmon instances of this form of wrong is found 
in the case of war. To this case let us direct our attention. 

1 have already remarked that the supreme power is con- 
ferred on the magistracy for the purpose of securing to every 
individual the rights conferred on him by the Creator. I have 
also said that in the exercise of this power the magistracy may 
defend the individual against wrong, whether it be offered by 
its own citizens or by strangers. It may, consistently with 
this principle, use force in order to extend its protection to 
iimocence, if it can accomplish tliis purpose by no other 
means. But, while all tliis is admitted, we are carefully to 
observe the limitations with which this admission is guarded. 

The object for which this power is conferred is, to secure to 
the citizen the enjoyment of his rights. Hence, far no other 

23* 
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object can the resort to force, on Christian principles, be justi- 
fied. The only persons whom this object regards are the evil- 
doers themselves ; hence, against no others can force be directed. 
The object being the protection of rights, as soon as this object 
is accomplished, the reason for the employment of force ceases. 
Such are, I think, the limits within which the employment of* 
force by a government is, by the Christian religion and the 
principles of civil society, manifestly restricted. 

Thus, suppose that a company of men should land upon our 
shores, for the purpose of destroying our property, or pillaging 
our houses, or murdering our brethren. We and our fellow- 
citizens have mutually promised to protect each other in the 
enjoyment of our rights. We are, therefore, bound to protect 
them. We may rightfully tmite together, and, if it be neces- 
saiy, repel the wrong-doers by force of arms. But, in this 
case, our object recognizes no other persons than the wrong- 
doers themselves. Their wives, their children, their innocent 
fellow-citizens, have done us no harm, and we have no author- 
ity to inflict injury upon them. If it be said that in perpetrat- 
ing wrong they only obey the commands of their government, 
I reply, they are moral and accountable men, and have no 
right to obey a wicked command. All that is necessary in 
order to protect our rights is, to repel the invader ; and hence 
our object allows us to employ force to no greater extent than 
is demanded for the accomplishment of this object. 

Again : as soon as our object is accomplished, and our rights 
are no longer endangered, all reason for contention ceases. 
We wish the wrong-doer no harm. We have no desire of 
vengeance to gratify. Our object is not to harm him, but 
only to protect ourselves. He is still our brother, though 
he has intended evil against us. This danger being now 
averted, we will again treat him as a brother, and overcome 
evil by good. We will turn his enmity to friendship, and thus 
all strife between us must by necessity forever cease. 

Again : it is, I think, evident that our rights are of very 
different degrees of importance, and therefore justify very 
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dissimilar efforts to enforce them. The right to life and liberty 
is very unlike our right to property. The invasion of the one 
would authorize us to use means of redress, which could not 
be authorized by the invasion of the other. I may have the 
right to repel a murderer at the risk of his life, but this by 
no means would justify me in slaying a man, because he owed 
me a dollar, or entering his house by force of "arms and seizing 
upon his property at the risk of the destruction of his family. 
We are reasonable, accountable, and sinful men. It becomes 
us, who owe a thousand talents, not to press too eagerly the 
pajrment of a hundred pence. There is, in our circumstances, 
much that persuades to forbearance and charity, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of a community. It is surely better 
to suffer loss than to reclaim our property at the sacrifice of 
that which is of infinitely higher value. This principle of con- 
duct must certainly approve itself to every virtuous man. 

Were this principle universally adopted, wars would very 
soon cease altogether. National force would never be em- 
ployed except for the sake of protecting the citizen from 
injury. In no greater degree than was necessary for the 
accomplishment of this object would force be employed. No 
one but the wrong-doer would sufier, and as soon as his wrong- 
doing terminated, the employment of force would cease. 
These principles of action restrict the infliction of pain within 
the smallest possible limits, and thus they are in harmony with 
the attributes of a just and all-merciful God. 

But, in granting this, do we admit the innocence of war, as 
it is at present carried on between nations ? The two concep- 
tions scarcely resemble each other in any single respect, except 
that in both cases physical force is employed. The sheriff 
who arrests a criminal, and the highwayman who robs a trav- 
eller, both employ physical force to accomplish their object ; yet 
we should hardly designate their acts by the same term. The 
one is a righteous and the other an unrighteous employment I 

of force, and to concede the necessity of one, is by no means 
to admit the rectitude of the other. A declaration of war i 
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not only authorizes us to repel an invader^ but it abolishes all 
the relations of peace between ttoo whole nations^ and substi- 
tutes in their place the relations of enmity unto death. It 
henceforth becomes the duty of our national force to destroy 
the lives and the property of our brethren whom we declare 
to be our enemies, to any extent that the prosecution of the 
war may render expedient. The more universal the slaughter, 
and the more terrific the destruction of property, the greater 
is the glory which we ascribe to the transaction. Innocent 
and guilty, combatants and non-combatants, men, women and 
children, are mingled in one common calamity, and our most 
gratifying success is that, in which, with the smallest loss to 
ourselves, we inflict the greatest misery upon our brethren. 
Can the right of self-protection, any more than the precepts of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, .ever justify atrocities such as these } 

But this is only a part. The very declaration of war ex- 
poses us to all the calamities which we would inflict upon 
others. For this result we ourselves must be prepared. Every 
Individual becomes in-efiect a soldier, liable at any moment 
to be led into battle. Military law supersedes all other law, 
whenever they come into collision. We, in fact, become par- 
ties in a war, and we must suffer the evils of the condition 
which we have chosen. We desire to inflict misery to the 
greatest extent upon our enemy, and we must prepare our- 
selves to receive at his hands whatever misery he can inflict 
upon us. Can any one believe the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
not perceive that all this must be atrocious wickedness ? 

To illustrate this subject, let us suppose a ceise, which is not 
by any means without a parallel. A few months since, and 
we were at peace with all the world. We wished evil to none 
of our brethren of the human race, and none of them wished 
evil to us. Our property, wherever it might wander for the 
purposes of commerce, was every where protected by the arm 
of peaceful and universal law. On the other hand, the prop- 
erty and the lives of all our brethren of the human race were 
93 safe under the guardianship of our constitution as under that 
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of their own. Eveiy good citizen felt it to be a point of honor 
to respect the rights of his neighbor, though he were separated 
from us by the diameter of the globe. 

Suppose, now, that war were declared by this nation against 
Great Britain, and all these conditions would be, by a single 
word, reversed. The property of both parties ceases to be 
under the protection of international law. Each nation sweeps 
the ocean with its fleets, and each confiscates, and destroys by 
hundreds of millions, the property of the other. We exult in 
the misery which we inflict upon our correspondents, our 
friends, our relatives, and derive pleasure from the perpetration 
of indiscriminate slaughter. We send fleets and armies to 
devastate their coasts. We subject Liverpool to bombardment, 
and destroy its unoffending inliabitants by thousands ; we ad- 
vance to Manchester, and put to the* sword every citizen who 
defends his home from our ravages, and prosecute the work of 
destruction until resistance ceases, or we ourselves are over- 
powered. The greater our skill in the work of desolation, and 
the greater the number of human beings whom we can slaugh- 
ter, the greater is our glory ; and at every report of wholesale 
murder, there arises from a hundred cities the peal of national 
exultation. But the work of death is not confined to one of 
the parties. The forces of Great Britain are landed at Boston. 
That beautiful city is reduced to a heap of ruins. Young and 
old, innocent and guUty, parents and children, are involved in 
one common desolation. An army, flushed with conquest and 
maddened by resistance, pursues its course to New York, and 
there, on a larger scale, a similar scene is enacted. Shells and 
shot do the work of death, until resistance ceases, and the city 
is surrendered up to the lusts of a brutal soldiery. And as the 
army moves in its gigantic* force over our country, sweeping 
before it our flying and terrified people, destroying in its course 
whatever could be used for the purposes of defence, and con- 
signing to instant death every man who defends himself or 
his property from aggression, each successive slaughter is 
chronicled by Englishmen as a victory; the leaders in this 
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desolation' are crowned with honors, and the cities in Great 
Britain blaze with illumination as they hear that tens of thou- 
sands of us their brethren are slain, that our hearths are 
steeped in blood, that our wives are widows, and our children 
fatherless. 

Were the calamities which nations inflict upon each other 
in war to result from the agency of Divine Providence, what 
would be the feelings with which we should contemplate them ? 
Suppose that an earthquake should work the destruction which 
we accomplish by a bombardment ; that a tempest should sink 
our merchant ships, instead of a hostile fleet ; that a hurricane, 
instead of an army, should sweep over the land, scattering des- 
olation in its path, and covering field afler field with the thou- 
sands of the slain ; what would be the moral sentiments with 
which we should contemplate such a succession of disasters ? 
The whole land would stand aghast at this strange work of the 
Almighty. The infidel would construct from it an argument 
to prove that a just Being could never have involved the inno- 
cent and the guilty in so frightful a common calamity; and 
the ministers of religion would be called upon. Sabbath afler 
Sabbath, to silence the rebellion of the human heart, *•*' to assert 
eternal providence and justify the ways of Grod to man.^^ 
And can any thing be more atrocious than for us to work out a 
destruction so universal and so indiscriminate that natural con- 
science is staggered while she allows that the Eternal has the 
authority to inflict it ? Can the right of self-defence ever justify 
atrocity such as this? Did we ever concede to government 
the right to perpetrate so measureless a crime ? It is m vain to 
say that, in giving to the magistracy the power to protect our 
citizens, all this power is also surrendered. That power was 
granted for a given purpose, and for no other, and it was limited 
within correspondent restrictions. The magistrate is clothed 
with the power of life and death, so that he may defend us 
against injury from each other ; but this by no means confers 
upon him the right to cut us ofi* at his pleasure by indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. He is authorized to use the national force, in 
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order to defend us from ertemal injury ; but this confers upon 
him no authority to use that force for the purpose ,of conquest. 
The guilt of such an abuse of power is enormous, when war is 
provoked by the inaction of aggravated injury; but how 
greatly is this guilt increased when it is waged for insufficient 
cause, and yet more in the perpetration of atrocious wrong ! 

War has nevertheless been frequently carried oft fo-r the pur- 
pose of extending religious sentiments or political institutions. 
Wars for the sake of what is called religion, have in former 
times been frequent. Of late, millions of men have been slain 
in the contest between monarchy and republicanism. Such 
was the character of the wars of the French revolution. Still 
later, it has been urged that a war may be waged by one nation 
upon another in order to enlarge the area of ireedom, and it 
has also been pleaded that freedom may most successfully be 
extended by enlarging the domain of slavery. 

It is obvious that every one of these reasons carries the mark 
of reprobation deeply branded upon its front. We have no 
right to interfere either by force or by intrigue with the religious 
sentiments or political institutions of another nation. If we 
possess this right, every other nation possesses, and may exer- 
cise it as freely as ourselves. The result of such an admission 
would be to declare the innocence of universal war, and to 
assert the right of murdering any man who does not think as 
we do. I ask, Is not this something very dijQTerent from the 
right of self-defence ? 

Again : wars are sometimes waged for the sake of con- 
quest. The soil of a neighboring nation is rich, or her 
harbors are commodious, and our power may be increased 
by adding them to our possessions. If we are the stronger 
party, we can generally find pretexts to cover our all-grasping 
covetousness ; and if all other reasons fail, we may always 
plead j)ur irresistible destiny, and thus cast the blame of our 
wickedness upon the perfections of the Most High. But can 
such a transaction, though it could be perfected without blood- 
shed, be designated by any other name than robbery ? and i^ 
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there any more piedestiiiation about robbeiy than about any 
other crime ? Does our desire for our neighbor's possessions 
give us any right to our neighbor's possessions ? If desire 
confer right, it confers it upon all nations, and to admit this 
would be to admit the right of universal destruction. What 
shall we say, then, when this iniquitous passion for territory 
is gratified at the expense of indiscriminate slaughter ? Can 
we conceive of a more diabolical wickedness, than a war 
waged in the cause of national robbery? 

But I go farther : I ask. Was the power of waging such a 
war, and for such purposes, ever intended to be conferred 
upon a government ? Can it ever be conferred ? Can man, 
under any circumstances, authorize his brother to do wicked- 
ness ? Can any man offer the authority of his fellow-man in 
justification of wrong-doing? But I ask again. Was such 
authority ever given ? I know that people have frequently 
conferred upon governments the power to declare and to 
carry on war. But did a people ever confer on a govern- 
ment the authority to carry on a war for the purpose of ex- 
tending religious belief, or of establishing political institutions, 
or of increasing territorial dominion? Have we ever con- 
ferred this power upon our government ? If, when our con- 
stitution was framed, this power had been asked for, would it 
ever have been granted ? To these questions I apprehend 
but one answer can be returned by any thoughtful man. 

I think, then, it must be evident that the right of self- 
defence in no manner involves the right to wage war as it is 
commonly waged between nations. The objects pursued in 
the two cases are entirely unlike, and the means of attaining 
them are widely dissimilar. For the accomplishment of one 
object, authority may be granted, but it cannot rightfully be 
granted for the accomplishment of the other. The well-being 
of society may require that in the one case this power be 
conferred upon the magistrate, while to concede it in the 
other would be to consign the race of man to universal and 
interminable war. The principles of the gospel may permit 
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US to defend our fellow-citizens from injury, but we cannot 
inflict injury upon others without bringing down upon our- 
selves the judgments of a God who judges righteously. 

In the previous discourse I endeavored to illustrate the 
object for which civil government was established, and to 
enforce the duty of cheerful obedience to it so long as its 
action was limited to the accomplishment of its legitimate 
object. In the present discourse I have attempted to show 
that a government may use unlawfully the power with which 
it is intrusted ; that it may assume a power which neither 
social principles nor the written constitution ever conceded 
to it, and that it may, in doing this, also commit an act of 
atrocious wickedness. The question then arises, What is the 
course of conduct which the precepts of Jesus Christ pre- 
scribe for the citizen ? To this part of the subject I propose 
to. direct your attention in the following discourse. 

24 
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*<BeKDXB THEBBFOBB unto CjBBJLR THB THINOe TBAT ABB CjBBAB'B, 

▲ND VMTO God the things that ABE God's." 

Mattfiew xzii. 21. 

The question ta be conu^dered in Uiis discourse is Ukis : 
What is the duty of a Christian citizen, when he believes 
that the government of his country is engaged in the per- 
petration of wickedness ? 

I suppose that I need not here refer to the fact that a dis- 
ciple of Christ acknowledges the law of Grod to be of infi- 
nitely higher authority than the command of man. And 
when I say man, I use the term generically. I do not mean 
a single man, but man under what forms of combination 
soever he may be associated. Ecclesiastical societies, civil 
societies, political parties, combinations for the purpose of 
amassing wealth or consolidating power, utter nothing but 
the voice of man, weak, selfish, depraved, and erring man ; 
and man weaker, more selfish, more depraved, and more 
liable to err, in consequence of the combination which blends 
the individuals too frequently into one soulless and unprin- 
cipled mass. It has been said, with too much practical truth, 
that corporate bodies have no conscience. Judge ye, then, 
how debasing must be the idolatry which obeys the commands 
of such an association, in defiance of the conmiands of God 
our Father Almighty ! 
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In order to present this subject in a form as intelligible as 
possible, I will commence our discussion by stating a few 
propositions which I suppose must lie at the foundation of a 
correct decision in regard to it. 

1. It cannot, I think, be doubted that societies of all kinds 
are as liable to do wrong as the individuals of which they are 
composed. Merchants in partnership are as much exposed to 
the temptations of dishonesty as individual merchants. Incor- 
porated companies, banks, joint stock companies, men asso- 
ciated for the prcMnotion of any object whatever, have never, 
that I know of, been considered immaculate. The same is 
true of nations. We, at least, have always believed that 
Great Britain was guilty of grievous wrong in her treatment 
of us when we were her colonies. She must have been thus 
guilty unless our Declaration of Independence is a falsity. 
It is, I suppose, universally conceded, that France exhibited 
a scene of atrocious -wickedness during the period of her 
revolution, and throughout all the wars which commenced 
witii and which succeeded it. I think that no one, acquainted 
with the facts in the case, can deny that our government hsusi 
been guilty of grievous wro&g in its treatment c^ many of 
the tribes of Indians on our western frontier, and especially 
in the removal by force of the Cherokee nation from their 
ancient homes and the burial-places of their fathers. 

2. I think it must be admitted that every member of a 
society is morally responsible for the wrongs committed by 
that society, unless he has used all the innocent means in his 
power to prevent them. Unless he have done this, he is a 
partaker in the wrong. It will constitute no valid excuse for 
him to plead that he was not the actual doer of the wrong, 
and that it was done by his agent. He who appoints an agent 
is, by every principle of law and of equity, responsible for 
his acts. Nor can we even plead in extenuation, that we, as 
members of the society, took no active part in the appoint- 
ment and direction of the agent. The wrong is done, and 
the wrong might have been prevented by ^e exercise of 
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precisely such power as has been placed in our hands. Unless 
we have exerted that power for the prevention of wrong, which 
others have exerted in causing it to be committed, we are, on 
every principle of right reason, responsible for the act, and are 
partakers of the guilt. 

This is the only rule, so far as I know, by which we esti- 
mate moral responsibility in all cases of association. If several 
men a,^ united^ a copartnership, we hold every one of them 
responsible for the acts of the firm, not only legally, but, under 
the conditions which I have specified, morally also. If one 
partner commit no act of dishonesty with his own hands, yet 
if he be cognizant of the dishonest acts of his associates, if he 
allow them to use his capital and then share with them the 
gains of wickedness, he is manifestly as guilty as they. Al- 
though he never told his clerk to defraud, yet if he see his 
clerk defraud at the command of his partners, and never put a 
stop to the villany, is he not as thorough a sharper as any one 
of his companions ? 

Such are the judgments which we invariably form in respect 
to the acts of a private association. Precisely the same prin- 
ciples guide our judgments respecting the obligations of a polit- 
ical society. A people is always held responsible for the acts 
of its government, be the form of that government what it 
may. No nation has ever maintained this doctrine more stren- 
uously than ourselves. We have demanded restitution for 
wrongs inflicted under the government of a usurper, or even 
under the temporary subjection of a nation to a foreign power. 
But if this be the law of national responsibility, it is manifest 
that it applies to us with greater stringency than to any other 
people on earth. We exercise, in its widest extent, the right to 
elect our own rulers. We elect them for short periods. We 
demand a full knowledge of all their public acts, and of the 
reasons which have led to all their decisions. We remove 
them whenever their acts displease us. We thus employ them 
as our agents. We claim to be principals, and we must by 
consequence assume all the responsibility of principals. We 
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thus fotever shut ourselves out from the plea that we are not 
answerable for the acts of our rulers. No American citizen 
can ever offer this plea unless he has employed his constitu- 
tional power to its full extent for the prevention of national 
wrong-doing. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the legislature - of a state 
borrows money for the purpose of constructing works of inter- 
nal improvement. The question of effecting this loan was 
publicly discussed. It was believed to be a measure of great 
public utility. No citizen objected to it. The funds are 
received sCnd appropriated, and the faith of the state is pledged 
for their redemption. The undertaking proves disastrous, or 
the loan is squandered by unfaithful agents. The enterprise 
becomes unpopular. The legislature refuses to pay it, and the 
people sustain their refusal by declaring that they will not be 
taxed to redeem their bonds. Can there be a doubt that the 
citizen who suffers this wrong to be done, without uttering his 
solemn remonstrance, is a partaker in the guilt of the dis- 
honesty ? Can any man, under such circumstances, be inno- 
cent, unless he not only is willing to pay his portion of the 
debt, but also exert all the influence which he possesses to per- 
suade his fellow-citizens to be of the same opinion ? Nay, 
even this is not enough. He cannot free himself from the 
stain of dishonesty until he has used all the constitutional 
means in his power to secure the election of those rulers who 
' will redeem the solemn pledges of the state, and reassure the 
world that the national honor is inviolate. 

3. It will, I presume, be admitted that the precepts of the 
gospel in no case whatever allow the disciple of Christ to be 
voluntarily a partaker, directly or indirectly, in the commission 
of wrong. This principle is of universal application. It 
governs us under all circumstances in which we can possibly 
be placed. It matters not whether the wrong be intended by 
an individual or by a society, whether we are to gain or to lose 
by the transaction. Our decision can be swayed neither by the 
terrors of power, nor by the allurements of afi^tion ; neither 
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by the frown of a tyrant, nor the frenzy of a mob. The 
disciple of Christ can bow down before nothing but right. We 
must hate father and mother, houses and lands, yea, and our 
own life also, for the sake of Christ. And Christ forewarns us 
that if we love him, we must keep his commandments in pref- 
erence to those of man, whether individual or social, and 
irrespective of the consequences which may follow from our 
obedience. " Fear not them," saith he, " that kill the body, 
and after that have nothing that they can do ; but fear Him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Yea, I say unto 
you, fear him." 

But even this is, in fact, the operation of nothing more than 
a generally admitted moral principle. If there be any distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, if guilt and innocence be not the 
mere figments of the nursery ; if man be endowed with a 
conscience by which he is allied to God, and by the possession 
of which he is rendered accountable to him ; if this life be a 
state of probation, and if every one of our actions here will 
continue to unfold its consequences after ages upon ages have 
rolled away ; if the favor of God be infinitely the greatest 
blessing, and his displeasure infinitely the direst curse, of which 
the mind of creatures can conceive, — then, surely, our moral 
obligations must take precedence of e^ery other impulse, and 
we must do what we believe to be right, not only in the face 
of danger, but, if need be, in deliberate defiance of the power 
of the unanimous world. 

From these remarks it must, I think, appear evident, that 
every member of a society is guilty of the wrong-doing of 
that society, unless he has employed all the innocent means 
in his power to prevent it ; that the essential principles of the 
Christian religion forbid us to participate, directly or indi- 
rectly, in wrong-doing ; that they oblige us to put forth all 
the innocent means in our power to prevent it or to arrest its 
progress ; and if this last be impossible, they command us 
to withdraw from all participation in what we believe to be 
displeasing to God. 
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Of the tnith of these principles I think there can be no 
doubt. !£►! mistake not, they commend themselves to the 
rejison and conscience of every man as soon as they are pre- 
sented. The only question that remains to be considered is 
this : In what manner do these principles limit our obedience to 
the civil magistrate ? or, in other words, how may we render 
unto Csesar the things that are Caesar's, and yet shun participa- 
tion in the guilt of CsBsar ? 

I inquire, first, Do the principles of the gospel permit us to 
resist by force the wrong-doing of our government ? This 
question may, I think, be easily answered by referring to 
the exposition previously given respecting the object of civil 
society. Civil society is instituted for the purpose of securing 
to man the enjoyment of those rights with which he has been 
endowed by his Creator. So long as it discharges this its 
office, making all due allowance for human imperfection, and 
so long as this is its honest intention, we have no authority to 
resist it. When, on the contrary, it not only ceases to perform 
this its only office, but also employs its power in depriving us 
of those rights conferred upon us by our Creator, then, in the 
view of reason and religion, it ceases to be a government. 

Destitute of moral principle, it is nothuig but power without 
authority; and we are 'justified in setting it aside, and con- 
structing a government in its place. For no other reason, so 
far as I perceive, are we justified in resisting by force that 
which performs the functions of government. The magistracy 
may err ; it may do wrong ; it may, in many respects, treat me 
unjustly ; it may treat foreign nations unjustly ; but none of this, 
nor all of it together, justifies me in resisting it by force, so 
long as it accomplishes, or honestly intends to accomplish, the 
purpose for which it was established. The government of 
Rome, in the times of Christ and his apostles, was exceedingly 
corrupt and oppressive ; and yet we find not a syllable in the 
New Testament which would authorize a citizen to rebel 
against it, but very much that inculcates obedience to it in all 
things not forbidden by the commandments of Grod. 
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If, then, we are fofbidden to resist the civil ma^stncy by- 
force, in what manner may a Christian citizen innocently 
deliver himself from the guilt of wrong perpetrated by the 
government of his country ? To this questi<m let us endeavor 
to return an intelligiUe answer. 

First I presume it will be admitted that every man is bound 
to underrtand the nature of every question <»i which he gives an 
opinion ; especially when that opinion must lead to a practical 
result This is as true of questions of public as oi those of 
private concernment If it be true in general, it is much more 
definitely true in those cases where we utter our constituticmal 
opinion in the act of suffiage. If this be true of other gov- 
ernments, how much more emphatically is it true of our own! 
We have chosen a form of govenunent in which all power 
emanates from the individual citizen. We declare, in the most 
unambiguous manner, that the officers of government are our 
agents, in all respects responsible to us their principals. If 
we claim the enjc^ment of this right, we must not shrink from 
the responsibility which it imposes upon us. Can any thing 
be more obvious than tins, that he who claims the right of 
directing the concerns of a community, is under a moral 
obligation to qualify himself for the discharge of the duty 
which he has voluntarily assumed? 

When men unite in the establishment of a government, they 
mutually promise, in all their relations with each other, to yield 
obedience to certain fundamental principles. The object of 
these principles is, to define and limit the power of the inagi8-> 
tracy^ and to prescribe the manner in which this potoer shall 
he exerted. The enunciation of these principles forms what 
is called a constitution. This being once established, it binds 
all and it protects all. It is a solenm and mutual contract 
between every individual on the one part, and the whole com- 
munity on the other part. Upon the faithful fulfilment of- this 
contract depend the freedom of every individual and the 
security of his rights, whether civil or religious. We can 
neither assume powers not conferred upon us by this instrn* 
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ment, nor refuse to carry its provisions into practice, either 
ourselves or by our agents, without a violation of our solemn 
obligations. It matters not how overpowering the majority by 
whom the outrage is committed, nor how small the minority 
whose rights are infringed, nor how elevated the position of 
the functionary by whom the act is performed ; it is a crime 
of the deepest dye, and merits, and should meet, the sternest 
reprobation of every virtuous man. If, then, such be the 
responsibility assumed by every citizen of a free government, 
it surely becomes him to understand the provisions of that 
instrument by which this responsibility is created. 

The same remarks apply essentially to those parts of the 
social compact by which our intercourse with foreign nations 
is regulated. We appoint public officers to conduct all our 
aifairs with other countries. We prescribe the limits within 
which their power in this respect shall be exerted. We assert 
the right of directing our agents according to our own will, 
and hence we are responsible for their acts. This right we 
must exercise^ unless we consent to become slaves rather than 
freemen. Should we allow our rulers to violate the rights of 
other nations, to involve us in wars according to their own will, 
not only should we be principals in the guilt of bloodshed, but, 
while we boast of the freedom of our institutions, we should 
in fact become the minions of a despot. 

Secondly. Supposing a Christian citizen to have made him- 
self acquainted with the principles of the constitution under 
which he lives, he is bound to apply these principles to the 
decision of every public measure on which he forms an opin- 
ion. The first question for him to ask in respect to every 
public act is this : Can this act be done without violation of the 
ccmipact by which I and my fellow-citizens have promised to 
bind ourselves in our relations with each other? If the 
answer to this question be in the negative, no matter what 
may be the advantage to be secured, no matter how urgent 
may be the demands of a political party struggling for place, 
a Christian and an honest man must shrink back from the act 
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with indignation. Or again : suppose that we find the power 
to have heen committed to the magistrate, — it by no means 
follows that his manner of using it is in accordance with the 
compact It may have been committed to him for one purpose, 
and he may use it for another. This is a violation of the 
contract, and against it we are bound to protect ourselves and 
our fellow-citizens. Take, as an illustration, the case of a 
declaration and prosecution of war. The authority to declare 
war is granted by us to our legislators. But for what purpose 
was this authority conferred? Plainly for tlie purpose of 
defending us from aggression, and protecting us from injury. 
Was authority ever given by this peqple to their rulers to 
prosecute a war for conquest, or for glory, or to extend 
slavery, or to restrict it ? In the formation of our constitution, 
as I have said before, if such a power had been demanded, 
would it ever have been cc^iceded ? Would not the concessicm 
of such a power have branded us at once as a nation of free- 
booters ? In such ways as these, I suppose, we are to apply 
the principles of the constitution to the decision of every 
public acL 

But this is not all. Suppose that the act be not in violation of 
the principles of the constitution, — we may yet inquire whether 
it be in violation of the principles of the gospel. Su{^ose a 
nation has given us cause of ofience ; a disciple of Christ must 
ask himself, Can I be a party to measures which seek for the 
redress of grievance by means of the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of innocent persons, and the destruction of hundreds 
of millions of treasure — treasure earned by the bone and sinew 
of my fellow -men, whether friends or enemies ? Could I, in a 
matter of private grief, pursue my revenge in a similar man- 
ner ? Every Christian, in the solitude of the closet, in the 
presence of his Grod, is bound to ask all these questions, and 
to answer them for himself He must put far away from him 
the prejudice of sectional interests ; he must close his ears to 
the mandates of a political party, and calmly and i^esolutdiy 
form his opinions in the sight of the omniscient Qodf md in 
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tiie full conviction that the result to which he shal! arrive will 
meet him again in the day when the secrets of men's hearts 
ediall be revealed. 

And^ now, supposing that, after such a review, a Christian 
^lail be convinced that the acts of his government are in vio- 
lation of the compact from which all authority emanates, or at 
variance with the moral law which Christ has revealed to our 
race, -«* what then shall he do ? I answer, as a Christian, a citi- 
zen, and a freeman, he cannot be guiltless unless he put forth 
all his social and constitutional influence to prevent or to 
arrest it. 

If it be asked by what means can this be done^ the answer 
is at hand* Having formed his opinions in obedience to moral 
principle, let him freely and fearlessly express them* It is 
thus alone that a virtuous and independent pubUc opinion can 
be formed. We are bound to do this in obedience to the 
dictates of humanity. He who possesses knowledge which he 
brieves to be valuable to the community, is under obligation to 
divulge it. The. command of our Lord has made this our 
duty, under the most iit^ierative sanctiom '^ What I have told 
3rou in darkness^ that £^peak ye in the light ; and wh&tye hear in 
the ear^ tliat preach ye on the house-tops; and fear not those 
that kill the body^^ And, indeed^ unless this be done, by what 
means shall truth and righteousness make progress in the 
world ? The wicked labor without ceasing to extinguish moral 
light ; and if we, to whom its custody has been committed, 
bide it under a bushel,, instead of placing it upon a candle- 
sticky we betray the cause of truth, and by our silence declare 
our willingness that it be bani^ed from the earth. 

And here I may add, diat, in' a free government like our 
* own^this manly avowal (^ our adherence to right, and our 
opposition to evil, woold commonly render a- resort to odier 
measures oompaiBtively needless. The good men among us 
-*- and under this term I mean to include all men of virtuous 
sentiments, whether they profess* themselves: the disciples of 
Chzist or not -r- have it perfectly in their power, by the calm 
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and decided expression of their moral convictions, to direct 
the destinies of this nation. There never has existed, and 
there never can exist, either an administration or a political 
party, that would dare to trifle with the uttered sentiments of 
the men of principle in the United States. Were such an 
act done hut once, there would be small temptation to repeat 
the insult. If you ask me why it is, then, that public wrongs 
are so frequently done, and the doers of them held scathless, 
I answer, it is because those sentiments are not uttered. 
There exists among us a fear of avowing our fnaral senti- 
ments upon political questions, which seems to me as servile 
as it is unaccountable. It envelops society like a poisoned 
atmosphere. It is invisible and intangible, but every virtuous 
sentiment that breathes it grows torpid, loses consciousness, 
gasps feebly, and dies. To this result every man contributes 
who withholds the expression of his honest indignation on 
every occasion of public wrong-doing. 

2. But the mere expression of our moral sentiments by no 
means discharges us from the responsibility which rests upon 
us as Christian citizens. Our sentiments are worthless, not to 
say savoring of hypocrisy, unless they lead us to correspond- 
ent action. When we believe an act to be wrong, we have 
no more right to appoint a man to ofiice, who, as we believe, 
will perform it, than we have to perform it ourselves. For 
such a man we cannot, with a good conscience, vote. By 
refusing to vote for such a man, we in part deliver ourselves 
from the guilt of wrong-doing. But we must go farther. 
We must not merely have no part in wrong-doing, — we must 
see to it that wrong be not done. We must use all innocent, 
constitutional means to secure the doing of right. We must 
choose men to represent us whom we believe to be governed 
by moral principle, who will act in the fear of God, and who 
will love right, and justice, and mercy, better than personal 
aggrandizement or political power. By this, I do not mean 
that we should limit our selection to any religious sect, or to 
the professors of any form of belief. Far from it. All that 
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I claim is, that we shall choose men who will ]?epresent the 
mora/, as well as the political^ sentiments of this nation. A 
virtuous man has certainly a right to demand that his moral 
feelings be not outraged by the public agent whom he appoints. 
If we sternly enforce this demand, we ourselves shall be 
innocent, and the republic will be safe. 

But suppose that our honest efforts thus put forth are inef- 
fectual, and a course of public wrongnioing has been actually 
commenced, —what is then our duty ? 

I reply, the feet that our country has commenced a couroe 
of wrong-doing, in no manner whatever alters the moral 
character of the action. The greater the number of persons 
combined to perpetrate injury, the greater is the wickedness 
and the more interminablls the mischief. A nation seems a 
vast and magnificent conception' to us, the children of yes* 
terday ; but it is otihterwise with " Him who sitteth on the circle 
of the earth, and' the inhabitants thereof are like grasshoppeni ; 
who taketh up the isles a» a very little thing, and before whom 
all nations are counted a» less than nothing and vanity.^' 
What, then, is the will of a nation in comparison with the 
command of Almighty God > and what can^ be tile measure 
of that impiety which exclaims^ " Ottr couatry, whether right 
or wrong'* ? that is, our couirtry in defiance of the Eternal 
One himself; 

Every virtuous man must* shrink back with: trembling fh)m 
so glaring an impiety, and look with abhorrence- upon a> cause 
which requires such sentiments- to sust^ itl If his country 
has done or iar doing wrong, he' must boldly and Ibarlessly 
express his opinion of the transaction; He must, as I have 
before remained, use all' the constitutional power which he 
possesses, in order to bring the public wickedness to a close. 
Were the good men of this nation tiius to unite, national 
wickedness among us would be of very limited duration. 

But this is not all. While the wrong-doing is in progress, 
we are bound to have no further participatk)n in it than our 
socid condition renders^ indii^pennMe. The panisdimeitt 

25 
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which God inflicts up<Mi the nation for its crime, we must 
hear in common with our fellow-citizens. This we cannot 
avoid, and we must bear it manfully and uncomplainingly. 
But we can go no farther. We may have no share in the 
gains of iniquity. A good man can arm no pnyateers against 
his brethren of another nation because his government has 
styled them his enemies. He can loan no money to govern- 
ment, no matter how advantageous the terms bf investment, 
in order to carry on an iniquitous war. He can undertake 
no contracts by which he may become rich out of the wages 
of unrighteousness. He may not say. If I do not reap these 
gains, other men will reap them. They are the gains of wick- 
edness, and let the wicked have them. If a good man 
believe that moral principle is better than gold, this is pre- 
cisely the occasion on which he is called upon to show his 
faith by his works. The only question for a conscientious 
man to ask is this : Is the public act wrong in the sight of God ? 
If it be wrong, he must have nothing to do with it, and he 
can no more innocently aid it with his capital than with his 
pereonal service. 

But it may be said, that a course of conduct like this would 
destroy all political organizations, and render nugatory the 
designations in which we have for so very long prided our- 
selves. If this be all the mischief that is done, the republic, 
I think, may very patiently endure it. The voic6 of history 
has surely spoken in vain, if it has not taught us that political 
parties have ever been combinations for the purposes of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, advocating or denouncing whatever 
political principles would best subserve the selfish objects 
which alone gave efficiency to their organization.* And 

* " The history of English party is as certainly that of a few great 
men and powerful feimilies, on the one hand, contending for place and 
power, with a few others on the opposite quarter, as it is the history 
of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. There is nothing 
more untrue than to represent principle at the bottom of it ; interest 
is (U the bottom, and the opposition of principle is subservient to the 
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besWes this, if a disciple of Christ has learned to value his 
political party more highly than he does truth, and justice, 
and mercy, it is surely time that his connection with it were 
broken off. Let him learn to surrender party for moral prin- 
ciple, and stand forth, though he stand alone, the friend of 
righteousness. Let all good men do this, and they will form 
a party by themselves — a party acting in the fear of God, 
and sustained by the arm of omnipotence. Then would our' 
nation present the glorious spectacle of a people governed by 
the laws of God ; obeying, above all things, the rule of eter- 
nal rectitude. Then God would be our refuge and strength ; 
a very present help in trouble. God would be in the midst 
of us, and we should not be moved. Grod would help us, 
and that right early. 

To all this I know it will be answered, there are never 
more than two political parties ; and though with neither can 
a good man harmonize, yet he must unite with either the one 
or the other, lest his influence be altogether thrown away. 
He must, therefore, become a party to much that is wrong, 
that thus he may accomplish a probable good. To this ob- 
jection our reply must be brief. It declares it to be our duty 
to do wrong for the sake of attaining a purpose ; or, in the 

• 

opposition of interest. Accordingly, the result has been, that unless 
perhaps when a dynasty was changed, as in 1688, and for some time 
afterwards, and excepting in questions connected with this change, 
the very same conduct toas heldy and the same principles professed, by both 
parties when in office', and by both in opposition. The Whig, when not 
in office, was for retrenchment and for peace ; transplant him into 
office, and he cared Httie for either. Bills of coercion, suspensions of 
the constitution, were his abhorrence when propounded by Tories ; 
in place, he propounded them himself. Acts of indemnity jand of 
attainder were the favorites of the Tory in power ; the Tory in oppo- 
sition was the enemy of both. The gravest charge ever brought by a 
Whig against his adversary was the personal proscription of an exalted 
individual to please a king ; the worst charge that the Tory can level 
against the Whig is the support of a proscription still less justifiable, 
to please a viceroy." — Lord Brottgham on the Effects of Party* 
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worda of the aposde, ^^ to do evil that good may cofloae.^^ 
This is its simple and obvious meaaing, and we leave it to 
the condemnatioa of the apostle. But, besides all this, when 
we urge such a plea, we seem to forget that there is a power 
in truth and rectitude, which wise men would be wiser did 
they duly appreciate. Let the moral principle of this coun- 
try only find an utterance, and party organizations would 
quail before its rebuke. How often have we seen a combi- 
nation, insigni£bant in point of numbers, breaking loose from 
the trammels of party, and uniting in the support of a singly 
principle, hold the balance of power between contending 
parties^ and wield the destinies of either at its will! Let 
virtuous men, then, unite on the ground of universal moral 
principle^ and the tyranny of party will be crushed. Were 
the virtuous men of this country to carry their moral senti- 
ments into practice, and act alone rather than participate in 
the doing of wrong, all parties would, from necessity, submit 
to their authority, and the acts of the nation would become a 
true exponent of the moral character of our people. 

And unless we do this, it is both folly and injustice to 
complaiA of the magistracy which we have set over us. We 
have no reason to expect in a legislator a higher degree of 
virtue than we possess ourselves. It is ungenerous to blame 
him for being a selfish partisan, when we ourselves have set 
him the example. It is unreasonable to expect him to sac- 
rifice office, emolument, and influence, for principle, while 
we dare not act from principle when we have none of these 
to lose. It is shameful to ask him to forsake his party for 
right, when we ourselves, if he obeyed our wishes, would be 
the first to abandon him. If we expect moral independence 
in our representatives, we must show them that we possess it 
ourselves. If we ask them to peril their political influence 
for right, we must at least show them that the moral principle 
of their constituents will sustain them in well-doing. 

We see, then, that this whole discussion tends to one very 
simple practical conclusiou, A virjupus man is bound to 
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carry his principles into practice in all the relations of life. 
He can no more do wrong in company than alone, and be 
guiltless. If he be a true man, he must love right, and jus- 
tice, and mercy, better than political party or personal popu- 
larity. If he fear God, he must obey God rather than man, 
and this fear must govern his conduct universally. In tins 
matter, every man must begin not with his neighbor, but with 
himself; and, if he wish our country to be reformed, let him 
begin the work immediately. Let us all, then, lay these 
things solemnly to heart, and may God grant us grace to 
carry tKem into practice. 

25* 



THE RECENT REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE, 
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'< Be wise kow, therefore, O ye kings ; be ixstritcted, te jpetdoes 

OF THE EARTH. SeRYE THE LORD WITH FEAR, AND REJOICE WITH 
TREKBLINO. KiSS THE SON, LEST HE BE ANGRY, AND YE PERISH FROH 
THE WAY, WHEN HIS WRATH IS KINDLED BXTT A LITTLE. BlESSBD 



ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT THEIR TRUST IN HIM.'' 



Psalm ii. 10—12. 

Within a few months, events have occurred on the conti- 
nent of Europe unparalleled in importance in the histoiy 
of civilization. Ideas on the subject of civil government, 
that have swayed the mmds of men for ages, have, by 
almost universal consent, been pronounced false in theory and 
mischievous in practice; and other ideas, their exact con- 
tradictories, have occupied their place, and assumed their 
authority. As in individual, so in social man, the material act 
obeys the spiritual will. A change in political opinions must 
be followed by a change in political organization. Hence it 
may, with some confidence, be predicted that with the present 
year will commence a new era in European history. Com- 
binations once irresistible have become powerless ; and com- 
binations, the outlines of which can scarcely be discerned in 
the dimness of the future, must henceforth give form and 
pressure to the destinies of man. 

At such a crisis, our thoughts are naturally turned upward to 
the throne of Him " by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice ; who stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
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waves, and the tumult of the people.^' In such a social 
deluge, when the foundations of the great deep are broken up, 
even the most thoughtless cannot but recognize the exertion 
of uncreated power. It may not, therefore, be unsuitable for 
us to direct our attention to this subject, in order that we riiay 
devoutly reflect upon the dealings of the Most High with the 
children of men, and derive, from the facts transpiring before 
us, such lessons of instruction as they are intended to convey. 
But I confess that I undertake this task with serious misgivings. 
The events themselves are so surprising, the consequences 
which must flow from them are so vast and interminable, and 
the agency by which they have been produced so evidently 
supernatural, that I deeply feel my own incompetency to treat 
of them as their imjKDrtance obviously demands. I am, how- 
ever, desirous of assisting you to interpret these changes aright, 
and of enabUng you, from the teachings of history, to learn the 
principles which are illustrated in the moral government of the 
world. Conscious of my liability to err, I would utter neither 
indiscriminate censure of the past, nor confident prediction 
concerning the future; I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
such general vie\^s as would naturally present themselves to 
every observer, who looks upon passing occurrences in the 
light of Christian and political ethics. 

Let us, then, in the first place, briefly review the events 
which, within a few months, have transpired on the continent 
of Europe. 

For some years past, the moral and political condition of 
Europe seemed covered with gloom. The j^essons taught by 
the first French revolution appeared to have been forgotten, 
and civil and spiritual despotism was regaining its ancient 
ascendency. The doctrine that the authority to rule mankind 
had been conferred by God upon a few families in perpetual 
succession ; that the people are made for the rulers, and not 
the rulers for the people, and that government exists simply 
for the purpose of maintaining these relations unchanged 
forever, seemed gradually to be assuming the place of an 
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acknowledged truth. The assumption of such an authority, 
of course, took for granted the right to use all the means 
necessary for sustaining it. Hence governments claimed the 
right to control opinions on all such subjects as they chose. 
The church was coming every day into closer league with the 
state. There was scarcely a country on the continent in 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ could be preached without 
danger of fine or imprisonment, imless the preacher first sub- 
jected his reason and conscience to the dictation of the 
government. Nor was this intolerance at all confined to 
countries where Popery was the established religion. The 
descendants of the reformers themselves had come to need a 
second reformation. Political opinions were even yet more 
strictly under the guardianship of the state. I hardly know 
the country on the continent, France only excepted, in which 
the principles of constitutional liberty could have been freely 
discussed ; and even in France, the range of political discus- 
sion was daily becoming more and more restricted. The 
prisons of Austria were crowded with men of blameless lives 
and elegant accomplishments, who, like Silvio Pellico, had 
been arrested and condemned without even the form of trial, 
for the crime of longing after liberty. The church of Rome, 
from the principles of her constitution essentially inimical to 
the right of private judgment, seemed to be rapidly extending 
her power, and involving nation after nation more and more 
securely in the meshes of her diplomacy. 

There seemed to be danger lest it should be imiversally 
conceded that the only right of the people was the right to be 
governed. Constitutions had been promised, and the promises 
had been forfeited. Wherever concessions were made to the 
wishes of the people, it was always taken for granted that they 
proceeded from the sovereign grace of the ruler, and not at all 
from the inalienable right of the ruled. What the monarch 
granted — and even such grants were the exception, and not 
the rule — the people must accept, and be thankful for ; but it 
was one of the political sins for which there was no forgiveness. 
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to presume, though ever so humhly, to ask for more. The 
throne and the dynasty were the state ; and -every thing most 
dear to man was willingly sacrificed, in order to strengthen 
the power of oppression. To utter an opinion adverse to the 
system thus established was treason. To suggest reform was 
incipient rebellion. In a time of profound peace, armies, at 
the cost of untold millions, were maintained to enforce the 
arbitrary decrees of rulers, while the throne and the aristoc- 
racy were supported at a rate of expenditure which crushed 
millions in pauperism. 

Nowhere, but in France, was there even the semblance of 
a representative government; and here the semblance was 
almost attenuated to a sliadow. The chamber of deputies bad 
become the venal servants of the crown. Elsewhere, there 
existed not even the form of an assembly by which either the 
voice of the people could be uttered or their grievances stated 
and redressed. The men from whose capital and labor taxes 
were drained, had no power to determine how much should bo* 
paid, nor to what purpose the funds which they contributed 
should be appropriated. It seemed as though men had been 
so long accustomed to oppression that they at lengtli were dis* 
posed to bear it without complaint Sovereigns had united 
together in order to preserve the peace of Europe ; in other 
words, to put down, with their combined force, every attempt at 
essential reform ; and the people seemed ready to adapt them- 
selves to a condition which hardly admitted the possibility of 
change for the better. Though thousands were almost daily 
emigrating to this country, — though villages were depopulated, 
from a desire to escape to a land of greater freedom and 
lighter taxation, — yet the mass that remained behind were 
watched with so sleepless a vigilance, and guarded by a 
power so all-pervading and irresistible, that hope for the 
amelioration of their condition seemed almost to have perished. 
The system of irresponsible government sustained by France 
on the west, Austria on the east, and Italy on the south, 
appeared to rest upon a foundation which could be shaken by 
no power but that of Omnipotence. 
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While, however, I say this, I would not utter a word that 
shall even be tinged with injustice towards the personal 
character of European rulers. Many of them are esteemed 
irreproachable in all the relations of private life. I am willing 
to believe that the motives which have guided them are inno- 
cent. It is but fair to presume, until the contrary be proved, 
that they believe themselves entitled to the authority which 
they claimed, and that the well-being of society could be 
promoted by no other means than those which they adopted. 
It is surely natural to suppose that he who finds himself in the 
possession of hereditary and irresponsible power should believe 
that he holds that power by right ; and that he is under obli- 
gations to transmit, without diminution, to his successor that 
which he received in fee simple from his ancestors. All this 
^ we concede as just men and as Christians. We have to speak 
of facts, and not of motives ; of principles, and not of the men 
by whom they are advocated. Political doctrines must be 
brought to the test of truth ; the characters of men must be 
treated with charity. And yet further ; I do not perceive that 
this apology for rulers must not be extended also to their subjects. 
The people who resist oppression may surely be as virtuous as 
their oppressors, and their motives may be as pure and as much 
entitled to respect. Regarding, therefore, both parties with 
charity, let us turn our attention to the facts that have so lately 
agitated every bosom throughout the civilized world. 

While Europe seemed thus relapsing into its former position, 
and absolutism was daily gaining strength, Christendom was 
startled by the announcement that the newly-elected Pope had 
espoused liberal opinions, and had begun to place his dominions 
in a condition preparatory to freedom. His design was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm by the whole population 
of the Papal States. Every attempt to resist the movement 
which he had commenced, whether made by absolutists at 
home or abroad, was promptly resisted by the people them- 
selves, and measures were at once adopted, which have within 
a few months resulted in a substantially representative govern- 
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ment. The flame of liberty, thus unexpectedly enkindled, 
rapidly extended to the neighboring states. It seemed as 
though Italy had aroused from the slumber of twenty centuries. 
The population of botli Naples and Sardinia with one voice 
demanded freedom of the press and responsibility in the gov- 
ernment. Bloodshed ensued; the issue for a while seemed 
doubtful ; but, after a temporary struggle, the people were tri- 
umphant. While these events were transpiring, the displeasure 
of Austria and of the other greater powers of the continent 
became apparent. One of the fortresses of the Papal see was 
occupied by the troops of the emperor. No one could foresee 
to what these things tended. It was, I believe, the general 
impression that Austria would descend like an avalanche upon 
Italy, and, by her gigantic strength, trample in the dust every 
germ of free institutions. There seemed nothing to arrest this 
catastrophe but the spiritual power of the Pope. Whether 
even this would avail, was doubtful ; and Europe awaited the 
issue in anxious expectation ; but no one anticipated, in the most 
favorable event, any extension of free opinions beyond the 
Alps. Absolutism in every other direction seemed hopelessly 
entailed upon the nations. 

The throne of France, especially, at least, during the life- 
time of its late incumbent, was universally supposed to be 
more firmly established than any other in Europe. The mon- 
arch had been trained in the school of adversity, and had thus 
acquired a knowledge of the popular mind rarely possessed by 
princes. Professing liberal sentiments, he had been hailed on 
his accession with the title of citizen king. To high reputation 
for military talent, he added the renown of unrivalled diplo- 
matic and administrative skill. Europe was impressed with 
the conviction that he was perfectly master of his position. He 
had associated with him as prime minister tlie ablest philo- 
sophical statesman of his time, and had strengthened his 
djmasty. by family alliances in every part of the continent. 
Paris, the heart of France, was begirt with fortifications, occu- 
pied by troops of the line abundantly supplied with artillery 
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and ail liie muDition^ of war, and commanded by officers of 
acknowledged military skill, who, holding their commissions 
directly from the king, were supposed to he strongly attached 
to his person. The regular army, as well as the national 
guard, was, so far as it was known, pledged to the support of 
the existing dynasty ; hence the preparations for the exertion 
of an overwhelming physical force were complete, and the 
idea of successful resistance to the power of the government 
seemed absurd. 

But, while all that met the eye thus betokened strength, 
irresistible moral causes had been long in operation, which 
had sapped the foundations of authority, and paralyzed the 
arm on which despotism had leaned with so confident a reli- 
ance. The citizen king, instead of surrounding the throne 
with republican institutions, had begirt it with nothing that was 
not subsidiary to irresponsible power. The legislative assem- 
blies had by venal majorities become the creatures of his will. 
Civil and religious liberty was gradually restricted within nar- 
rower and narrower limits. The influence of France was 
every where lent to sustain the cause of absolutism. The 
destinies of a mighty and intelligent people were directed by 
the government to the single object of perpetuating the reign 
of the family in power. And it was at last believed, whether 
justly or unjustly I pretend not to determine, that the personal 
character of the monarch was unworthy of respect, that all his 
aims were remorselessly selfish, that all his promises were 
hollow, and that the most solemn pledge of his veracity might 
be gi/en to an untruth. The foundations of the government 
no longer rested upon the moral sentiments of the people* 
Before either rulers or ruled were aware, the current, of pnl^ic 
opinion had undermined the pillars of the throne, aod rendered 
its downfall inevitable. Yet neither prince nor people were 
aware of their position. The one party, trusting to physical 
force, believed that every expression of the popular will might' 
be repressed by the bayonet; the other, ignorant of the 
umnimity of feeling which pervaded the ma»^ submitted. 
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individually to the encroachments of despotism. There was 
wanted nothing but a single spark to ignite the sentiment 
of the nation, and, by an explosion of universal public opinion, 
to scatter in fragments the whole fabric of irresponsible rule. 

It was precisely at this crisis, whilst mankind were looking 
upon the government of France as the most secure, at least 
for the present, of any in Europe, that in three days Louis 
Philippe was hurled from his throne ; his prime minister, as 
;ivell as himself, was fleeing in disguise; his family were 
wanderers in search of a home, and even of a shelter ; the 
political edifice which, for seventeen years, and with so much 
skill, he had constructed, was demolished ; France had abjured 
monarchical institutions, and fallen back upon its original social 
elements ; a provisional government had been established, and 
was universally obeyed ; and now, at the last advices, we learn 
that, at about this time, deputies elected by universal suffrage 
are about to form a constitution on the basis of social equality, 
perfect freedom of opinions on every subject, whether civil 
or religious, and the complete responsibility of rulers to the 
people, for whom, and in whose name, they exercise their 
authority. And all these changes were effected within sight 
of the fortifications of Paris, and in the presence of the 
eighty thousand troops of tlie line on whom the government 
had relied for support in precisely this emergency. 

These events seemed of themselves so wonderful, and the 
results to which they might lead so far transcended the limits 
of human forecast, that the civilized world gazed upon them 
with mingled astonishment and awe. The campaigns of 
Napoleon, in their effect upon the interests of humanity, 
dwindled into insignificance in comparison with the acts of the 
three days of February. The battles of the warrior brought 
masses into collision ; the changes of opinion dissolved the 
masses themselves, and created the necessity for new arrange- 
ments of the form, and new modifications of the affinities of 
society. 

While, however, we were gazing upon this surprising trans- 
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fonnation, we learned that the movement which had com- 
menced in France, had extended itself throughout Europe ; that 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, had yielded 
to the pressure ; that Austria, last of all, as was meet, had 
succumbed to the popular will ; and that her veteran statesman, 
by far the most sagacious of all the ministers of absolute 
power, having resigned the seals of office, had fled in dismay 
before the only demonstration of liberal opinions which he had 
found himself unable to repress. The wave which had over- 
whelmed the Tuileries had rolled onward, sweeping away the 
old foundations of every throne on the continent; and its 
career had not been arrested until it reached the banks of the 
Niemen, and laved the shores of the half-civilized empire of 
the north. Peoples, Protestant and Catholic, equally yielded 
to its power. Nations, peaceful and warlike, bowed in sub- 
mission to the popular will ; and at the present moment, physi- 
cal force can present no obstacle to the establishment of firee 
institutions ; the human mind, on questions affecting civil and 
religious liberty, is left to its own decisions ; and every man is 
eagerly inquiring what shall be the form that society shall 
assume, now that the task of constructing its own institutions, 
for the first time, in all these nations, is devolved upon the 
people themselves. 

Such is g very brief and imperfect statement of the events 
which have occurred in Europe since the commencement of 
the present year. Some of the circumstances which have 
attended them deserve a passing notice. 

1. It is a cause for devout gratitude, that these revolutions 
have been thus far accomplished with so small effusion of 
blood. In Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, collisions took place 
between the soldiery and the people ; but the loss of human 
life was not, in all these cases taken together, sufficiently great 
to have attracted notice in the records of an ordinary Euro- 
pean campaign. In the wars of the French revolution, the 
loss of the same number of men would have been considered 
unworthy of remark in an imperial bulletin. And yet, at so 
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shiall an expense of life, changes have been effected, which, in 
importance, will probably transcend all that had been accom- 
plished by Napoleon,- during the whole of his extraordinary 
career. 

2. In the production of these results, military force seems to 
have been almost inoperative. It certainly did not create the 
revolution ; it was also equally powerless to prevent it. The 
manner in which these changes were effected, was almost uni- 
versally the same. A portion of the people assembled, and 
demanded of the government the acknowledgment of those 
rights, with which, as intelligent and accountable men, they 
were endowed by their Creator. In the greater number of 
instances, these demands seemed so obviously just, and, yet 
more, so manifestly the expression of the universal popular 
will, that resistance seemed hopeless, and it was not attempted. 
In a few instances, the remonstrants were assaulted by military 
force ; but the hireling soldiery was every where repulsed by 
the spontaneous resistance of the whole population. In fact, 
in most instances, the army seemed to be pervaded by the same 
sentiments as the people. They entered unwillingly into the 
contest, and more faithful than the rulers to the inborn instincts 
of humanity, they shrunk back from the horrid task of butch- 
ering their brethren and fellow-citizens contending for right 
At the earliest opportunity, their arms were reversed, and 
they shared in the joy of victory with those whom they had 
been commanded to slaughter. 

3. So far as we have yet had opportunity to observe, there 
appears to have been a remarkable uniformity of opinion in 
respect to the changes which the exigency demanded. With 
the exception of France, there seems to have been no country 
in which there has existed any desire either to abolish monarch- 
ical government, or to substitute any other dynasty for that on 
the throne. The views of the people were wisely directed to 
more important cmd more radical changes. They demanded 
unlimited freedom of opinions, universal equality of right, the 
separation of the church from the state, and such a repre- 
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sentation in the legislative assembly as shall remove these 
inalienable rights beyond the grasp of arbitrary power. The 
desire most irresistible was that for universal freedom of opin- 
ion on all questions, civil and religious; or for what Roger 
Williams so aptly denominated soul-liberty ; all thoughtful men 
being well aware that, this being present, no other good gift 
need be wanting. 

And here we may, perhaps, not inappropriately, pause for a 
moment, to observe the irrepressible force of that single idea 
first brought to the test of a "lively experiment," by the 
founder of our little republic ; ** that a most flourishing civil 
state may stand, and best be maintained, with a full liberty in 
religious concernments." He, first of all legislators, was 
willing to construct a government upon the avowed principle, 
that, provided a man by his outward act did no injury to 
his neighbor, he was at unrestricted liberty to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and, in a 
word, under this restriction, to act perfectly as he chose. 
Manfully did he bear up under the persecutions which he 
endured for unshaken adherence to this great and fundamental 
truth. Wandering in forests, among savage men, "sorely 
tossed for fourteen weeks in a bitter winter season, not knowing 
what bread nor bed did mean," he abated not a jot of heart or 
hope, but, true to his principles, he ceased not from his labors 
until he had established a civil society, founded upon the prin- 
ciple of universal equality of right. And now, this, once the 
least of all seeds, has become a great tree, and the fowls of the 
air lodge in the branches thereof. The little leaven is already 
leavening the whole lump. This single idea, for the promul- 
gation of which he suffered persecution almost unto death, has 
become the rich inheritance of the nations, subduing peoples 
unto its sway ; and at this moment it is shaking the foundations 
of every throne in Europe. Such is the power of a single 
elementary tnUh, and such the rich reward for bearing up 
manfully under persecution for the cause of right. 

If, then, we might sum up in a word the results of the late 
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revolutions in Europe, we -would say, that the fundamental 
principle upon which society has for ages been organized, has 
been practically chsuiged. The Holy Alliance announced to 
the world the doctrine that " all useful and necessary changes 
ought only to emanate from the free-will and intelligent con- 
viction of those whom God has made responsible for power." 
The doctrine is true, and its trutli is universally conceded; 
but the mode of its application has now been exactly reversed. 
Men have come to the conclusion that the ruled, and not the 
rulers, the people, and not the governments^, are those whom 
God has made responsible for power ; and that it is from their 
free-will and intelligent conviction that changes should of right 
emanate. On this principle they have acted ; and henceforth 
the truth that governments are made for the people, and, by 
consequence, may be made by the people, must, I think, enter 
as an element into all the forms of social organization in the 
civilized world. 

The time allotted to this exercise will barely suffice to indi- 
cate some of the causes which have led to this wonderful 
change in the civil polity of Europe. 

We must, I think, look for the cause of so universal an 
effect in the nature of man himself. Nothing either local or 
temporary could produce so extensive and so similar results. 
I suppose, then, that God, in the creation of man, endowed 
him with the right of self-government, as the necessary con- 
dition to moral responsibility. Every man must give an 
account of himself unto God, and must answer to his Maker 
for the use which he makes of all his powers, whether of body 
or of mind, and for the manner in which he obeys the dictates 
of his conscience. If God have created man under such a 
responsibility, it is obviously his will that in these respects every 
man shall be left perfectly free. But, inasmuch as men, to say 
the least, are not perfectly virtuous, it is obvious that the largest 
freedom of which our present condition is capable, can only 
be attained by restraining every man from interfering with 
the rights of his neighbor. Society is ordained by God for 
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the express purpose of preventing man from interfering with 
the rights of his fellow-man, iand this purpose society accom- 
plishes through the means of government, which is its agent. 
The direct and If ^timate object of government is, therefore, 
to secure to every individual the largest measure of freedom 
of which his nature renders him capable. This object it 
accomplishes by enforcing upon every man obedience to the 
same rule df equal and universal right. So far as this, gov- 
ernment may rightfully go ; biit I see not, in the principles of 
either our moral or social nature, any warrant for going far- 
ther. It has no right to restrict the individual unless he violate 
some right of his neighbor. So long as he violates no right, he 
is, so far as civil government is concerned, perfectly free, and 
must be left by it to work out his destiny for himself, subject 
only to his responsibility to God. 

Such being the constitution under which God has placed us, 
he has taken means to guard it from infraction by implanting 
in the bosom of every man an intense love of liberty. Men 
love beyond expression to do as they will, provided they inter- 
fere not with the equal rights of their neighbors. They feel 
that to be restrained by their fellows from innocently seeking 
out their own happiness as they will, is an insult to our common 
nature, a tyranny to be resisted even unto death. Hence the 
poetry of all ages has uttered the voice of universal humanity, 
when, in its loftiest verse, it has hymned the praises of those 
who loved freedom better than life. Indeed, so nearly unani- 
mous has this sentiment become, that, throughout the civilized 
world, only here and there can a voice be heard pronouncing 
the degrading absurdity, that men have a right to buy and sell 
each other like cattle of the stall ; to arrest the full develop- 
ment of those faculties which were made in the image of 
God ; or to control the innocent exercise of those powers for 
the use of which the creature is responsible solely, to the 
Creator. Ignorance may, it is true, render indistinct this 
feeling of right ; hereditary bondage may enfeeble the desire 
of liberty ; and t3rrannical power may, for a time, repress every 
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generous emotion ; but the nature of man cannot be changed. 
God hath so made it, and thus it must abide forever. The intense 
and inextinguishable desire for innocent freedom, and, above 
all, for soul-liberty, has most wisely and mercifully been inter- 
woven, by the hand of the Creator himself, with the idea of 
moral responsibility ; and what God has thus joined together, 
in the very act of our creation, can neyer, by the ordinances 
of man, be put asunder. 

It needs nothing but the irresistible progress of intelligence 
to reveal to man the knowledge of himself; and this love of 
liberty is quicjcened into life, and puts forth its indomitable, 
because universal, energy. It arouses every man to exertion, 
and to exertion for a common and well-defined object. Hence 
it is that slavery and oppression of every kind have ever been 
found incompatible with the diiffusion of knowledge and the 
progress of intelligence. As either aidvances, the other must 
recede. That intellectual cultivation alone will render a free 
government possible, I, however, by no means assert ; but that 
it must render despotism impossible, is, I think, a truth which 
the imperishable instincts of our nature reveal to every man^s 
consciousness. 

It is, I trust, np libel to affirm that the forms of government 
in continental Europe had become thoroughly at variance with 
this universal feeling of individual right implanted by the 
Creator in the human soul. Every man felt that in matters 
affecting his highest interests he had a right to do what he was 
forbidden to do ; that he had a right to speak what he was 
forbidden to speak ; that the product o»f his own labor was his 
own, and that, when he surrendered a portion of it for the 
public benefit, his right over it did not cease, but that the 
authority to determine the manner in which their public con- 
tributions should be appropriated vested in the . contributors 
themselves ; and yet more : every man felt that the people 
themselves had a right to establish a. form of government 
which should confirm them in the enjoyment of these privi- 
leges conferred upon them by the Creator* These sentiments 
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gradually extended until they became universal. The current 
of public opinion was thus silently undermining the founda- 
tions of hereditary authority. At last every thing was pre- 
pared for a crisis, when the revolution in France gave the 
signal for change. Humanity throughout the continent uttered 
its voice. The system of prescriptive right and kingly pre- 
rogative tottered but for a moment, and then sank into the abyss 
like lead in the mighty waters. Thus ought to perish, and 
thus must perish, every institution, whether at home or abroad, 
at variance with the freedom with which God has endowed the 
intellect and the conscience of man. 

It may be well, in closing, to glance for a moment at those 
proximate causes which, at this particular time, have quickened 
into action the elements of revolution. 

Among the earlier causes we may, I think, assign the most 
important place to the reformation by Martin Luther. Then, 
first, in later times, was successfully asserted the right of every 
human being to interpret the Scriptures for himself. But the 
acknowledgment of this right involves also the acknowledg- 
ment of every other kindred right ; and thus the mind of man 
was placed in that line of progress which must lead to civil 
liberty as its necessary result. In fact, wherever the Bible is 
read, and man learns the nature of his responsibility to God, 
he learns, at the same time, his right to do as he pleases, 
provided he violate the rights of no other human being. 

But even the promulgation of the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion would have been of little avail, had not the art of printing 
been at the same period invented. By this art, unlimited 
power is given to human thought, and the conceptions of one 
mind are almost simultaneously transferred to the minds of 
millions. He who can utter the voice of human nature has 
mankind for his audience, and his winged words find a home 
in every man's bosom. Thus whole nations are aroused from 
their slumbers at the announcement of an elementary truth. 
Physical force becomes paralyzed in the presence of reason ; 
*' powers, and dominions, and potentates '^ are arraigned at the 
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bar of eternal justice, and stand or fall by the decision of 
tlie universal reason and conscience of mankind. 

But even this advantage to the cause of truth could scarcely 
have been gained, had not other events conspired to give au- 
thority to its lessons of instruction. After men are thoroughly 
convinced, they for a long time hesitate before they dare to carry 
their convictions into practice. They prefer " to bear the ills 
they have, rather than fly to- others that they know not of." 
Hence an important point is gained when they can see the 
theory which they all believe to be true, reduced to the test of 
successful experiment. These views of the rights of man had 
been first practically exemplified in the adoption of our own 
constitution. The experience of half a century had demon- 
strated that it was possible for mankind to live in unbounded 
prosperity, and that the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, might be amply secured to every individual, 
under a purely elective government, with perfect freedom of 
political and religious opinions ; that religion might exert its 
appropriate influence over the minds of men wholly unsup- 
ported by the civil authority ; and, in a word, that a people 
could govern themselves, and accomplish all the purposes of a 
civil society, without the aid of military force, and unencum- 
bered with those expensive establishments which seem neces- 
sary to the existence of hereditary authority. The knowledge 
of the working of our experiment thus brought the peasantry 
of Europe by thousands to our shores, and the correspondence 
of these emigrants with their friends at home diffused republi-' 
can opinions among every people on the continent. Men thus 
became generally convinced that not only universal freedom 
was demanded by the laws of our spiritual nature, but that a 
system of government might be framed, in accordance with 
those laws, fraught with richer blessings to humanity than had 
been even hoped for under any of the "forms of ancient civil- 
ization. That I do not overstate the influence of tliis country 
in creating this change of opinion is, I think, evident from 
the fact that in every nation the friends of freedom have 
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instinctively turned to us as their example ; and the question 
which they have asked is, not whether our social principles 
are true, but whether their own condition will justify the 
attempt to carry them at once to their legitimate results. 

These various causes have, as I apprehend, derived in- 
creased efficacy from the results of the peace which the civ- 
ilized world has enjoyed since the battle of Waterloo. There 
can be small opportunity for deliberate thought amidst the 
turmoil of war ; much less can the love of right be cultivated 
by the habitual perpetration of atrocious wrong. Peace, on 
the contrary, directs the minds of men to reflection, and 
naturally disposes them to yield obedience to law, and to 
examine the nature of the law to which they acknowledge 
subjection. Hence I think it will be found that those changes 
of public opinion, from which all social improvement emanates, 
are the result of long-continued peace. It would be strange 
if it were otherwise. We could hardly expect that liberty, 
the greatest of sublunary blessings, should spring from a soil 
reddened with slaughter, or be cherished in bosoms mad- 
dened by passions, stimulated to ferocity by uncontrolled 
gratification. 

And, besides this, the development of national resources, 
and the consequent improvement of the condition of the 
industrial classes during a period of peace, effect important 
changes in the relative position of the different orders of 
society. A middle class is thus created, vieing in intelligence 
with the higher ranks in the statiB, and yet allied by their pur- 
suits to the great masses of the population. Such men 
become easily capable of observing, with the chancellor of 
Sweden, *' By how little wisdom the world is governed ! " 
Their sturdy common sense comes in conflict with the dogmas 
of prescriptive authority ; they feel the practical evils of mis- 
government and oppression, and they trace them to their 
sources ; and, although their opinions, by a blind fatality, 
are always unheeded by the few who rule, they spread with 
electric rapidity among the millions who are ruled. In this 
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manner, the public sentiment of a nation is created, and noth- 
ing is wanting but some occurrence which shall call it into 
action, and, by arousing the universal will, transform into its 
own likeness the elements of social organization. Such an 
event, to the continent of Europe, was the late revolution in 
France. It dissipated the darkness in which the nations were 
enveloped, and revealed to the world the true state of public 
opinion on the subject of government. The fact was at once 
disclosed, that no divine ordinance hedges about the majesty 
of thrones, but that they are really and of right dependent 
for their existence on the will of the people. It was seen, by 
repeated experiments, that a few men, representing the sen- 
timents of the whole, were clothed with a might which no 
government could resist. The claims of humanity were thus 
urged in capital after capital, and every where they have 
been urged successfully ; until, at the present moment, society 
on the continent is in a state of fusion, and every thoughtful 
man is asking himself what are the forms which these ele- 
ments will assume, when they shall crystallize into permanent 
and well-defined masses. 
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PART II. 

*' Bb WI8B NOW, lEBBEFOBB, O YE KINOS ; BB INBTBUCTBD, TB JXTBOBS 
OF THE EABTH. SeBYE THE LORD WITH XEAB, A3XD BEJOICB WITH 

trembling. kiss the son, lest he be angrt, and tb pe&xsh 
from the wat, when his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed abb all thbt that put their trust in him." 

PMlm ii. 10—12. 

Ik the preceding discourse from these words, I endeavored 
briefly to recall the events which, within a few months, have 
transpired on the continent of Europe, and to indicate the 
causes in which they had their origin. I propose, this aflei;- 
noon, to suggest some of the results to which they tend, and 
some of the lessons which they may be supposed to inculcate. 

We naturally inquire, in the first place. What are the forms 
which European institutions are henceforth to assume ? and 
what are the channels which society will mark out for itself, 
af^r the waters of the present deluge shall have subsided ? 

On this subject it would be evidently vain to hazard any 
thing more than a conditional opinion. No one can possibly 
foresee the direction in which nations thus excited will move, 
unless he can lay claim to a knowledge of their intellectual 
and moral character, such as cannot be possessed by a created 
understanding. Every thing now, for the first time, will 
depend upon the ability which the people possess to avail 
themselves of the advantages thus unexpectedly placed at 
their disposal. But what that ability is, I think we cannot 
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possibly deteitttine until «if\6r it has been subjected to the test 
of experiment. All that we can do, in such a case, is to 
indicate the conditions by which the future must be governed. 

On this subject I cannot perfectly agree with many whose 
opinions I would always treat with unfeigned respect. I hear 
it frequently said, that neither France, nor any other of the 
nations of Europe, is prepared for self-government, and that 
hence all this social agitation will be productive of no prac- 
tical result ; since, from the necessity of the case, quiet can 
only be restored by falling back upon a more firmly rivetted 
despotism. 

To this I reply, in the first, place, it has always been the 
apology of despots, that the oppressed were incapable of self 
government ; and I therefore receive this opinion with caution 
aiid distrust. It may be that the most intelligent nations of 
Europe are incompetent to govern themselves ; but I think 
we ought not to affirm it until the experiment has been fairly 
tried. At the close of our war of independence, the man 
would have been considered insane who had pi^icted the 
results which have flowed from free institutions during 
the last half century. There is more to be hoped for frcrni 
the human race, if they be fairly let alone, than many men 
seem disposed to allow. God has placed man under the 
influence of social and moral laws, and he may be left to 
the guidance of those laws with more safety than has been 
frequently imagined. At any rate, I would as willingly leave 
men to the operation of the laws under which they have been 
created, as intrust them to the irresponsible rule of men in 
ho respect better or wiser than themselves, 

But suppose it to be so, that the natiotis of Eui^pe — 
nations the farthest advanced in civilization, the most dis- 
tinguished of all people on earth for inteIlck^tttaI and social 
culture — are not capable of self-government ; they surely 
ought to be. God evidently intended men to govern themselves, 
for he gave to them the powers necessary to self-government, 
and with the exercise of these powers he has connected the 
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attainment of the richest hlessings of the present life. Why 
have they not attained to that condition for which they were 
designed hy their Creator ? If ages of hereditary rule have 
left them incompetent to the discharge of one of the most 
important duties of their existence, it may be fairly doubted 
whether this form of government has any tendency to produce 
such a result. If> then, irresponsible authority has, during so 
many ages, proved itself unable to teach men to be free, we 
may be permitted to ask, whether they may not perhaps learn 
this lesson more successfully by being lefl to themselves. 

But supposing it true, that the people of the continent of 
Europe are unprepared for a free government This, if true, 
is only a part of the truth ; for the events of the past three 
months have clearly proved that they will no longer submit 
to an absolute government. The permanent reign of irre- 
sponsible power in the civilized world is, I hope, to be num- 
bered among the things that have passed away. The prestige 
of the throne and the dynasty is gone, it may be, forever. 
That institution can never henceforth be an object of venera- 
tion, which can be subverted or overawed by a small assem- 
blage of the workmen of a city, in the sight of the very 
army enrolled and maintained for the sole purpose of sup- 
porting it. After this has been done, within the compass of 
a few weeks, in every nation on the continent, we must, I 
think, conclude that despotic governments are from this time 
forth impracticable. 

You perfceive, then, the conclusion to which we are lejd. 
It is said that the nations are incapable of free government, 
while the event has proved that they will not endure a des- 
potism. Suppose both of these assertions true, and the result 
to which we must arrive is obvious. It would seem, from the 
existing facts, that the intellect of man has arrived at that 
point of culture in which it will not endure oppression, whilst 
its moral culture is yet insufficient for the enjoyment of free- 
dom. A nation in this condition could establish permanently 
neither form of government Its history would present 
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nothing but a succession of revolutions ; as, over and over 
ag^in, it passed through the usucd changes from freedom to 
anarchy, from anarchy to despotism, and from despotism to 
fitful and short-lived freedom. 

• But for how long a time, it may be asked, could these 
changes continue to succeed each other ? I answer, until by 
some means the exciting and the controlling elements of 
national character are brought into equilibrium. If by civil or 
foreign war, intellectual culture were suspended, and the nation 
should relapse into ignorance, it might endure a despotism, 
until the natural tendency to improvement again involved it in 
revolution. If, on the other hand, its moral culture made 
progress, so that it became^ capable of self-government, it 
would, of course, 'establish free institutions; and these would 
remain permanent so long as the causes existed in Which they 
had their origin. Or, while the moral and intellectual forces 
remained as before, the nation, wearied out by civil war, and 
prostrated by universal insecurity, might acquiesce in any form 
of government which, for the moment, promised repose ; but 
the stru^le would again be renewed as soon as returning 
prosperity restored to their wonted energy the passions of the 
human heart. 

In what manner these great problems will be solved on the con- 
tinent of Europe it seems now impossible to predict ; but that 
the solution must depend upon some such principles as these, 
seems to be, at least, probable.' In contemplating this subject, 
we must not, however, limit our views by the belief that insti- 
tutions similar to our own are alone compatible with freedom. 
European society may successfully accomplish the highest 
purposes of civilization with forms of government peculiar to 
itself. Confederated monarchies, responsible to the people, 
may be better adapted to their present culture than the forms 
of republican government. What mankind demands is rational 
liberty, unrestrained freedom to exercise and develop our 
moral and intellectual powers, and innocentiy to pursue our 
own happiness to any extent and in any manner that we 



cbooee ; and it become* us to rejwe in the attiiinni^t of th«ie 
objects^ by what means soever it may be accomplished. 

If the views which I have here taken be correct, they lead 
us at once to the conclusion that our only hope for the extent 
sion of human freedom rests upon the cultivation of the moral 
character of the people. The intellectuill culture of the civilf 
ized world has already, I hope, become incompatible with 
despotism* This fact alone is sufficient to render permanent 
despotism impossible. But the nature of the political institu- 
tions that shall occupy its place, depends upon the power of 
moral restraint exerted by the conscience of the people. 
Unless every man be disposed to respect the rights of bis 
neighbor, and seek his own happiness within the limits prer 
scribed by the law of reciprocity, the overthrow of existing 
govemmcots can confer no advantage; nay, it may tend to 
sink the nations yet deeper in barbarism. Anarchy, despotism, 
and revolution, will succeed to anarchy, despotism, and revo- 
lution ; and progress will be impossible until the children of 
men have learned that the Heavens do rule. 

And hence I think it may be demonstrate^ that, in our 
present condition, free political institutions can never be per- 
manently maintained in any nation, except it be imbued with 
the precepts of the gospel of Jesus Christ The truth that 
every man is responsible for all his actions to God, presupposes 
the right to universal freedom, and thus confirms the dictates 
X ^^ ^ spiritual instinct, by the solemn sanctions of revealed 

religion. He who has learned from the teachings of the 
Messiah the true dignity of a, human soul, and its intimate 
relations to the God and Father of all, pust look upon all 
oppression not only as a social evil, but an atrocious wicked- 
ness. And then, again, the New Testament reveals the only 
means yet discovered by which the selfish passions of man 
can be eradicated, and his spirit subjected to the law of univer- 
sal charity. In a word, the gospel teaches man, ^Tst, to com- 
prehend his own nature and understand his own rights ; and, 
secondly, to love and to respect the rights of his neighbor* On 
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this foundation, and on no other, can the fabric of free instita- 
tions be successfully reared ; on these conditions alone can the 
progress of civilization be rationally expected. 

Passing now from the consideration of these political pros- 
pects, let us proceed and inquire whether any opinions can 
reasonably be formed respecting the tendencies of these 
remarkable social changes. 

In the first place, I cannot but believe that these events will, 
in the end, advance the cause of universal peace. 

I am aware that this assertion may seem strange, at a time 
when every nation in Europe is increasing its armies, and 
when France, especially, is assuming the appearance of an 
intrenched camp. But every one, I think, must perceive that 
this whole movement is directiy at variance with the lesson 
that has within a few weeks been so unequivocally taught 
These changes, the greatest that Europe has ever seen, were 
not the creation of military power. Armies did not make, nor 
can armies unmake them. They were the effect of obvious 
truth, presented, by means of the press, to the intellect and con- 
science of man. To attempt by physical force to maintain 
doctrines which physical force could never teach, and the 
teaching of which it could not restrain, — doctrines which by 
their own inherent power caused the armies of Europe to stand 
still, — is manifestly absurd. The organization of armies at 
such a time, is nothing more than the falling back upon old 
notions which recent events have shown to be untrue. It is an 
illustration of the fact, that established associations frequently 
control the judgment, af^er their fallacy has been fully demon- 
strated. But reason and judgment will, in the end, prevail. 
The lesson of the last few weeks cannot be forgotten, and it 
will yet point the nations in the direction of righteousness and 
peace. 

But this is not all. The reason commonly assigned by gov- 
ernments for the maintenance of standing armies, is the fear 
of invasion from each other. This may be a reason, but I can 
hardly believe it to be the controlling reason. It seems to me 
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tbat European armiea haye been maintained not so much for 
the sake of protecting nations from each other as of protecting 
governments from the people. The people have rarely cause 
of complaint against each other ; while they have frequently 
grave cause of complaint against their rulers. But late events 
have shown that, for the protection of dynasties, and the sup- 
port of thrones, armies have proved but an equivocal reliance. 
In almost every case, the soldier seems to have been pervaded 
by the same sentiments as the people ; and, like the trees of 
the forest, all men bowed before the same whirlwind of popular 
opinion. The uselessness of armies for the very purpose for 
which they have been organized having thus been demonstrated, 
I cannot but believe that rulers will the more readily consent 
to abolish them. The government that truly represents the 
intellectual and moral culture of a people does not need them ; 
while to a government that is decidedly at variance with that 
oulturo they can render no aid. Hence I believe that annies 
will gradually be dissolved, and that thus one great occasion 
of war will be taken away. 

And yet more : I think it can soaroely be doubted that the 
present movements must subject the acta of government much 
more definitely than before to the decision of public opinion. 
Legislation can no longer remain a business of mysterious and 
inexplicable craft. The diffusion of a knowledge of political 
economy is enabling subjects to understand and expose the 
follies of their rulers, and is teaching men that true states- 
roanship rests upon simpler principles than has been conunonly 
supposed. Of every act of legislation it will be more neces- 
sary than before to show the right and the utility. So soon 
as the military establidhments of Europe aro examined by these 
tests, they mu^ surely be reduced. It must become obvious 
that free governments do not need them; while universal 
experience testifies that they are liable to be made the most 
dangerous enemies to. freedom. Besides, when the cost of 
standing armies is duly considered, it will be seen that the 
burden which they impose retards, to an intolerable degree, the 
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progresa of civilization. The peace establishments of Europe 
have been lately estimated at two millions of men. The 
expense of such a force cannot be less than two hundred 
millions of dollars. If to this sum we add the value of the 
industry which is abstracted from the productive labor of the 
people, the amount will be doubled.* Four hundred millions, 
annually added to the net earnings of the operative classes, 
would, in a few years, abolish pauperism and discontent from 
Europe ; or, expended in support of popular educaticm, would 
do more, in twenty-five years, to render the people capable of 
self-government than has been done in centuries by despotism* 
When such facts as these are fairly brought home to the 
understanding of every man, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they will lead to the decision so clearly indicated by every 
principle both of justice and self-interest 

Anotlier fact, in this connection, seems worthy of a passing 
remark. A tendency clearly exists in Europe ,to unite the 
various clusters of nations into confederated monarchies. If 
this idea be realized, it cannot but be productive of good, A 
political organization which should extend the same laws, the 
same currency, and the same rates of duty, over all the nations 
that are pervaded by common sympathies, would render 
armies useless, by creating a sentiment of universal brother- 

* I find that thia statement of the cost of the military estab- 
lishments of BuropQ is far helow the truth. Mr. Cobden, a most 
competent authority, as I learn by the daily papers, estimates the 
effectiTC force of the regular armies of Europe, in 1847, at 2,200,000 
men, and 150,000 saLLors, and the national guard of France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, at 1,000,000 — a total of 8,350,000. The cost of 
these 2,350,000 soldiers and sailors alone, at the rate of British pay, 
would be 250,000,000 pounds sterling. The loss of their labor» they 
being men in the vigor of life» may be estimated at 100,000,000 more, 
being a total expense of 350,000,000 pounds sterling, or 1,750,000,000 
dollars, annually. When we consider that this inconceivable amount 
is drained from the annual earnings of the people, we need go no 
&rther to ascertain the causes of European pauperism* And all this 
was the annual cbcpenditure, in a time oi profound peace. 
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hood. Separate interests would be supplanted by love for the 
common weal ; and thus it may be hoped that the spirit of 
oppression and bloodshed will sink into repose. God grant 
-that it be the repose from which there is no awaking. 

If we turn in another direction, we shall observe other ten- 
dencies manifesting themselves of as great importance as those 
to which I have alluded. 

I have referred to the demands made by the people of the 
continent upon their rulers, and remarked that, to us, they 
seem eminently reasonable. The population of Germany 
require that their governments shall be established upon the 
principles of political equality to every citizen; the entire 
separation of the church from the state ; express acknowledg* 
ment of religious and p<^t]cal freedom; responsibility of 
every individual in the public employment ; the protection of 
every right by independent courts, and by juries, in political 
and criminal cases ; the protection of national rights by a Grer- 
man parliament, and the separation of the schools from the 
church. To us it seems that the justice of these demands is 
self-evident. Whether the governments of Europe will so 
consider them, it is impossible to predict. But one thing, at 
least, has been gained. The rights of man, as an intelligent 
and responsible being, have been definitely expressed; and 
the expression must meet a response from every human heart 
Truths like these stand in no need of support from argument ; 
they appeal to every man^s consciousness ; and they cannot be 
obliterated from his recollection. Hence, whether sooner or 
later, they must work out their necessary result. The mist of 
ages has cleared away, and the haven has been discovered ; 
and though the horizon may again be overcast, and progress 
for the time be arrested, yet henceforth every movement will 
be in the right direction, until the nations repose in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and soul-liberty. 

Sooner or later, then, the era of free opinions must com- 
mence throughout Christendom. Truth may then be spoken, 
without feaXf wherever and whenever a man sees fit to speak 
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it Neither civil nor ecclesiastical power will then he ahle to 
stifle free discussion. Every man will he at liherty to think 
what he pleases, to give utterance to his thoughts as he sees 
fit, and to make as many converts to his opinions as he can. 
speech and the press will he free to all. Opinions on the 
most important subjects may be universally promulgated, and 
a pulpit may be erected in every hsnnlet in Europe, from 
which may he published the good news of salvation by the 
cross of Christ, 

All this is well, and as it ought to be. But it is also to b^ 
remarked, that freedom of opinions is freedom for error as 
much as for truth. A man has the same civil right to publish 
the one as the other. The law which removes all restriction 
from the publication of the Scriptures, also removes all restric* 
tion from the publications of infidelity. The permission to 
argue in favor of freedom is also permission to argue in favor 
of despotism. The liberty to teach the doctrines of republi- 
canism is also liberty to teach the doctrines of agrarianism. 
The restraints of civil and ecclesiastical authority having been 
removed, the unlimited right of discussion will be enjoyed ; 
and, so long as no party invades the rights of another^ it 
should be enjoyed to the full. In accepting the advantages of 
self-government, we must accept of its disadvantages also. la 
assuming the privileges of freemen, we must also aissume the 
responsibility of freemen. When society has arrived at ma- 
jority, it must, like the individual, relinquish the protection of 
the statute of infancy. 

The privilege of free discussion will then be employed 
universally for evil as well as for good. Truth and error will, 
for the first time throughout the whole extent of Christendom, 
meet each other, face to face, without the slightest veil to 
obscure the features of either. Opinions, wise and unwise, 
healthful and deleterious, on all subjects, civic, social, moral, 
and religious, will find in abundance earnest and able advo- 
cates. Every form of government, every article of religious 
belief, every mode of religious practice, every right pf man 
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Aat is capable of being asserted, and every system of 
morals that human ingenuity can propose, will pass under 
review, will be examined with all the analytical power with 
which the intellect of man is endowed, and will be enforced 
with tiiat eloquence which can only be aroused by the con- 
viction that he who speaks has intelligent humanity for his 
audience. 

And hence, I think, there must result a development of 
intellect such as the world has never before witnessed. The 
stimulus of universal freedom will, then, for the first time, 
be applied to the mind of man. The intellect thus excited 
will be directed to questions of which many will be new, — all 
of them of surpassing interest, and deeply affecting the most 
important relations of which a human being is capable. The 
authonty of precedent will decline, and every question will be 
tried, not by the opinions of the past, but by the newly- 
awakened intellect of the present. Every man will claim to 
know the reason for that which he is expected to believe, and 
the grounds of that authority which he is expected to obey. 
Individual man, coming forth from the prison-house of past 
ages, and looking abroad in the clear light of intellectual day, 
will claim the privilege of seeing with his own eyes, and hear- 
ing with his own ears, and feeling with his own hands. When' 
the human mind, thus excited, puts forth universally its new- 
bom strength, its progress must be more rapid than we have 
ever before seen. The covering will be removed which ages 
of despotism have spread over truth, and an energy be com- 
municated to the human faculties such as^ they have never 
before possessed. 

And if these remarks be true, they will, I think, lead us to 
expect that the light that shall illuminate the world will not 
arise from the class of the learned, — scholars, diplomatists, and 
statesmen, profoundly skilled in the knowledge of the past,— 
but rather from the more unsophisticated mind of those who 
occupy the middle walks of society. It has been well said, 
that the highest achievement of genius is to see things as they 
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are. In matters which come within the province of the instinc- 
tive consciousness, accumulated learning frequently leads us 
to look at things as they are not. Learning too oflen prides 
itself rather in teaching what has heen of old time helieved, 
than in determining what is actually true. It is liable to teach 
us reverence for our leader, until we dare to move in no 
direction unless we see the print of his footstep ; and hence we 
not only lose the vigor of unrestrained freedom, but we can go 
no farther than he has gone before us. In opposition to all 
this, the common mind, thoroughly awakened, listens to the 
voice of its own instincts, and thence derives lessons of truth 
which precedent and authority can never teach. The number 
of acknowledged first truths will thus be greatly increased, and 
many a time-honored doctrine will be exploded. The foun- 
dations of human institutions will rest more directly upon the 
well-known elements of human character. The voice of our 
common nature will utter truths which will be comprehenSed 
by all; and hence a public opinion will be formed, that 
must exert its transforming effect upon the whole framework 
of society. 

In making these remarks, I beg it to be borne in mind, that 
1 speak merely of tendencies, and not of the time or the man- 
ner in which they shall manifest themselves. Important social 
revolutions rarely advance in straight lines. Obstructions turn 
the movement, after it has commenced, sometimes to the one 
side, and sometimes to the other. The course may thus be 
varied, but the tendency remains the same ; it gains strength 
by delay, and accumulates momentum by assimilating with 
itself every analogous impulse ; until, having overcome every 
obstacle, it exerts its rightful power over the character of man. 
There may be in the case before us much to obstruct the 
progress of free opinions. The selfishness of the human heart 
may engender fierce collision. Ignorance of the principles of 
our social nature may construct many a system utterly sub- 
venive of human happiness. Many things may retard the 
result which we hope for^ but they cannot change the tendency 
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which God himself has impressed upoft our nature^ Thu», 
when a mighty river issues from its source, th^ law of gravi- 
tatioB must hring it inevitably to the level of the ocean. It 
will flow for a thousand miles at the base of the mountains 
that arrest its course, collecting strength from the streams 
which are nourished in the summits of the barrier itself, until, 
sw<^en to irresistible force, it overcomes every obstacle, and 
sweeps its triumphant way through a multitude of nations ; at 
last, gathering volume as it prcMseeds, at the fi^t marked out 
by the laws of its being, it pouis itself into the ocean bay, 
bearing on its waters, the riches of a continent^ and inviting 
mighty navies to repose upon its bosom* 

In the commencement of these discourses I spoke of the 
agency of Grod in the production of these stupendous changes. 
They present us with a conception of the power and wisdom 
of tlie Supreme Being, such as has rarely been seen in the 
Unory of our world. By a single word, he causes the nations 
to tremble^ and by the breath of his mouth, prostrates institu- 
tions whose foundations have been laid in the deep recesses of 
by-gone centuries. On such an occasion, we feel the appro^ 
priateness of the imagery with which the pen Of inspiration 
attempts to set f<^th his almightiness. ** He sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
hoppers.'^ ^^ The nations are as a drop of the bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance. Behold, he taketh up 
the ii^es as a very litde thing* All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted by him as less than iK>thing and 
vanity.'' When, from our lowly dwelling-place upon his foot- 
stoc^5 we simrvey the changes wrought by his wonder'-workiiig 
pttfirrid^ice, we first kiok upwiGurd to hk throne with soieann 
awe; and then, in the knguage of filial confidence, declare, 
•* The Lord reigueth ; let ^ esa^ rejoice ; let the multitude of 
Use isles be glad thereof.'* 

Of the manner in which the Most High accomplishes his 
purposes in other parts of the universe we know nothing ; but 
on earth he acts thn>tt^ th£» agency of man. God eJways 
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works when men work in obedience to his commandments. 
This is true on all occasions, but it is especially manifest at 
such crises of tlie destiny of our race as are at present passing 
before us. The feature most prominent in the aspect of 
present events, seems to me to be the immense unfolding of 
moral opportunity. If the present opportunities be improved, 
blessings of which we have no conception may be secured to 
mankind; if, on the contrary, they be neglected, darkness 
may again overspread the nations, and those tendencies which 
God has implanted will work out their result in other and dis* 
tant ages, and possibly in countries which are now reposmg in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

The signs of the times seem to me to indicate that the 
blessings, both civil and religious, which we at present enjoy, 
can neither be retained nor rendered permanent, without more 
strenuous and self-denying exertion than we have commoiily 
supposed sufficient. None of the gifts of divine Providence 
are bestowed upon us, except through the intervention of our 
own exertions. Specially is this the case in respect to the 
social blessings by which we cure surrounded. If we desire the 
tone of public sentiment to be healthful, we must labor to 
purify it. If we would have our fellow-men wise and good, 
we must strive to render them such both by precept and 
example. If public opinion is to rule the world, we shall be 
badly ruled unless that public opinion be conformed to the 
standard of rectitude. Nor is the bearing of these truths 
limited to our own country. All nations, henceforth, will be 
reciprocally more and more influenced by each other. The 
social agitations of Europe will extend to our own country. 
Hence it becomes us to enlarge the sphere of our charity, 
until it encircles the whole family of man. No efibrt should 
be spared by any good man to diffiise, in every direction, the 
benefits of .knowledge and the blessings of religion. Nor is 
this a work that can be done by the distribution of funds, or 
the organization of associations. Every man has a personal 
interest in the condition of his race ; and he must put forth his 
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own penooal efibrt in earnest, if ke desire to infiueBce for 
good the destoues of mankind. 

We may reaaonafoly expect that every possible theory of 
civil gBffemment will be proposed, and that resolute effixrts 
will be made to reduce them all to practice. When men fi»k 
begin to think lor thensdves, tiiey seesn natundly to suppose 
that BO one has ever veatured to think for himself befi»e. 
When liberty to change has been f^ the first time enjoyed,, 
we are apt to ima^ne that we enjoy it to no purpose, unless 
we overturn all that has thius far been established. It becomes 
us to show that the liberty to think does not involve the neces- 
sity of thinking absurdity ; and the powev to change does not 
impose the obUgation to (»rertum the good and the bad indis- 
crkninately. It becomes every good man to search for and 
understand die reasons of Ins opinions ; to discriminttte aceo^ 
ratoly between the true and the &lse ; and to be able to render 
the line of sepamtion distinctly visible to his brethren. He 
must adhere firmly, and without faltering,, to the right and the 
true, and make for them every sacrifice that the emeigency 
may demand. He must learn, at whatever cost, to »jDrrender 
opinions which he cannot honestly defend, and assert with 
calm self-reliance whatever his intellect and conscience 
approve, though in opposittoD: to his most cherished associa-' 
tions. He must claim fos himself, and for aU men, the right 
of individual judgment ; declining dictation, irtas what quarter 
soever it may proceed, and yielding his assent to nothing but 
dearly apprehended truth. This may cost mental labor, peeu* 
niaiy sacrifice, the loss of pubHc and sometimes of private 
esteem; hat these must be endured manMly,. if we would 
prepare for the exigencies of the present crisis, G9 arouse ouir 
follow«men to avail tbemselves of the opp(»rtunily for progress 
which is now presented before them. 

And more espedaHy are these obligations imposed, at the 
piesent period, upon every discif^le of Qurist £very argu« 
ment that has ever been urged against the authen^ky of the 
gospel, or tiie obligatociness of its precepts, will be pressed 
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aaew into the service of infidelity. New argument gatliered 
fixNED the wide field of modem discovery will be wielded with 
the vigor of intellects recently delivered from the thraldom of 
precedent The various forms of perverted Christianity, 
aroused from the slumber which has been broken by the cra^ 
of absolutism, will assail the simplicity of the gospel with a 
subtlety rendered desperate by the annihilation of the fast- 
nesses under which they had for ages taken shelter. At such 
a time as this, no good man can find leisure for frivolity, fite 
must clearly understand the meaning of the gospel, that he 
may know what to defend, as well as what to renounce. 
Christians, like other men, must inquire for nothing but truth, 
and be prepared to follow wherever it may lead them. The 
age of authority, of precedent, and of formalism, both in 
church and state, is, we hope, fast passing away. We must 
stand prepared to relinquish what is not clearly revealed by the 
holy oracle, and to maintain whatever is thus revealed in 
presence of the emancipated intellect of man. And yet more : 
the strongest evidence of the truth of the gospel is found in 
the fruit which the belief of the gospel produces. ^^Men 
know that they do not gatlier grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles.^' Let us then strive to bear testimony to the truth of 
Christianity by lives of simple godliness and fervent, universal 
charity. These are its a)>propriate and exclusive fruits. 
When other arguments are not even heard, this argument 
cannot but be felt If our lives shine before men, '^ they will 
see our good works, and glorify our Father who is in heaven.^' 
And yet how powerless is human effort to direct such 
mighty changes ! We instinctively feel that ^' unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it; unless the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.'' How 
imperative upon us is, then, the duty of prayer, both for our- 
selves and for all men, that he will gird us with strength for 
the approaching contest, and that, while he is shaking all 
nations, ^^he will cause the desire of all nations to come.'^ 
The hearts of all men are in his hand, and he c^n turn them 
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as the streamlets of water are turned. In this era of the 
formation of new opinions, he alone can direct the thoughts 
of men into those courses which tend to the establishment c^ 
truth and righteousness; or he can sufier them to fall into 
those channels that lead down to the bottomless abyss. At 
such a time, they who fear the Lord should not keep silence ; 
but give him no rest until he establish Jerusalem and make her 
a praise in the whole earth. It is upon the submission of 
man to the will of God as it is revealed in the precepts of the 
gospel, that all reasonable hope of human progress ultimately 
rests. Every day is rendering this truth more evident ; and 
whether the present movements end in success or failure, they 
will ultimately serve to demonstrate it with indisputable clear- 
ness. " Be wise, therefore, ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the 
way when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him.'^ 



THE END. 
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The attention of Teachers, and all interested in education, is invited to thevaloable workf 
here presented. Thej are confldentlj commended as the best text-books tn fhdr sevenl 
departments of learning, and have receivedthe highest commendations. 

School and Chissical Books of all kinds supplied wholesale and retail, on the mostfiiTor- 
able terms. 
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FBIITCIFLES OF Z05L0GT; Touching the Structure, Develop- 
ment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Baces of Animals, 
living and extinct, with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I., Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz 
and Augustus A. Gould. 

Extracts ^m the Preface. 

** The design of this work is to fiimish an epitome of the leading principles of the science 
of Zoology, as deduced ftom the present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible 
to the beginning student No similar treatne now exists in this country, and indeed, some 
of the topics have not been touched upon in the language, unless in a stricfly technical 
form, ana in scattered articles." 

" Being designed for American students, the illustrations have been drawn, as fiur as pos- 
sible, fh>m American objects. * * * Popular names have been employed as far as possible, 
and to the scientific names an Enfl^ilsh termination has generally been given. The nrst part 
is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the f^asis of Classiflcation i the second, to Svstem- 
atic Zoology, in which the principles of Claniftcation will be applied, and the jnmeipal 
groups of animals briefly chuacteilzed.** 

UOBEBir FBEKCH LITEBATTTBE; By L. RAYMOin> De Viia. 

couR, formerly lecturer in the Boyal Athenseum of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought bown to the present 
dajr^ and revised with notes by William S. Chase. With a fine portrait 
of Lamartine. 

%* This Treatise has received the highest praise as a comprehensive and thorongh survey 
of the various departments of Modem French Literature. It contains biographical and 
critical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, Criticism, History, Romance, 
Poetry, and the Drama t and presents a full and impartial oonrideratlon of the Political 
Tendencies of France, as they may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspicu- 
ous as Scholars and as Statesmen. Mr. Chase, who has been the Parisian correspondent of 
several leading periodicals of tliis country, is well qualified, fh>m a prolonged residence in 
France, his fimiiliarity with its Literature, and by a personal acquaintance with many of 
these authors, to introduce the work of De Viriconr to the American public. 

'* This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either in French or Eng- 
lish, and has received the highest commendation. Mr. Chase is well qudified to introduce 
the work to the public The book cannot fail to be both useful and popular.** — New York 
Evening Post. 

** Literature and Politics are more closely allied than many are aware of. It is particu- 
larly so in France ; and the work announced by tiiis learned French writer will, doubtiess, 
be eegeriy sought after."— The <Si^iii6o2, Boston, 

** Mr. Chase is entirely competent for the task he has undertaken in the present instance. 
His introduction and notes have doubtless added ranch to the value of the work, especially 
to tlie American reader.**— ^ventnp OctseMe, Boston. 
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THE ELBXBKTS OF MOBAL 8CIBNCB. By Francis 
WATi«Ain>, D.D. President of Brown University, and Professor of 
Moral Philoeophy. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 12mo. cloth. Price f 1.26. 

%• Thli work hai been exteniiTelj and ftrorablj reTtewed and adopted aa a claaa-book 
in BMMt of the eollegiate, theological, aad academical iaititntioiu of the coantay. 

JVtMM Jeev. WiOwr Fiakf FreatdaU qf the Wedevem Vmverrit^, 

" I hare examined it with neat latfafhction and Interesl The work was greailj needed, 
aad is well executed. Dr. wiayland deserrot the grateful acknowledgments and liberal 
pafaronage of the public I need sar nothing Airther to express my high estimate of th« 
worlE, than that we shall immediately adopt it as a text-book in our uniTersi^." 

From Jfon, Jame$ Sent, lata ChaiteeUor c(f Jfew York. 

** The work has been read by me attentiTely and thoroughly, and I think very highly of 
I^ Hm author himself is one of the most estimable of men, and I do not know of any 
eflkical treatise, in which our duties to Ood and to our ftllownnen aro laid down wtth more 
precision, rimplicity, clearness, energy, and truth.** 

** The wwk of Dr. Wayland has aiisen eradnally ftom the necessitv of correcting the 
ftlse portnelples and lUlacious reasonings of Paley. It is a radical mistake, in the eauea> 
tlon OT youth, to permit any book to be used by students as a text-book, which contains 
enroneons doctrines, especisllr when these are fundamental, and tend to ritiate the whole 
S3rstem of morals. We have been greatly pleased with the metiiod which President "Way- 
laod has adopted ; he ^oes back to the amplest and most fundamental principles ; and, in 
the statement of his yiews, he unites persi^cuity with conciseness and precision. In all 
the author's leading ftmdamental principles we entirely concur." — .fiOfieal Aepostttory. 

** This is a new work on morals, for academic use, and we welcome it with much satls- 
ftction. It is the result of several years' reflection and experience in teaching, on the part 
of its Justly distinguished author ; and if it is not perfectly what we could wish, yet, in the 
most Important respects, it supplies a want which has been extenslTcly ML It is, we 
think, substantially sound in its fundamental principles t and being comprehensive and 
elementary in Its plan, and adapted to the purposes of instruction. It will be gladly adopted 
by those who have for a long time been dissanmed with the existing works of Ivey.** 

The LUerary and TheologicaL Review. 

KOBAL SCIEBCB, ABBIDGED, by the Author, and adJH>ted 
to the use of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 18mo. 
half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

%* The attention of Teachers and School Committees, and all interested in the moral 
training of youth is invited to this valuable work. It has received the unqualifled 
approbation of all who have examined it ; and it Is believed to be admirably adapted to 
exert a wholesome inflncaoe on the minds of the young, aad lead to the ftirmafion of oor> 
lect moral principles. 

** Dr. Wayland has published 'an abridgment of his work, for the use of schools. Of 
this step we can hardly speak too highly. It Is more than time that the study of moral 
philosophy should be introduced into all our institutions of education. We are happy to 
see the way so auspiciously opened for such an introduction. It has been not merely 
abridged, but also re-tortteen. We cannot bat regard the labor as well bestowed." — North 
Jmerxoan Review, 

«We speak that we do know, when we express our high estimate of Dr. Waylaad's 
ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or by the book. Having listened to 
his Instructions, in this interesting department, we can attest how lofty are the principles, 
how exact and severe the argumentation, how appropriate and strong^ the lUnstraaoui 
which characterize his system and enforce it on the mind." — The ChrxBtutn Witnes$, 

** The work of which this volume is an abridgment, is well known as one of the best and 
most complete works on Monl FhUoso^y extant The author Is well known as one of 
tiie most profound scholars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a science which 
teaches ooodneaa, should be a branch of education, not only in our colleges, but in our 
schools and academies, we believe will not be denied. The abridgment of this work 
seems to us admirably calculated for the purpose, and we hope it wQl be extensively 
applied to the purposes for which it is intended." — The Mercantile Jottm<d. 

** We hail the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply Hit deilcieney wUch has long 
been felt in common school education, — the study of moral obligation. Let the ehUd 
eariy be taught the relations it sustains to man and to its Maker, the first acquainting it 
wim the duties owed to society, the second with the duties owed to God, and who can 
foretell how many a sad and disastrous overQirow of character will be prevented, and how 
elevated and pure will be the sense of integrity and virtue ?*' — JBvening Oaxette. 
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ELEMEKTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Frakctis 

Wayland, D.D.J President of Brown University. Fifteenth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth. Pnce $1.25 

** His object hu been to write a book, whidi any ob« who chooeee mar undentand. He 
has, Hierefore, labored to express the general principles in the plainest manner possible, 
and to illustrate them by cases with which eTerj person is familiar. It has been to the 
author a source of regret, that Uie course of diacusnon in the following PAJKe't has, nnar 
Toidably, led him over ground which has fluently been the arena of poOticflJ eontro- 
Tersj. In all such cases, he has endearored to state what seemed to Kim to be truth, 
without fear, favor, or 4fifection. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards any party 
whatever, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will be convinced that he 
has been influenced by none.*'— Extract Ji-om the Pr^ace. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABBIDGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh Thousand. 
18mo. half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

%* The success which has attended the abridgment of ** The Elements of Moral 
Science ** has indaeed the author to prepare an abridgment of this work. In this ease, 
as In the other, the work has been wholly re-written, and an attempt haa been made to 
adapt it to the attainments of youth. 

** The original work of the author, on PoHttcal Economy, has already been noticed on 
our pages ; and the present abridgment stands in no need of a recommendation ftom. us. 
We may be permitted, however, to say. that both the rising and risen generations are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has put forth to bring a higlily 
Important subject distinctly before them, within such narrow limits. Thoush * abridged 
for the use of academies,' it deserves to be introduced into every private famfiy, and to be 
studied by eveij man who has an interest in the wealth and prosperity of his countiy. It 
is a subject little understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understood 
theoretically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be fidthfuUy studied in 
our academies ; and that it will find its way Into eveiy family libraiy ; not there to be 
shut up unread, but to aflfbrd rich material for thought and discussion in the family 
circle. It Li fitted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erxoneoua 
popular impressions, and assist every man in forming opinions of public meaaurea, 
wmch will abide the teat of time and experience." — BoHim Recorder. 

** An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the use of academief 
Is just pubHahed. We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people ; and w« 
urge au who would be intelligent fk«emen, to read them.** — Neva yonb Tranacript. 

**W9 can say, with saHety, that the topics are well selected and arranged; that tike 
author's name is a guarantee for more than usual ezceUeuce. We wish it an cxtondw 
eireulatton." — New York Ofmerver. 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the sonndest system of lapobBcan 
political economy of any treatise extant." —I>a»!y Advocate. 

THOXTOHTSon the present Collegiate System in the United States. 
By Francis Wayland, D.D. Price 50 cents. 

** These Thoughts eome fh>m a souree entitled to a very respectftil attention ; and aa the 
author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, criticising f^ely all Uie arrange- 
ments in every department and in all their bearings, the book is very fuU of matter. We 
hope it wHl prove the beginning of a thorough discussion." 

PALET'S KATTTBAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated by forty plates, 
and Selections fVom the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional Notes, 
original and selected, for this edition ; with a vocabulary of Scientific 
Terms. £dited by John Wabs, M.D. 12mo. sheep. Price $1.25. 

** The work before us is one which deserves rather to be studied than merdyiead. 
Indeed, without diUgent attention and study, neither the excellences of it can be fwtj dia> 
covered, nor its advantages realized. It is, therefore, gratifying to find it introduced, as a 
text-book, into the colleges and literary institutions of our countiy. The edition before ua 
is superior to any we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has yet been pub- 
lished." — SpirU of tAe PiXgrvM. 

** Perhaps no one of our author's works gives greater satlsfkction to all classes of readers, 
the young and the old, the ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, we recollect no book in 
which the arguments ft»r the existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, to be drawn 
ttom his woiks are exhibited in a manner more attractive and more eonvincuig.'* 

CAruttcoi Examiner. 
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0LA88IGAL 8TtT9IS8. Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
BiJtMAs Seabs, President Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. Edwards, 
Prof. Andover TheoL Seminary, and C. 0. Fslton, Professor Harvard 
University. 12mo. doth. Price $1.26. 

** TUi book win do good in our coilegei. Ereiy itudent will want a copy, and many 
wUl be admnlatod bv its peroial to a more yigorous and entiiasiaatie puxBuit of that higher 
and mora aoUd learning which alone deaerrei to be called * clasricaL' The recent tenden- 
cies have been to the nMieet of thii, and we rej<dce in this timely effort of minds so w«U 
qnaliiied Ibr such a worC^** — S^/leetor. 

** The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its preparation haa 
been, to foeter and extend among edncated men, in this conntry, the already growing inter- 
est in daasical studies. The dedgn is a noble and generoas one, and has been executed 
with a taste and good sense, to do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which desenres a place in the Hbrary of erery educated man. To those now 
engaged in classieal study it cannot fkil to be nighly useful, while to the more advanced 
scholar it would open new sources of interest and delight in the unftMgotten puiauits <rf 
his earlier days.** — Providence J&wmaL 



CICSBOiriAir; Or the Prussian Method of Teaching the 
Latin Language. Adapted to the use of American Schools, hy B. Seabs. 
18mo. half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

I^rom the Prc/estort t^f Harvard XJidvertity, 

** We beg leave to observe, that we consider this book a veiy valuable addition to oar 
stock of elementary works. Its great merit is, that it renders the elementaty instruction in 
Latin less mechanical, by eonstanfly calling the reasoning power of the pupil into action, 
and gives, ftom the beginning, a deeper innght into the very nature, principles, and laws 
not only of the Latin language, but of language in genexml. If the book required any 
otiber recommendation I>esides that of bdng the work of so thorough and experienced • 
scholar as Dr. Sears, It would be this, that ue system illustrated in it is not a mere theory, 
but has been pnu^cally tested 1^ many able instructors in Germany. We wish that the 
s«ne trial may be uMde here. T«iy wspectflJly youn, Chaelm B«ck, 

CbmMdoe, Oct 9, 1844. ^ ^* ^""•^o*- 

From S. EL Taylor ^ JPrtncipaZ ofPhUKpil' Academiff Andover, 

*I have examined, wiA much pleasure and profit, the 'Ciceronian,' prepared by 
Dr. Sears. It is admirably adapted to make thorough teachers and thorougnpuiiils. It 
requires of the teacher a precise and intimate acquaintance with the minutiaB ox the Latin 
tongue, and necessarily induces in the pupil habits of close thought and nice discriminsr 
tion. The plan of the work is excellent, as it constantly calls the attention of the pupil to 
the peculiar construction and idioms of the language ; and, by a system of constant 
reviews, keeps the attention upon them till they are permanently fixed. The pupil who 
shall go throoi^ this book in the manner pointed out in the plan of instruction, will 
know more of the Latin than most do who have read volumes. a -cr t.-.-ta. •> 

» Jndover, Oct. 8, 1844. "** ^ lATLOB. 

MEXOSIA TECHiriCA; Or, the Art of Abbi^viatin^ those Studies 
which give the greatest Labor to the Memoiy; including Numbers, 
Historical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c. ; also Rules for 
Memorizing Tecnnicalities ^Nomenclatures, Proper Names, Prose, Poetry, 
and Topics in general. Embracing all the available Rules found in 
Mnemonics or Mnemotechny of Ancient and Modem Times. To which 
is added a perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time and 
Time to Come. By L. D. Johnson. Third Edition, revised and improved. 
Octavo, cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

*' This system of Mnemotechny, diflbring considerably from the one introduced by Pro£ 
Qonniud, is designed to furnish all the rules for aiding the memory without lessening 
mental culture, which can be made available during a course of elementary study. The 
illustrations mav be easily comprehended by any person of ordinary mental capacitv } 
and the application of the principles upon which the system is based, must necessarily 
furnish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind." — ITew York Teachers* Advocate. 

** We fiicl no hesitation in recommending this work to the deliberate attention of teach- 
ers, and the guardians of youth. We leam that it is received into several schools ia 
Boston, and used as an auxiliaiy help to the studies now pursued by llxe pupils." 

hoston Covarier, 

** The * Memoria Teehnica' is now studied in some of our best schools ; and the system 
tanght in it appears to be much approved by those who have made trial of it" 

Xvening Traveller. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explnnatory ; in- 
tended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Bipley, Newton TheoL 
Institution. Seventh Edition. Price $1.25. 

*** This work should be in the hands of every student of the Bible, especiallj every 
Sabbath School and Bible Class teacher. It is prepared with special reference to this clasa 
of persons, and contains a mass of just the kind of information wanted. 

**Tfae undersigned, having examined Professor Kplev's Notes on the Oospels, can 
recommend them with confidence to all who need such nelps in the study of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand are left ' without note or comment,* 
and the principal lalx>r is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to be explained 
and rescued from the perversions of errorists, both the ignorant and the learned. The 
practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least valuable portion of the 
work. Most cordially, for the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish for these Notes 
a wide circulation. 

Bason Stow, B. H. Nicjllx, B. Tuknbdlx., 

Dakibi. Shabp, J. W. Pabkxr, N. Colvxb. 
Wh. Haoitb, B. W. CusHMAir, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Prof. Heitry J. Bipley. 
Price 76 cents. 

**The external appearance of this book, —the binding and the printed page, — * it la 
a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.' On examining the contents, we are favorably 
impressed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and comprehensiveness of the 
author's style ; secondly, by the completeness and systematic arrangement of the work, in 
all its parts, the ' remarks ' on each paragraph being careftilly separated ftrom the exposi- 
tion ; thirdly, by the correct theology, solia instruction, and consistent explanations of 
dlfilcult passages. The work cannot fail to be received with favor. These Notes are much 
more full than the Notes on the Gospels, by the same author. A beantilU map aceompaniea 
them." — Ohri8ti(m R^ectoTy Boston. 

ORUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures ; by Alexandeb Cruden, M.A. A 
New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction ; by Bev. David 
Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, $1,25 ; Sheep, $1.60. 

%* " This edition is printed firom English plates, and is a fbll and fidr copy of all 
that is valuable in Cruden as a Concordance. The principal variation ftom the larger book 
consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, which has long been an incumbrance, 
and the accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by works of later date, contain- 
ing recent discoveries, fkcts, and bplnions, unknown to Cruden. The condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their moet obvious heads, while it diminiahet 
the bulk of the work, greatiy facilitates the finding of any required passage. 

*' Those who have been acquainted with the various works of this kind now In use, 
well know that Cruden's Concordance far excels all others. Tet we have in this edition of 
Cruden, the best made better. That is, the present is better adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of unnecessary expla- 
nations, and the contraction of quotations, &c. ; it is better as a manual, and b better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, 
than the former larger and expensive edition." — Boston Recorder. 

** The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared from the voluminous and costly one of 
Cruden, opportunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. The work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and accurate." 

Baptist Record^ Phila. 

" This is the very work of which we have long felt the need. We obtained a copy of 
the English edition some months since, and wished some one would publish it ; and we 
are much pleased that its enterprising publishers can now fkimish the student of the Bibt« 
with a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — Advent JferaJd, Boston, 

** We cannot see but it is, in all points, as valuable a book of refierence, Ibr ministers and 
Bible students, as the larger edition." — Christian Rt^fiector, Boston, 

** The present edition, in being relieved of some things which contributed to rend«r «U 
former ones unnecessarily cumbrous, without adding to the solNrtaixtiaL vulBe attbM wctrX; 
beoomet an exeeedingly cbieaip book." — Albanif Argtu. 
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CHAMBERS^S CYCLOP>EDIA CF ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
e&rliost to the present time; Connected bj a Critical and Biography 
ical History. Edited by Robert Chambebs, assisted by Bobk&t 
Gabbuthebs, and other eminent Gentlemen. Complete in two im<- 
perial octavo yolmnes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of doable 
colunm letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant illustrations. Price, 
in cloth, $5,00. 

%* Th« Pnbliihen of the AMERICAN Edition of this raluable ▼ork desire to state, that, 
besides the numerous pictoziAl illustrations in the English Edition, they hare greatly en- 
riched the mtk by the addition of flne steel and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shaka- 
peare, Addison, Byron ( a Aill length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a beautiful scenic repra- 
sentation of Oliver GoldsmiOx and Dr. Johnson. These Important and elegant additlone 
together with superior paper and binding, most give this a decided preftrence over all 
other editions. 

** We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more especially Iti 
repnblication in this country at a price which places it wiUiin the reach of a gieat number 
of readers. We have been inundated by a stream of cheap reprints, tending to corrupt the 
morals and vitiate the taste of our community, and we are pleased that the publishers have 
still snfflcient fUth in the purity of both, to induce them to incur the larce outlay which 
the production of the work oefore us must have occasioned, and for which uiey can expect 
to be remunerated only by a very extensive sale." 

** The selections given by Mr. Chambers from the works of the early English writers are 
copious, and judiciously made. ***** We shall conclude as we commenced, with ex- 
pressing a hope that the publication which has called forth our remarks will exert an influ- 
ence in directing the attention of the public to the litezature of our forefklhera.** 

North Atneriean Review, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustrative engravings. Edited by William Chambers. 
Price 25 cents per number, to be completed in ten Elegant volumes. 

%* The design of the Miscbllakt is to supply the increasing demand for useful, in- 
structive, and entertaining readiuK, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear on the cvir 
tmtUioH of the feeUngs and understanding of the people — to impress correct views on impor- 
tant moral and social questions — suppress every species of strife and savagery —cheer the 
Ii^ging and desponding by the relation of tales drawn fVora the imagination of popular 
writers — rouse the fancy by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a zest to 
eveiy-day occupations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to fitmish an unobtrusive 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained through 
the instrumentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE. A series of small 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by Williabi Chambers. £ach 
volume forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel engraving, 
and is sold separately. Price 37 ^ cents. 

ORLANDINO : A Story of Self-Denial. By Mabia Edge worth. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland — Victor and Lisette. 

JACCPO : Tales by Miss Edoewortr and others. 

POEMS. By various Authors, for the young. 

The aim of this series is to make the young reader better and happier i to this end, Am 
ieteotlon of rabjects will be designed to influence the heart and fteUngs. 

rp^ Other vidumes are in preparation. 



))alttabk 0£i)oot Books. 



BLAKE'S FIB8T BOOS IIT ASTBONOMY. Designed far 
the Use of Common Schools. By J. L. Blake, D.D. lUustrated by 
Steel Plate Engravings. 8to. cloth back. Price 50 cents. 

From E. Mnckley^ Prnfe$»or c^f Mathematics in Maryland Univertity, 

** I am much indebted to you fbr a copy of the Fint Book in Astronomy. It is a work 
of utility and merit, far superior to any other wliich I have seen. The anuor has selected 
Us topics with great judgment, — arranged them in admirable order, — exhibited them in 
a style and manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting, — nothing 
redundant It is truly a very beautiful and attractive book, calculated to afford both 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing it" 

From B. Fields Principal of the Hancock School^ Boeton. 

** I know of no other work on Astronomy so well calculated to interest and instruct 
young learners in this sublime science." 

Fi-om James F. ChtOd, AJi^ Principal of the High School for Young Ladies, 

Baltimore^ Md, 

**I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy in September. 
consider it decidedly sui>erior to any elementary work of the kind -I lutve ever seen." 

From Aaac Foster, Instructor cf TovXh, Portland, 

** I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much pleased with it A 
very happv selection of topics is presented in a manner which cannot fail to interest the 
learner, while the questions will assist him materially in fixing in the memorr what ought 
to l>e retidned. It leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
master them, and brings l>efore the young pupil only what can be made intelligible and 
interesting to him." 

" The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelligible ; and the defini- 
tions are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile scholars. The author has inter- 
woven with his scientific instructions much interesting historical information, and con- 
trived to dress his philosophy in a garb truly attractive. — N. Y, Daily Evening Joumalm 

" We are free to say, that it is, in our opinion, decidedly the best work we have any 
knowledge of, on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy. The engravings are 
executed in a superior siyle, and the mechanical appearance of the book is extremely 
prepossessing. The knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, elegant, and 
simple — adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it was designed. The subject 
matter is selected wi& great judgment, and evinces uncommon industry and research. 
We earnestly hope that parents and teachers will examine and judge for themselves, aa 
we feel confident they will coincide with us in opinion. We only hope the circulation of 
the work will be commensurate with its merits." — Boston Evening Gazette. 

** The book now before us contains fbrty-two short lessons, with a ftw additional ones, 
which are appended in the form of problems, with a design to exercise the young learner 
in finding out the latitude and longitude on the terrestrial f^he. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the notice of the superintending committees, teachers, and pnpils of our 

gublic schools. The definitions in the first part of the volume are given in bner and clear 
nguage, adapted to tiie understanding of I)eginner8."—i9tote HeraM^ Portsmouth, IT. H, 

BLAKE'S NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. Being Conversations on 
Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes, Questions for Exami- 
nation, and a Dictionary of Philosopnical Terms. With twenty-eight steel 
Engravings. By J. L. Blabjb, D.D. 12mo. sheep. Price 67 cents. 

*«* Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fondness for the study 
of Natural Philosophy in yontliful minds. The familiar comparisons, with which It 
abounds, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pupiL 

From Eev. J. Adems, President of Charleston College, S. O. 

**1 have l>een highly gratified with the perusal of your edition of Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations of Terms, are valuable 
additions to the work, and moke this edition superior to any other with which I am 
acquainted. I shall recommend it wherever I have an opportunity." 

" We avail ourselves of the opportunity fbmished us by the publication of a new edition^ 
of this deservedly popular work, to recommend it, not only to those instructors who may* 
not already have adopted it, but also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining 
information on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions airanged at the bottom of 
the pages, in which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs the attention of the learner 
to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also added many Notes, which illustrate the paa- 
safes to which they are appended, and the Dictionary of Fhiloaophieal Terms is a oseflil 
addition." ^ U.S. Literary CkmeUe. 



tlolitablt 0tl)ool Books. 



THX TOtTHQ LADIES' CLASS BOOK. A Selection of 
Lessons fbr Reading in Prose and Verse. By E. Bailet, A.M., 
late Principal of the loong Ladies' High 6chool| Boston. Stereotyped 
Edition. 12mo. sheep. Price BBH cents. 

Firom the Pr m cipa b cfthe Public SehooUJbr FeauMkSf Ba$ton, 

* GSKTiJiMKir : —We hsve examined the Yoong Ladled Clan Book wifli Interwt and 
pleaaiue ; with intemt, iMcaase we hare ftlt the want of a Beading Book ezpreMly de- 
igned for the use of femalei ; and with pleasure, became we liave iband it well adapted 
to lapply the deficiency. In the telectionf for a Beader derigned for boji, the eloqaenoe 
Ot the iMur, the pulpit, and the fbmm maj Iw laid under heavj contribution ; but rack 
■electionfl, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed fbr ftmales. We hare been 
j^eaaed, therefore, to oiMcrre, that in the Young Liadies^ClaM Book each pieces are rare. 
The high-toned morality, the freedom from aectarianism, the taste, richness, and ctdapta^ 
Hon of tiie selections, added to titte neatness of its external appearance, must commend it to 
all } while the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, together with 
thOM peculiar jpoints, the want of which, few, who have not felt, know how to supply. 

BespeetfUly yours, Bakkum Fiklo, Assabam Akduiw-b, 

B. O. Pabxbx, Chablss Fox" 

f)rmm the Prineipaiqfthe Mount Vernon School^ Boston. 

** I have examined with much interest the Young Ladies' Class Book, by Mr. Bailey 
and have been very highly pleased with its contents. It is mv intention to introduce it 
into my own school ; as I regard it as not only remarkably well ntted to answer its partiea- 
lar object as a book of exercises in the art of elocution, but as calculated to have an Inflo- 
enoe upon the character and conduct, which will be in every respect favomble. 

Jacob Abbott.** 

** We were never so struck with the importance of having reading books ft>r fbmato 
schools, adaptedporticularly to that express purpose, as whQe looking over the pages of 
tills selection. The eminent success of the compiler in teaching this oranch, to which we 
ean personally bear testimony, is sufficient evidence of the character of the work, considr 
ered as a selection of lessons in elocution ; they are, in general, admirably adapted to 
cultivate the amiable and gentle traits of the female character, as well as to elevate and 
improve the mind." — AimalB of Bduoation. 

** The reading books prepared for academic use, are often unsuitable fbr ftmales. We 
are glad, there^re, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the deficiency i and 
we believe that the task has been faithfully and successfully accomplished. The selections 
are judicious and chaste ; and so far as they have any moral bearing, appear to be unex- 
ceptionable.'' — Education Reporter. 

BOMAK AITTIQUITIES AND ANCIEKT MTTHOLOOT. 

By C. K. DiLLAWAY, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin School. 
With Engravings. Eighth Ed., improvea. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 cts. 

From E. Bailey ^ Principal cfthe Young Ladieti' Sigh Sehoolf Boston. 

** Having used Dillawcty's Soman Antuptitie$ and Ancient Mythology in my school for 
several years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable text-book on 
those interesting branches of education. £. Baiubt.* 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a sncdnct acconnt of ancient customs, 
together with a view of classical mythology, has long been ftlt To the student of a lan- 

{^uage, some knowledge of the manners, habits, and religious feelings of the people whose 
anffuage is studied is indispensably requisite. This knowledge is seldom to be obtained 
without tedious research or laborious investigation. Mr. Dillaway's book seems to have 
been prepared with special reference to the wants of those who are Just entering upon • 
classical career; and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it supplies the 
want, which, as we have befbre said, has long been felt In a small duodecimo, of aboat 
one hundred and fifty pages, he concentrates tne most valuable and interesting iMirticulars 
relating to Roman antiquity ; together with as tah an account of heathen myuology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and 
one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /entafe seminaries, is the total 
absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disgusting obteenitieB of ancient 
mytholoffT i while, at the same time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would fbel 
interested to know. We recommend the book as a valuable addition to the treatises in 
our schools and academies." — Education Reportery Boston, 

** We well remember, In the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as a study was the 
▼olume of Koman Antiquities introduced in the academic course. It wearied on account 
of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon for a 
long tnree months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the con- 
densing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize the amtiquitiea of the old 
Romans, as to make a befitting abridgment fbr schools of the first order. Mr. Dlllaway has 
presented such a compilation as must be interesting to lads, and become popular as a taxt- 
lM>ok. Historical fkcts are stated with great simplicl^ and clearness ; the most important 
points are sdwd upon, while trifling peculiarities are passed unnoticed."— ulm. TnsoeUer. 



GOULD, KENDALL. AND UNCOLN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY. A Beligious Exercise for 
every day in the Year. By Eev. Ebbnezeb Temple. Price $1.00 

*«* Thii i^ork is strictlj eyangelical, and presents with great distinctness the peculiar 

points of orthodoxy. The texts are happily chosen, and all the thoughts suggested by 

the author are interesting and profitable. The skeletons are generally of the textual 

character, very neat, comprehensive, and each of them contains matter enough ibr a 

sermon. There is a great variety of beautiful gems scattered through it, both original 

and selected. 

This work might appropriately be called a guide to meditation. It consists of a subject 
for every day in the year, drawn ftom an appropriate portion of Scripture, wit^ reflections 
upon it. It does not attempt to exhaust tne daily subjects, but merely to direbt the read- 
ers thoughts. The plan strflces us as a very happy one. Many do not Icnow how to medi- 
tate. A careftil use of this volume, for a year, will do very much to form habits of profita- 
ble meditation on Scripture. As habits of meditation are so intimately connected with 
Christian progress and enjoyment, we think the influence of such a work as is here pre- 
sented, must be very happy. — Ohristian Chronicle, Philadelphia, 

One of the best books of the kind we have recently met with. The daily reflections, 
' instead of being general and diffuse, are thrown into the sermonic form, and thus the 
instruction is made more impressive and easy of retention. 

Ifew Torh Obmmercial Advertiser. 

LEARNING TO ACT. An interesting and instructive work for the 
Young. With numerous illustrations. Price 37 >i cents. 

LEARNING TO FEEL. An interesting and instructive work for the 
Young. With numerous illustrations. Price 37>i« cents. 

LEARNING TO THINK. An interesting and instructive work for the 
Young. With numerous Illustrations. Price 37>i» cents. 

THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST, By Richard Baxter. 
. Abridged by B. Fawcett, A.M. Fine Edition. Price 50 cents. 

** I am gratified to perceive that yon have published a handsome edition of Baxter's 
Saint's B«st Of the value of the work itself, it is superfluous to speak. It has few equals 
in any language. The ordinary copies are palpably beneath the value of the work." — 
Hev. Dr. WavUmd, President qf Brown Uidvemty. 

MEMOIR OF REV. EDWARD PAYSON, D.D. By Bev. Asa 
GuMMiNOS. Price 62^ Gents. 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN PAGE; Or the Power of Prayer and 
Personal Effort for the Souls of Individuals. By Wm. A. Sallock. 
Price 37X cents. 

THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER AFTER SALVATION. By Bev. 
John Anoell James. Price d7K cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. By Bev. John Angbll Jambs. 
Price 37K cents. 

ANECDOTES for the Family and Social Circle. Upwards of 800 instruc- 
tive Anecdotes, illustrating important truths. Price Q2^ cents. 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE; A Treatise in which its 
Nature, Evidence, and Advantages are considered. By Rev. Chakles 
Buck, D.D. Price 50 cents. 

THE CALVINISTIC AND SOCINIAN SYSTEMS, Compared 
as to their Moral tendency. By Andrew Fuller. Price 50 cents. 

VI T A L C H Rl STI A N I T Y : Essays and Discourses on the Religions of 
Man and the Religion of God. By A. Vmet, D.D. Translated, with an 
Introduction. By Rev. Robert Turnbull, Price $1.18. 



GOULD, K£2(DALL AND LINCOLN'S PUBLICATIOKB. 

THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH; Popolar in 

its i^vemment and simple in its worship. By Lyman Coleman. With 

an introductory essay, by Dr. Augustus Neandeb, of Berlin. Second 

Edition. Price $1.26. 

The PubUshen have been fkvond with many highlj commendAtory notices of thia 

woik, from IndiTiduals and pablie joonuOs. Tbe flnC edition found » rapid aale; it has 

been repnbUabed in England, and receiyed witii much (kyor j it u nniTenallj pronounced 

to be ftandaid auttiori^ on thii subject i and is adopted as a Text Book in Theological 

Saninaiies. 

.FVom the Prq/^ason in Andover Theological Seminary. 

** The iftdersigned are pleased to hear that 70a an soon to publish a new edition of the 
'Primitive Church,' by JLthak Colxxak. Thej regard this volume as the result of 
extensive and oririnal research ; as embodying very miportant materials for reference, 
much sound thon^t and conclusive argument In their estimation, it may both interest 
and Instruct the intelligent lajman, may be profitably used as a Text Book for Theologi- 
cal Students, and should especially form a part of the libraries of clergymen. The intro- 
duction, by NiAjinxB, is of itself sufficient to recommend the volume to the literazj 
pubUc" Lbokard Woods, Bkla B. EnwABOSt 

Ralph Ekeksok, Edwasd A. Fabk. 

From Samuel ifZZZer, D.D.f Princeton Theological Semincary. 

** Gentiemen, — I am truly Kratifled to find that the Bev. Mr. Colkmah's work on Che 
* Apostolical and Primitive Church,' is so soon to reach a second edition. It is, in my 
judgment, executed with learning, skill, and fideli^; and it will give me great pleasure to 
learn that it is in the hands of every minister, and every candidate for the ministry in our 
land,andindeedof every one who is disposed, and who wishes for enlightened and safb 
guidance, on the great subject of which it treats." 

Yours, respectfully, Samukl Millxb. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL Of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematic View of the Stmctnre, 
Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
Scriptures ; by Wm. Cbowell. With an Introductory Essay, by Henbt 
J. BiPLET, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Bev. J. Dovoling, D.D.^ of Kcvo Tork. writes .•—«*! have perused, witix great satis- 
faction ' The Church Member's Manual.' I have long felt in common with many of my 
ministering brethren, the need of just such a work to put into the hands of the members, 
and especially the pajstors and deacons of our churches. . . As a whole, I have great 

Eleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. CroweU 
as peribrmed his task in an admirable manner, and deserves the thanks of the whcde Bap- 
tist community." 

We cordially concur in the above recommendation. S. H. Cone, Elisha Tucker, Vf. W. 
Evarts, David Bellamy, Henry Davis, A. N. Mason, and A. Haynes. 

Tlie pastor of one of the largest and most influential churches in New England, writes 
as Ibllows . 

'* The work is admirably adapted to the wants of pastors and private members. Jf 1 
could have my wish, not only the ministers, but the deacons and senior members of our 
eihuTChes would own and read the book." 

Another writes — ** I have read this work with great pleasure. For a long time such a 
euide has been needed, and much detriment to the church would have been avoided, had 
it made its appearance sooner." 

** This very complete Manual of Church Polity is all that could be desired in this depart- 
ment Everjr important point within a wide range, is brought forward, and every point 
touched is settied." — Chrigtian Review. 

" While we dissent fh>m the positions laid down in this book, yet we honor the author for 
carrying out his principles. He undertook to write a Baptist book, and we cheerfully 
bear testimony that he has done his work and done it well. We bear testimony to the 
depth of thought and conciseness and purity of style which do credit to the author.^ 

OhriKtian Witness (Episcopal). 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, By Rev. J. A. Jambs. Edited 
by Rev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Price 38 cents. 

A pastor writes— *• I sincerely wish that eveir professor of religion in the land may 
possess this excellent manual. I am anxious that every member of my church should 
possess it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation still more extensively." 

•* The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may every 
church-member in our land soon possess this book, and be blessed with all the happiness 
which conformity to its evangelic sentiments and directions is calculated to confbr.'*^ 

€Jkristia» Secretary. 



OOULD, KXmDALL AlCD LINCOLN'S PUBLICATIOM8. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES! Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
Babnas Sears, rres. Newton Theol. Inst, B. B. Edwards, Proi. 
Andover Theol. Seminary, and C. C. Felton, Prof. Harvard University. 
Price $1.26. 

** This Tolume is no common-plsce production. It is trnlj refteshing, Vhen ve an 
obliged, from week to week, to look through the mssa of books which incraMes upon our 
table, many of which axe extremely attenuated in thought and jejnne in 8tyle» to And some- 
thing which carries na back to the pure and inyigorating influence of the master mindi ot 
antiquity. The gentlemen who have produced mis yolume deserve the cordial thanks of 
the hterarr world.** —iVisu; England PurUatu 

** The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its preparation has 
been, to foster and extend among educated men, in tliis country, uie already growing inter* 
est in classical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has bieen executed 
with a taste and good sense that do honor both to the writers and the publishen. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of everr educated man. To those now engaged 
In classical study it cannot fidl to be highly nsef^, while to the more advanced scholar, it 
will open new souroes of interest and delight in the nnfbrgotten pursuits (rf Ms earlier 
days." — Providence JowmdL 

QESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated from the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T. J. Conant, Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Theol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 
With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price $2.00. 

** *«* Special reference has been had in the airangement, illustrations, the addition of the 
Course of Exercises, the Chrestomathy, &c., to adapt it to the wants of those who may wish 
to pursue the study of Hebrew without the aid of a teacher. 

Prof. Stewart, in an article in the Biblical Bepository, says : ~ ** With such efforts, — snch 
unremitted, unwearied^ energetic efforts, — wnat are we to expect from such a man as 
Cksenius ? Has he talent, judgment, tact, as a philolocdst ? Read his work on Isaiah ) 
compare his Hebrew Grammar with the other grammars (tf the Hebrew which Germany has 
▼et produced ; read and compare any twenty, or even ten afiticles on any of the difficult and 
unportant words in the Hebrew with the same in Bnxtorff, Cocceius, Stockins, Eichhom's 
Bimoni, Winer, even (Parkhurst, I cannot once name), and then say whether Gesenius, as 
ft Hebrew philologer, has talents, tact, and judgment. Nothing but rival feelings, or preju- 
dice, or antipathy to his theological sentiments, can prevent a uni^ <rf answer." 

LIFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On the basis 
of the German Work of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By John M. Mackie. 
Price 75 cents. 

** The peculiar relation which Liebnitz sustained during Ms lift to Locke and Newton 
may partly apconnt for the fact tliat a biography of Uiis great man has been so long wanting 
in the English language. . . . We commend this book, not only to scholars and men 
of science, but to all our readers who love to contemplate the life and labors of a great and 
good man. It merits the special notice of all who are interested in the business of education, 
and deserves a place bv the side of Brewster's Life of Newton, in all the libraries of our 
schools, academies, and hterarj institutions."— CArisfum Watchman. 

** There is perhaps no case on record of a single man who has so gone the rounds of human 
knowledge as did Lilebnitz : he was not a recluse, like Spinoza and Kant, but went from 
capital to capit^ and associated with kings and premiers. All branches of thought were ' 
Interesttng to him, and he seems in pursuing all to have been actuated not by ambition, 
but by a nncere a desire to promote the knowledge and wdfiue of mankind. — CXWn«<. WorUL 

LIFE OF ROGER Wl L LI A M8, The Founder of the State of Rhode 
Island. By Wm. Gammbll, Professor of Bhetoric in Brown University. 
With a likeness. Price 76 cents. 

**Mr. Oamment line belles-letteis attainments hare enabled him to present ViM dlstla- 
giilshed subject In the most captivating light. So far as the work touches eontroversies 
which reach and influence the present times, it is our privilege as well as du^ to read it as a 
private citizen, and not as a pulHic journalist. Its mechanical executioa is in the usually neat 
style of the respectable publishers^" — CArts«<m Alliance. 

•* This lift has many virtnes - brevity, simplicity, ftdmess. Though written by a Bhode 
Idand man, and warm in its approTsl of Bc^er WOliams, it is not nnJnst to his Puritan 
opponents, but only draws such deductions as were unavoidable from the premises. It Is 
the lifb of a ifood man, and we read with grateftil oomplflicency the commendation of hif 
ttKoeUenees.** — CAristum World, 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; A CoUection of Discourses 
on Chiistian Missions, by American Anthers. Edited by Babobt 
Stow, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 85 cents. 

**iew desired to put into Che handi of a foreigner a fkir exhibition of the capacit y and 
•pirit of the American church, we wonid give him thia Tolume. Ton hare here thrown 
together a ftw diaeourMsa, preached from time to time, bj different indiTidnals, of different 
denominationt, aa eircumatances have demanded tliem ; and you aee the atature and feel 
the pulae of the American Church in theae diaconrses with a certainty not to be miataken. 

** Ton aee the liigh talent of the American chnrclu We venture the aaaertion, that no 
nation in the world haa auch an amount of forceftil, avaUable talent in its pulpit. The 
energy, dlrectneaa, acopc, and intellectual apirit of Aie American church ia wonderful. In 
thia book, the diacouraea by Dr. Beecher, FTea. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of th« 
£piacopal church, are among the very higheat exhibmona of logical correctneaa, and bum- 
^Ci popular ferror. Thia volume will have a wide circulation."— TAe New Englander. 

** Thia work containa fifteen aermona on Miaaiona, by Rev. Dra. Wayland, Griffin, Andep> 
•on, WUliaraa, Beecher, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, Bfaaon, and by Bev. Meaara. Kirk, 
Stow, and Ide. It ia a rich treaanre, which ought to be in the poaaeaaion of evuy American 
Chriatian."— Cbroltiia BapH$L 

THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Ohnrch constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
John Harris, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by W. B. Williams, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

** Hia plan ia oririnal and comprehenaive. In filling it up the author haa Interwoven 
facta with rich and glowing iUuatrations, and with traina of thought that are aometimea 
almoat reaiatlesa in their appeala to the conscience. The work ia not more distinguiahed 
for ita aivumenta and ita genina, than for the apirit of deep and fervent piety that per* 
vadea iV'—The Daysprmg. 

** Thia work comes forth in circumstances which give and promise eztraordinaiy interest 
and value. Ita general circulation will do much good." — ^eir York Evanf/elist. 

** In thia volume we have a work of great excellence, rich in thought and iUuatration of a 
aubject to which the attention of thouaanda haa been called by the word and providence of 
GoA." — Philadelphia Obaerver. 

** The merits of the book entitle it to more than a prize of money. It conatitutea a moat 
powerful appeal on the aubject of Miaaiona." — New York Baptist Advocate. 

*' Ita atvle ia remarkably chaste and elegant. Ita aentimenta richly and ferrently evan- 
gelized, Ita argumentation conclusive. I^achera especially should read it; they will re- 
new their atrength over its noble pages." — Zioti'a HercUd, Boston. 

** To recommend this work to the frienda of miaaiona of all denorainationa would be but 
faint praise; the author deaervea and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having applied 
a new lever to that great mdral machine which, by the blearing of Ood, is destined to 
evangelize the world.^' — Christian SecreUxrp, Hwriford. 

''We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerfully read by the whole 
church, which are clothed with the ** Great Commisaion " to evangelize the world, and 
that they will be moved to an immediate diachaige of ita high and momentous obligations. 

N. E. Fitritan^ Boston, 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir ot Ko Thah-Byu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices concerning his Nation. With maps and 
plates. By the Kev. Francis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited bv Prof. H. J. Bipley, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 25 cents. 

%* ** Thia ia a work of thriving intereat, containing the hiatoiy of a remaikable man, and 
giving, alao, much information reapecting the Karen Miasion, heretofore unknown in thia 
country. It mnat be aought for, and read with avidity by thoae interested in this moat In- 
tereating miaaion. It givea an account, which muat be attractive, from ita novelty, of a 
people that have been but Uttle known and virited by miarionariea, till within a few yearat 
The baptiam of Ko Thah-Byn, in 18S8, waa the beginning of the miarion, and at the end of 
theae twelve yeara, twelve hundred and aeventy Karens are officially reported aa membera 
of the churehea, in good atanding. The mission haa been carried on pre-eminently by the 
Karens themaelvea, and there ia no doubt, from much touching evidence contained in tiiia 
volume, that they are a people peculiarly auaeeptible to reUgiona irapreeriont. The aeconnt 
of Mr. Maaon mnat be intereating to every one. 



VALUABLE WORKS 

KECBNTLT FITBLISHED BT 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN, 

BOSTON. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ZOtflOGT; 

Toachmg the Stracture, Devielopment, Distribntioii, and Kfttnral Ar- 
rangement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct; with numerous 
illustrations. For the ase of Schools and Colleges. Part I. — Com- 
parative Phtsioloot. By Louis Agassiz and Angnstas A. Gould. 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

Q^°*This work has been already introduced into several Colleges, 
Academies and High Schools, and is highly commended by the press 
throughout the country. It is re-printed in London and has been re- 
ceived there with much favor. 

From George B, Emerson^ Mlsq. , Chairman iff the Boston School Commie on Booko* 

" I have read with the greatest satisfaction the volame on the principles of Zo- 
ology. It is such a book as might be expected from the eminent ability of the au- 
tliora, Professor Agassiz and Dr. Gould. So for as I Icnow it is the most compre- 
hensive and philosophical elementary treatiae on the subjects of which it treats, 
which has yet appeared. 

" It is well adapted to the pumose of being used as a text-book in schools, and 
I shall employ it in preference to any other in my own School, whenever I have 
a class in the elements of Natuial History, and I can strongly recommend it to 
other teachers." 

From Solomon Mams, Esq,, Teacher, Boston, 

" It will be enough to say that the book is worthy of Prof. Agassiz and Dr. 
Gould, and that I intend to use it as a class book." 

JFVoin Oeorge P. F^^er, Esq., tfthe Classical and EngUsh High School, Worcester, 

** I consider It admirably adapted to supply a want in our Academies and higher 
Institutions. It presents, calmly and systematically, the elementaty principles of 
the most interesting departments of Natural Science, and by the simplicity of its 
style and familiarity of its illustrations, is well adapted to the American student.'* 

J^em Prtff, James JFtaU, Albany, 

" This work has been expected with great interest. It is hot simply ft gygtem 
by which we are taught the classification of Animals, but it Is really what it pro- 
fesses to be, the * Principles of Zoology,' carrying us on step by step, flrom the 
simplest truths to the comprehension of that infinite plan which the Author of 
Nature has established. * * * This book places us in possession of information half 
a century in advance of all our elementary works on this subject. * * * No work 
of the same dimensions has ever appeared in the Eniiiish language, containing so 
much new and valaaUe information on the subject of which it treats." 

From SiUman*s JonmaL 

" A work emanating from so high a source, hardly requires commendation to 
give it currency. The public have become acquainted with the eminent abilities 
of Prof. Agassiz. In the preparation of this wtwk, he has bad an able coaM(ititor in 
Dr. A. A. Gould. The volume is prepared for the student in zoological science ; it 
is simple and elementary in its style, full in its itlustrations, comprehensive in its 
range, yet well condensed, and brought into the narrow tfoMpass requisite for tiw 
purpose intended." 

From Jfew York District School JoumttL 

" On almost every subject we have scores of new books without new principles, 
but not so with the work before us ; indeed several of the highly interesting topics 

{presented and illustrated have no treatise in the English language. It contains a 
arge amount of valuable information, and will bo studied with profit and Interest 
by those who have made respectable attainments in Natural History, as well as by 
those just commencing this science. This volume is fii^ely executed, and should 
And a place in every library. As a text book for schools and colleges it is Ihr so- 
periorco any work before th^ paUic/' 
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lOfifiRN FtSNcT LITERATURE; 

Bt L. Ratmoxd p£ Ysricour; Editjbd bt W. S. Chase. 

1 2mo. Price $1.25. 

" This is one of the most readable, interestinst, and profitable books of the kind 
wbkb we ever perused, and cannot fail to please, while it imparts the most valua- 
ble information t»tbe intelligent reader. Too little has been generally known of 
the literary characters of France, and but few persona are aware of their direct and 
powerful agency in the miffhty events wbirh have convulsed that nation at differ- 
ont periods, during the lust sixty years. This work, we believe, is Che oa^ me- 
dium in our lani;uage, through wliich the reader can obtain so ample, accurate, 
and critical a knowledge of the literature of Prance and of H3 inncrence on her 
civil kklerests by its Intiaoate relation to her politics. The Botes by the editor, 
form a rich additieo to the work." — Portsmouth Journal, « 

" There is no other work, which gives anything like as complete a view of the 
authors most worthy to be known, who have flourished in the last fifty years. The 
snlhor has ei^ipyed jMhnlrfeUe advantage for mokiaf the EafHrii and Americana 
acqaainted with the better class of-writers among his conntrymoa. ft wiU be 
found rich and valuable In the several departments embraced* viz. Phiiosoplattr, 
Political Tendencies, Criticism, History, Romance, The Drama, and Poetry. The 
notes of the American editor, — a fine scholar, resident in France for the last few 
yeara, — give just that kind of additional mformatioa which we now most desire. 
The brilliant hues of the changinz panorama are thus made to pass before our 
Blind with such aids for separating them, and distinguishing their beauty, as can- 
not fail deeply to interest us."— -Vetc Bedford J^ercury. 

THE FREKCE RETOLUTIONS, 

In 1789, 1830. and 1848, in three Volumes. Bt T. W. Kedhbad. 

Price 75 cents per Tolome. 

This work, which has been in preparation during the last two years, 
it was originally intended, should be confined to a history of the deeply 
interesting period from 1789 till the fall of Napoleon, in 1815; hut re- 
cent events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative till the pre- 
smt time. The work will therefore comprehend an account of the first 
Revolution in France, the Consulate, the Empire, the Kostoraiion, the 
Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary 
Movements in 1848— the whole drawn from original soarces,and adapt- 
ed to popular reading. 

" The author appears to have prepared himself for his task by a careful exami- 
nation of the best authorities — the writings of the actors in these various scenes ; 
and he has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simpliciUr, 
directness and purity. It is the most comprehensive and valuable work on uc 
subject that the general reader can find." — JUnurican 7\-aveller, 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 

OB, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS BRAWN 

FROM THE BOOK OF WISDOI4. 

BY E. L. MAGOON, 

AUTHOR OF "the ORATORS OF THE AMERICAN RETOLUTION." 

CONTENTS— Chap. i. Introductory; or. The Wise Preacher.— 
Chap. ii. Captiousness ; or, The Censorious Man. — Chap. hi. Kind- 
ness ; or, The Hero who hesl Conquers.— Chap. iv. Sohricty ; or, Th^ 
Glory of Young Men. — Chap. v. Fruffality ; or. The Beauty of Old 
Age. — Chap. vi. Temptation ; or, The Simpleton Snared.— Chap. 
VH. Integrity; or, The Tradesman Prospered.— Chap. tiii. Extrav- 
agance ; or, The Spendthrift Disgraced — Chap. ix. Vanity ; or. The 
Decorated Fool.— Chap. x. Pride ; or, The Scoraer Scorned. — Chap. 
XI. Idleness ; or, The Slothful Self-Murdered.— Chap. xii. Industry j 
or, The Diligent made Rich. — Chap. xih. Perseverance ; or, The In- 
vincible Champion. — Chap. xiv. Perseverance; Continued.— Chap. 
XV. Sincerity ; or, The Irrisistible Persuader. — Chap. xvi. Falsehood ; 
or. The Dissembler Accused. — Chap. xvii. Deceit; or, The Knav* 
XIamasked.— Chap, xtiii. Flattery ; or, The Lurking Foe. 



Til CIUBCH IK EASNEST; 

Bt Johk Akoell Jahjcs. 

18010. Cloth. Price 50 oeots. 

*' A very seascmable publication. The obnrch universal needs a re-awaketting 
19 its liigb vocation, and this is a boolt to effect, m for as human inteUed can, ttM 
much desired resuscitation."— A*. T, Com, Adc, 

" We are glad to see that this subject has arretted the pen of Mr. I^mes. We 
welcome and commend it Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe 
its perusal will do much to impn-ess a conviction of the high mission '^f the OArts- 
Uan, and much to arouse the Christian to fulfil it. The deader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor, and that his Mas- 
ter's business is not a business to be approached with an indifferent heart or a fee- 
ble hand."-^V. Y, Recorder, 

" We rejoice that this work has been republished in this country, and we can- 
not too strongly commend it to Che serious perusal of the churches of every name." 
^CkriaUm. AUiAW, 

** Fts arguments and appeals are welt adapted lo ronse to action, and the timet 
call for such a book, which we trust will be unireraaily read.^—nJV Y, Oha&rv9r, 

" Mr. James* writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes under 
the impulse— Do somethiug, do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, 
but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in the heart 
and holiness of life. The influence which this work will exert on the church 
■iQst be highly salutary." — Boston Records. 

THE PERSON iHB WOBK OF CHRIST, 

Bt EftNfiST Sabtoriu8,.D. D. Tsakslated bt O. S. Stjbarks, A. M. 

18mo. Cloth. 42 cts. 

From the J^eva York Observer, 

" A work (^much ability, and presenting th>) argumt^nt in a style that will be 
new to most American readers, it will deservedly atttact attention." 

From the OhrisUan Index, 

" Whether we consider the importance of the subjects discnssed, or the per* 
spicuous exhibition of truth in the volume before us, the chaste and elegant style 
used, or the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but desire that the work may 
meet with an extensive circulation." 

From the Michigan Christian Herald, 

** It will be found both from the important subjects discussed, as well as the 
earnestness, beauty and vivacity of its style, to possess the qualities which should 
recommend it to the fhvor of the Christian public." 



Dr. Harris* new "Work in Press. 

SCIENTIFIC TIEOLOfiT, VOL II. 

The Pre- Adamite Earth, the first volame of the series, was received 

with much favor, — the second volame (which is to be ready this month,) 

^ will fully sustain the expectations of the admirers of Dr. Harris' works, 

and enjoy even greater po{>alartty, as the sobject of the volnme is one of 

more general interest, and should engage the attention of all Christians. 

[I^By special arrangement with The Author,, (who will participate in 
the profits of the edition,) the American publishers will be supplied with 
the early sheets of the fatorc volumes of this work, and issue it simnlta^ 
neously with the Jjondon Edition. 



RECEXTLT rUBLI»IlET>. 

• 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST; 

A new Selection of Hymns for Conference Meetings and Family Wor- 
ship, by Baron Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Q3?^This selection has been in preparation nearly fire years. It has 
been the aim of the editors to snpply a work of not only elevated poetic 
and musical merit, bat of tme devotional spirit, embracing, with many 
new hymns, all those which have been long familiar in the Conference 
meeting, and hallowed by early association of home and social prayer. 

The work contains three hundred and fifty hymns, /m good, clear- 
type, and is sold cheap. 

Extract from the Preface 

After the publication of the Psalmist, the editors found in their pos- 
session a considerable number of hymns, consecrated in tlie affections of 
Christians, but which the limits prescribed to them necessarily excluded. 
There were also hymns, breathing a pious spirit, and dear to many bf 
the people of (jod, — though of a less elevated character, yet not particu- 
larly objectionable, — which it was not deemed expedient to admit in 
that work. These compositions were immediately collected together, and 
combined with other familiar and excellent hymns, marked by a pure 
taste and correct sentiment and expression. During the last five years, 
the selection has been oi\en revised, and additions made to it of such 
pieces as have seemed adapted to its design. 

To give to the prayer^meeting and the family circle Christian poetry 
of a suitable character, and thus, at the same time, to purify the taste 
and to foster the spirit of devotion, is certainly a worthy object. The 
standard hymns of the Christian church are the most fit to be enshrined 
in the memory of the devout, as helps of their worship and their piety. 
Their familiarity, instead of being an objection to ihem, is their highest 

Smise. That they have expressed the divine aspirations of those who 
ave passed on to the worship of the heavenly temple, gives them a 
charm which compositions wholly new could not claim. Jn the minds 
of different Christians, we believe that almost every hymn in this book 
will summon up some sweet and holy recollections. 

DAIX*Y DUTIES, containing the "Bible and the Closet" and the 
" Family Altar," in one volume. Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents, 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION, containing the 
"Daily Manna" and the "Young Communicant," in one volume. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED, containing the " Silent 
Comforter" and the "Attractions xji Heaven." Cloth, gilt edges. 50 

cents. 

GOLDEN GEMS; for the Christian. Selected from the writings of 
the Rev. John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Aotiior, by Rer. Joseph 
Banvard. Cloth, gilt edges. 31 cents. 

THE CHURCH MEMBERS' HAND BOOK, a plain Guide to the 

Doctrines and Practice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wm. Crowell, 

* Author of the " Church Members* Manual." In press. 
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